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C  H  A  P.     IX. 

Of  the  agricultural  Syftems^  or  of  thofe  Syjiems  of 
ffolitical  (Economy^  which  reprefent  the  Produce  of 
Land  as  either  thefole  or  the  principaj  Source  of 
the  Revenue  and  Wealth  of  every  Country. 

THE  agricultural  fyftems  of  J)olitical  oeco- 
homy  will  not  require  fo  long  ah  expla- 
nation as  that  which  I  have  thought  it 
heceffary  to  beftow  upon  the  mercantile  or  com- 
mercial fyftern. 

That  fyftem  which  reprefents  the  produce  of 
land  as  the  fole  fource  of  the  revenue  and  wealth 
of  every  country  has,  Jo  far  as  I  knoW>  nev^r  been 
adopted  by  any  nation,  and  it  at  prefent  exifts 
only  in  the  fpeciilations  of  a  few  men  of  great 
Vol.  IJI.  B  learning 
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learning  and  ingenuity  in  France.  It  would  nof, 
furely,  be  worth  while  to  examine  at  great  length 
the  errors  of  a  fyftem  which  never  has  done^  and 
probably  never  will  do  any  harm  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  I  (hall  endeavour  to  explain,  how- 
ever, as  diftindly  as  I  can,  the  great  outlines  of 
this  very  ingenious  fyftem. 

Mr.  Colbert,  the  famous  minifter  of  Lewis 
XIV.  was  a  man  of  probity,  of  great  induftry 
and  knowledge  of  detail;  of  great  experience 
and  acutenefs  in  the  examination  of  public  ac- 
counts, and  of  abilities,  in  fhort,  every  way  fitted 
for  introducing  method  and  good  order  into  the 
GoUedlion  and  expenditure  of  the  public  revenue. 
That  minifter  had  unfortunately  embraced  all  the 
prejudices  of  the  mercantile  fyftem,  in  its  nature 
and  eflence  a  fyftem  of  reftlraint  and  regulation^ 
and  fuch  as  could  fcarce  fail  to  be  agreeable  to  a 
laborious  and  plodding  man  of  bufinefe,  who  had 
been  accuftomed  to  regulate  the  different  depart- 
ments of  public  ofHces,  and  to  eftablifh  the  ne- 
ceflary  checks  and  controuls  for  confining  each 
to  its  proper  fphere.  The  Induftry  and  com- 
merce of  a  great  country  he  endeavoured  to  re- 
gulate upon  the  fame  model  as  the  -departments 
of  a  public  office ;  and  inftead  of  allowing  every 
man  to  purfue  his  own  intereft  his  own  way,  upon 
the  liberal  plan  of  equality,  liberty  and  juftice^ 
he  beftowed  upon  certain  branches  of  induftry 
extraordinary  privileges,  while  he  laid  others 
tinder  as  extraordinary  reftraints.  He  was  not 
only  dilpofed,  like  other  European  minifters,  to 
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•Mcmirage  more  the  induftry  of  the  towns  than  c  tt  a  ?• 
that  of  the  country ;  but,  in  order  to  fupport  the! 
induftry  of  the  towns,  he  was  willing  even  to  de- 
prefs  and  keep  down  that  of  the  country.  In 
order  to  render  provilions  cheap  to  the  inhabit 
ants  of  the  towns,  and  thereby  to  encourage  m^ 
nufaftures  and  foreign  connmcrce,  he  prohibited 
altogether  the  exportation  of  corn,  and  thus  ex-j 
eluded  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  from  every 
foreign  market  for  by  far  the  moft  important  part 
of  the  produce  of  their  induftry.  This  prohibi- 
tion, joined  to  the  reftraints  impofed  by  the  ancient 
provinci^  laws  of  France  upon  the  tranfportation 
of  corn  from  one  province  to  another,  and  to  tha 
arbitrary  and  degrading  taxes  which  are  levied 
up^i  the  cultivators  in  almoft  all  the  provinces, 
-difcouraged  and  kept  down  the  agriculture  of 
that  country  very  much  below  the  ftate  to  which 
it  would  naturally  have  rilen  in  fo  very  fertile  a 
foil  and  fo  very  happy  a  climate.  This  ftate  of 
difcouragennent  and  depreffion  was  felt  more  or 
lefs  in  every  different  part  of  the  country,  and 
many  different  inquiries  were  fet  on  foot  con- 
trerning  the  caufes  of  it.  One  of  thofe  caufes 
appeared  to  be  the  preference  given,  by  the  infti- 
tutioris  of  Mr.  Colbert,  to  the  induftry  of  the 
tdwns  above  that  of  the  country. 

If  the  rod  be  bent  too  much  one  way,  fays  the 
proverb,  in  order  to  make  it  ftraight  you  muft 
bend  it  as  much  the  other.  The  French  phi- 
lofophers,  who  have  prqpofed  the  fyftem  which 
yeprefcnts  agriculture  as  the  fok  fource  of  the  re- 
venue and  wealth  of  every  C9untry,  feem  to  have 
B  2  adopted 
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BOOK  /adopted  this  proverbial  maxim  5    and  as  in  th* 

'1     J    '  \  plan  of  Mr.  Colbert  the  induftry  of  the  towns  was 

I  certainly  over-valued  in  comparifon  with  that  of 

/  the  country ;   fo  in  their  fyftem  it  feems  to  be  as 

'    certainly  under-valued. 

>The  different  orders  of  people  who  have  ever 
been  fuppofed  to  contribute  in  any  refpeft  to- 
wards the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labbuir 
of  thp  country,  they  divide  into  three  clafles. 
The  firft  is  the  clafs  of  the  proprietors  of  land. 
The  fecond  is  the  clafs  of  the  cultivators,  of 
farmers  and  country  labourers-^  whom  they  ho- 
nour with  t^e  peculiar  af^Hation  of  .the  pro* 
dudlive  clafs.  The  third  is  the  clafs  of  artificers, 
manufafturers  and  merchants,  whom  they  endea- 
vour to  degrade  by  the  humiliating  appellation  of 
the  barren  or  unprocjuftive  clafe. 

The  clafs  of  proprietors  contributes  to  the  an- 
nual produce  by  the  expence  which  they  may  oe- 
cafionally  lay  out  upon  the  improvement  of  the 
land,  upon  the  buildings,  drains,  enclofures  and 
other  ameliorations>  which  they  may  either  make. 
or  maintain  upon  it,  and  by  itieans  of  which  the 
cultivators  are  enabled,  with  the  fame  capital,  to 
raife  a  greater  produce,  and  confequently  to  pay 
a  greater  rent.  This  advanced  rent  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  intereft  or  profit  due  to  the  propri- 
etor upon  the  expence  or  capital  which  he  thus 
employs  in  the  improvement  of  his  land.  Such 
expences  are  in  this  fyftem  called  ground  expences 
(depenfes  foncieres). 

The  cultivators  or  farmers  contribute  to  the 
annual  produce  by  what  arc  in  this  fyftenr  called 

the 
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tSve  original  and  annual  expences  (depqnfes  pri-  chap. 
inittyes  ct  depenfes  annuelles)  which  they  lay 
out  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  The  ori- 
jginsil  e3(pences  confift  in  th^  inftrunients  of  huf- 
bandry,  in  the  ftock  of  cattle,  in  the  feed,  and 
in  the  maintenance  of  the-  farmer's  family,  fer- 
vants  and  cattle,  during  at  leaft  a  great  part  of 
the  firft  year  of  his  occupancy,  or  till  he  can  re- 
ceive fome  return  from  the  land.  The  annual 
expences  confift  in  the  feed,  in  the  wear  and  tear 
of  the  inftruments  of  hufbandry,  and  in  the  an- 
nual maintenance  of  the  farmer^s  fervants  and 
cattk,  and  of  his  family  too,  fb  far  as  any  part 
of  them  can  be  confidered  as  fervants  employed 
in  cultivation.  That  part  of  the  produce  of  the 
land  which  remains  to  him  after  paying  the  rent, 
ought  to  be  fufficient,  firft,  to  replace  to  him  with- 
in a  reafonable  time,  at  leaft  during  the  terhi  of 
his  occupancy,  the  whole  of  his  original  ex- 
pence*,  together  with  the  ordinary  profits  of 
ftock ;  and,  fecondly,  to  replace  to  him  annually 
the  whole  of  his  annual  expences,  tog^her  like- 
wife  with  the  ordinary  profits  of  ftock.  Thofe 
two  forts  of  expences  are  two  capitals  which  the 
farmer  employs  in  cultivation;  and  unlefs  they 
are  regularly  reftored  to  him,  together  with  a 
reafonable  profit,  he  cannot  carry  on  his  employ- 
ment upon  a  level  with  other  employments  5  but, 
from  a  regard  to  his  own  intereft,  muft  d'efcrt 
it  as  foon  as  poffible,  and  feek  fome  other.  That, 
part  of  the  produce  of  the  land  which  is  thus  ne- 
ceflary  for  enabling  the  farmer  to  continue  his 
bufinefs,  ought  to  be  confidered  as  a  fund  iacred 
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9  o  o  K  to  cultivation,  which  if  the  landlord  violates,  bp 
neceflarily  reduces  the  produce  of  his  own  land| 
and  in  a  few  years  pot  only  diiables  the  farmer 
from  paying  this  racked  rent^  but  frond  paying 
(he  reafonab)e  rent  which  he  might  otherwiib 
have  got  for  his  landj  The  rent  which  properly 
belongs  to  the  landlord,  is  no  more  than  the  neat 
produce  which  remains  after  paying  in  the  com- 
pleteft  manner  all  the  neceflary  expences  which 
muft  be  previoufly  laid  out  in  order  to  raife  the 
grofs,  or  the  whole  produce.  It  is  bccaufe  tho 
labour  of  the  cultivators,  over  and  above  paying 
completely  all  thofe  neceflary  expences,  affords 
a  neat  produce  of  this  l^Jnd,  tha(  this  cla6  of 
people  are  in  this  fyftem  peculiarly  diftinguifhed 
by  the  honourable  appellation  of  the  produftive 
plafs.  Their  original  and  annual  expences  are 
for  the  fame  reafon  called,  in  this  fyftem,  pro- 
(iudive  expences,  becaufe,  oyer  and  above  re- 
placing their  own  value,  they  occs^ion  the  annual 
reprodudlion  of  this  neat  prodijcc;^ 

The  ground  expeiices,  as  thejr  arc  called,  or 
what  the  landlord  lays  out  upon  the  improve- 
pient  of  his  land,  are  in  this  fyftem  too  honoured 
with  the  appellation  of  produftive  expences. 
Till  the  whole  of  thofe  expences,  together  wid^ 
the  ordinary  profits  of  ftodc,  have  been  com- 
pletely repaid  to  him  by  the  advanced  rent  which 
he  gets  from  his  land,  that  advanced  rent  oughe 
%q  be  regarded  as  facred  and  inviolable,  both  by 
the  church  and  by  the  king;  ought  to  be  fubjcft 
pcither  to  tithe  nor  to  taxation.  If  it  is  other- 
^jfe,  by  difcouraging  die  improvement  of  land, 
"     '  ^      "  the 
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the  church  difcourages  the  future  increafe  of  her  chap, 
own  tithes,  and  the  king  the  future  increafe  of 
iiis,  own  taxes.  As  in  a  well-ordered  ftate  of 
things,  therefore,  thofe  ground  cxpences,  over 
and  above,  reproducing  in  the  completeft  man-* 
ner  their  own  vahie,  occafion  likewife  after  a  cer- 
tain time  a  reproduftipn  of  a  neat  produce,  they 
are  in  this  fyftem  confxdered  as  produ6liv<e  "^ex- 
pences, 

Thb  ground  expences  of  the  landlord,  how-* 
ever,  together  with  the  original  and  the  annual 
expences  of  the  farmer,  are  the  only  three  Ibrts 
of  expences  which  in  this  fyftem  are  confidered 
as  produftive.  All  other  expences  and  ail  other  \ 
orders  of  people,  even  thofe  who  in  the  common 
apprehenfions  of  men  are  regarded  as  the  moft 
produ<5tive,  are  in  this  account  of  things  repre- 
fcntcd  as  altogether  barren  and  unproduftive. 

Artificers  and  manufafturers,  in  particular, 
whofe  induftry,  in  the  common  apprehenfions  of 
men,  increafes  fo  much  the  value  of  the  rude 
prqduce  of  land,  are  in  this  fyftem  reprefented 
as  a  clafs  of  people  altogether  barren  and  un- 
produftive.  Their  labour,  it  is  faid,  replace? 
only  the  ftock  which  employs  them,  together 
with  its  ordinary  profits.  That  ftocjc  confifts  in 
the  materials,  tocds,  and  wages^  advanced  to  thera 
by  their  employer;  and  is  the  fund  deftined  for 
their  employment  and  maintenarke*  Its  profits 
are  the  fund  deftined  for  the  maintenj^e  of  their 
employe^  Their  employer,  as  he.  ^7^nces  to 
ihem  the  ftock  of  materials,  tools  ^ai^d  wage? 
Btfcff^vy  for  their  employment,  fo  hp  advances 
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BOOK  to  himfelf  what  is  ncceflary  for  his  own  mainte^ 
nance,  and  this  maintenance  he  generally  pro- 
portions to  the  profit  which  he  expedls  to  make 
by  the  price  of  their  work.  Uhlefs  its  price  re- 
pays to  him  the  maintenance  which  he  advances 
to  himfelf,  as  well  as  the  materials,  tools  and 
wages  which  he  advances  to  his  workmen,  it  evi- 
dently does  not  repay  to  him  the  whole  expence 
which  he  lays  out  upon  it.  The  profits  of  ma- 
nufafturing  ftock,  therefore,  are  not,  like  the  rent 
of  land,  a  neat  produce  which  remains  after  com- 
pletely repaying  the  whole  expence  which  muft 
be  laid  out  in  order  to  obtain  them.  The  ftock 
of  the  farmer  yields  him  a  profit  as  well  as  that 
of  the  mafter  manufafturer  i  and  it  yields  a  rent 
likewife  to  another  perfon,  which  that  of  the 
matter  manufafturer  does  not.  The  expence, 
therefore,  laid  out  in  employing  2^nd  maintain- 
ing artificers  and  manufafturers,  does  no  more/ 
than  continue,  if  one  may  fay  fo,  the  exiftencc 
of  its  own  value,  and  does  not  produce  any  new 
value.  It  is  therefore  altogether  a  barren  and 
unprodu6tive  expence.  The  expence,  on  the 
contrary,  laid  out  in  employing  farmers  and 
country  labourers,  over  and  above  continuing 
the  exiftence  of  its  own  value,  produces  a  new 
value,  the  rept  of  the  landlord.  It  is  therefore 
a  produftive  expence.  : 

Mercantile  ftock  is  equally  barren  and  un- 
pfoduftive  with  mapufafturing  ftock.  It  only 
continues  the  exiftence  of  its  own  value,  without 
producing  any  hew  value.  Its  profits  are  only 
the ,  repayment  of  the  maintenance  which  its  em- 
'  '  plover 
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ployer  advances  to  himfelf  diiring  the  time  that  chap, 
,he  employs  it,  or  till  he  receives  the  returns  of 
it.     They  are  only  the  repTayment  of  a  part  of 
the  expence  which  muft  be  laid  out  in  employ- 
ing it. 

The  labour  of  artificers  and  manxifadurers 
never  adds  any  thing  t6  the  value  of  the  whole 
annual  amount  of  the  rude  produce  of  the  land. 
It  adds  indeed  greatly  to  the  value  of  fome  par- 
ticular parts  of  it.  But  the  confumption  which 
in  the  mean  tiuie  it  occafions  of  other  parts,  is 
precifely  equal  to  the  value  which  it  adds  to  thofe 
parts  5  fo  that  the  value  of  the  whole  amount  is 
not,  at  any  one  moment  of  time,  in  the  leaft 
augmented  by  it.  The  perfon  who  works  the 
lace  of  a  pair  of  fine  ruffles,  for  example,  will 
Ibmetimes  raife  the  value  of  perhaps  a  penny- 
worth of  flax  to  thirty  pounds  fterling.  But 
though  at  firfl:  fight  he  appears  thereby  to  mul- 
tiply the  value  of  a  part  of  the  rude  produce 
about  fevea  thoufand  and  two  hundred  times,  he 
in  reality  adds  nothing  to  the  value  of  the  whole 
annual  amount  of  the  rude  produce.  The  work- 
ing of  that  lace  cofts  him  perhaps  two  years  la- 
bour. The  thirty  pounds  which  he  gets  for  it 
when  it  is  finifhed,  is  no  more  than  the  repay- 
ment of  the  fubfiftence  which  he  advances  to 
himfelf"  during  the  two  years  that  he  is  employ- 
ed  about  it.  The  valye  which,  by  every  day's, 
month's,  or  year's  labour,  he  adds  to  the  flax, 
does  no  more  than  replace  the  value  of  his  own 
'confumption  during  that  day,  month,  or  year. 
At  no  moment  of  time,  therefore,  docs  he  add 
7  any 
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BOOK  any  thing  to  the  value  of  the  whole  annual 
amount  of  the  rude  produce  of  the  land :  the 
portion  of  that  produce  which  he  is  continually 
confumingy  being  always  equal  to  the  value 
which  he  is  continually  producing.  The  extreme 
poverty  of  the  greater  part  of  the  peribns  employed 
in  this  expenfive,  though  trifling  mapufafture, 
may  fatisfy  us  that  the  price  9f  their  work  doe$ 
not  in  ordinary  cales  exceed  the  value  of  their 
fubfiftence.  It  is  othcrwife  with  the  work  of 
farmers  and  country  labourers.  The  rent  of  the 
landlord  is  a  value,  which,  in  ordinary  cafes,  it  is 
continually  producing,  over  and  above  replacing, 
in  the  moft  complete  manner,  the  whole  con* 
fumption,  the  whole  expence  laid  out  upon  the. 
employment  and  maintenance  both  of  the  work* 
men  and  of  their  employer. 

Artific5ers,  manufafturers  and  merchants,  can 
augment  the  revenue  and  wealth  of  their  fociety, 
by  parfimony  only ;  or,  as  it  is  expreffed  in  thb 
fyftem,  by  privation,  that  is,  by  depriving  them* 
felves  of  a  part  of  the  funds  deftined  for  their 
own  fubfiftence.  They  annually  reproduce  «o^ 
thing  but  thofe  funds,  Unlefs,  therefore,  they 
^nually  fave  fome  part  of  them,  unlefs  they  an- 
nually deprive  themfelves  of  the  enjoyment  of 
fome  part  of  them,  the  revenue  and  wealth  of 
their  fociety  cart  never  be  in  the  fmalleft  degree 
augmented  by  means  of  their  induftry.  Farmers 
0nd  country  labourers,  on  the  contrary,  may  en^ 
joy  completely  the  whole  funds  deftined  for  their 
own  fubfiftence,  and  yet  augment  at  the  fame 
time   the  revenue  and  wealth   of  their  fociety. 

Over 
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Over  and  above  what  is  deftined  for  their  own  c  h  a  p^ 

JX 

fubfiftencc,  their  induftry  annually  affords  a  neat 
produce,  of  which  the  augmentation  neceffarily 
augiticnts  the  revenue  and  wei^th  of  their  fociety» 
Nations,  therefore,  which,  like  France  or  Eng^ 
land,  confift  in  a  great  meafure  of  proprietors  and 
cultivators,  can  be  enriched  by  induftry  and  en- 
joyment. Nations,  on  the  contrary,  which,  like 
HoUand  and  Hamburgh,  are  comppfed  chiefly 
of  merchants,  artificers  and  manufafturcrs, .  can 
grow  rich  only  through  parfimony  and  privation. 
As  the  intereft  of  nations  fo  differently  circum- 
(lanced,  is  very  different,  fo  is  likewife  the  conii. 
mon  charaftfir  of  the  people.  In  thofe  pf  ;he 
former  kind,  liberality,  frankncfs,  and  good  fcU 
lowfhip,  naturally  make  a  part  of  that  common 
charafter*  In  the  latter,  narrownefs,  meanneis, 
and  a  k\^(h  diipofitk>n,  ^awrfe  to  all  focial  plcafure 
and  enjoyment. 

The  unproduftive  clafs,  that  of  merchants, 
artificers  and  manufa&urers,  is  maintained  and 
employed  altogether  at  the  expence  of  the  two 
other  clafles,  of  that  of  proprietors,  and  of  that 
of  cultivators.  They  furnifh  it  both  with  the 
materials  of  its  work  and  with  the  fund  of  its 
fubfiftence,  with  the  corn  and  cattle  which  it 
confomes  while  it  is  employed  about  that  work. 
The  proprietors  and  cukivators  finally  pay  both 
the  wage^  of  all  the  workmen  of  the  unproduc- 
tive clafs,  and  the  profits  of  all  their  employers, 
Thofe  workmen  and  their  employers  are  properly 
the  fervants  of  the  proprietors  and  cultivators. 
They  are  pnly  Icryants  who  work  without  doors, 

as 
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BOOK  as  menial  fervants  work  within.  Both  the  one  and 
the  bther,  however,  arc  equally  maintained  at  the 
expence  of  the  fame  matters.  The  labour  of  both 
is  equally  unproduftive.  It  adds  nothing  to  the 
value  of  the  fum  total  of  the  rude  produce  of  the 

.  land.  Inftcad  of  incrcafing  the  value  of  that  fum 
total,  it  is  a  charge  and  expence  which  muft  be 
paid  out  of  it. 

The  unproduftive  clais,  however,  is  not  only 
ufeful,  but  gready  ufeful  to  tlie  other  two  clafTes. 
By  means  of  the  induftry  of  merchants,  artifi- 
cers and  manufafturers,  the  proprietors  and  cul- 
tivators can  purchafe  both  the  foreign  goods  and 
the  nianufaftured  produce  of  their  own  country 
which  they  have  occafion  for,  with  the  produce 

,  of  a  much  fmaller  quantity  of  their  own  labour, 
than  what  they  would  be  obliged  to  employ,  if 
they  were  to  attempt,  M^an  aukward  and  unflcil- 
ful  manner,  either  to  import  the  one,  or  to  make 
the  other  for  their  own  ufe.  By  means  of  the 
unproduftive  olafs,  the  cukivators  are  delivered 
from  many  cares  which  would  otherwife  diftradb 
their  attention  from  the  cultivation  of  land. 
The  fuperiority  of  produce,  which,  in  confe-^ 
quence  of"  this  undivided  attention,  they  are  en- 
abled to  raife,  is  fully  fufficient  to  pay  the  whole 
expence  which  the  maintenance  and  employment 
of  the  unproduftive  clafs  cofts  either  the  pro- 
prietors, or  themfelves.  The  induftry  of  mer- 
chants, artificers  and  manufadlUrers,  though  in 
its  own  nature  altogether  unproduftive,  yet  con- 
tributes in  this  manner  indiredly  to  increafe  the 
produce  of  the  land.     It  increafes  the  produftive 

powerj^ 
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powers  of  produiSlive  labour,  by  leaving  it  at  c  h  a  p. 
liberty  to  cojifine  itfelf  to  its  proper  employment, 
the  cultivation  of  land;  and  the  plough  goes  fre- 
quently the  eafier  and  the  better  by  means  of  the 
labour  of  the  man  whofe  bufmefs  is  molt  remote 
from  the  plough. 

It  can  never  be  the  intereft  of  the  proprietors 
and  cultivators  to  reftrain  or  to  difcburage  in  any 
refpeft.the  induftry  of  merchants,  artificers  and 
manufafturers.  The  greater  the  liberty  which 
this  unproduftive  clafs  enjoys,  the  greater  will 
be .  the  competition  in  all  the  different  trades 
which  compofe  it,  and  the  cheaper  will  the  other 
two  claffes  be  fupplied,  both  with  foreign  goods 
and  with  the  manufaftured  produce  of  their  own 
country. 

In  c^n  never  be  the  intereft  of  the  unproduc- 
tive clafs  to  opprefs  the  other  two  claflcs.  It  is 
the  furpliis  produce  of  the  land,  or  what  remains 
after  deducing  the  maintenance,  firft,  of  the 
cultivators,  and  afterwards,  of  the  proprietors, 
that  maintains  and  employs  the  unproduftive 
clafe.  The  greater  this  furplus,  the  greater  muft 
Jikewife  be  the  maintenance  and  employment  of 
that  clafs.  The  eftabliftiment  of  perfeft  juftice, 
of  perfedl  liberty,  and  of  perfed  equality,  is  the 
very  fimple  fecret  which  moft  efFeftually  fecures 
the  higheft  degree  of  profperity  to  all  the  three 
claifles.    . 

The  merchants,  artificers  and  manufafturers 
of  thofe  mercantile  ftates  which,  like  Holland 
and  Hamburgh,  confift  chiefly  of  this  unpro- 
duftive  clafs,  are  in  the  fame  manner  maintained 

and 
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B  o  j>  K  and  employed  altogether  at  the  expence  of  the? 
proprietors  and  cukivatori&  of  land.  The  only 
difference  is,  that  thofe  proprietors  and  cultiva- 
tors are,  the  greater  part  of  thenm,  placed  at 
a  moft  inconvenient  diftance  from  the  mer- 
chants, artificers  and  manufafturers  whom  they 
Ibpply  with  the  materials  of  their  work  and  the 
fond  of  their  fubfiftence,  are  the  inhabitants  of 
other  countries,  and  the  fubjefts  of  other  govern* 
ments. 

Such  mercantile  ftates,  however,  are  not  only 
ttfeful,  but  greatly  ufeful  to  the  inhabitants  of 
thofe  other  countries.  They  fill  up,  in  feme 
ttreafurc,  a  very  important 'void,  and  fupply  the 
place  of  the  merchants,  artificers  and  manufac-- 
turers,  whom  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  countries 
ought  to  find  at  home,  but  whom,  from  fome 
defeft  in  their  policy,  they  do  not  find  at  home. 

It  can  never  be  the  intereft  of  thofe  landed 
nations,  if  I  may  call  them  {o,  to  difcouragc  or 
diftrels  the  induftry  of  foch  mercantile  ftates,  by 
impofing  high  duties  upon  their  trade,  or  upon 
the  commodities  which  they  furnifli.  Such 
duties,  by  rendering  thofe  commodities  dearer, 
could  ferve  only  to  firtk  the  real  value  of  the 
furplus  produce  of  their  own  land,  with  which, 
or,  what  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  with  the  price 
of  which,  thofe  commodities  are  purcfiafed. 
Such  duties  could  ferve  only  to  difcourage  the 
increafe  of  that  fbrphis  produce,  and  confequently 
the  iitiprovement  and  cultivation  of  their  own 
-land.  The  nhoft  effeftual  expedient,  on  the  con- 
trary, for  raifing  the  value  of  that  furplus  pit>^ 

duce. 
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duce^  for  encouraging  its  increafe,  and  confe- 
qiiendy  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  their 
own  land,  would  be  to  allow  the  moft  perfeft 
freedom  to  the  trade  of  all  fuch  mercantile  na- 
tions. 

This  pcrfe6t  freedom  of  trade  would  even  be 
the  moft  effeftual  expedient  for  fupplying  them, 
in  due  time,  with  all  the  artificers,  manufadturers 
^nd  merchants,  whom  they  wanted  at  home,  and 
for  filling  up  in  the  propereft  and  moft  advan- 
tageous manner  that  very  important  void  which 
they  felt  there. 

Th£  continual  increafe  of  the  furplus  produce 
of  their  -land,  would,  in  due  time,  create  3 
greater  capital  than  what  could  be  employed 
with  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  in  the  improve- 
ment and  cultivation  of  land;  and  the  furplus 
part  of  it  would  naturally  turn  itfelf  to  the  em- 
ployment of  artificers  and  manufadturers  at  home. 
But  thofe  artificers  and  manufafturers,  finding  at 
home  both  the  materials  of  their  work  and  the 
fund  of  their  fubfiftence,  might  immediately, 
even  with  mtich  lefs  art  and  (kill,  be  able  to 
work  as  cheap  as  the  like  artificers  and  manu- 
fafturers  of  fuch  mercantile  ftates,  who  had  both 
to  bring  from  a  greater  diftance.  Even  though, 
from  want  of  krt  and  fkill,  they  might  not  for 
fome  time  be  able  to  work  as  cheap,  yet,  finding  a 
market  at  home,  they  might  be  able  to  fell  their 
work  there  as  cheap  as  that  of  the  artificers  and 
manufafturers  of  fuch  mercantile  ftates,  which 
could  not  be  brought  to  that  market  bjut  from  fo 
great  a  diftance  i  and  as  their  art  and  Ikill  im- 
proved, 
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BOOK  and  employed  altogether  at  the  expence  of  the? 
proprietors  and  cukivatori&  of  land*  The  only 
difference  is,  that  thofe  proprietors  and  cultiva- 
tors are,  the  greater  part  of  thenm,  placed  at 
a  moft  inconvenient  diftance  from  the  mer- 
chants, artificers  and  manufafturers  whom  they 
fupply  with  the  materials  of  their  work  and  the 
fund  of  their  fubfiftencc,  are  the  inhabitants  of 
other  countries,  and  the  fubjefts  of  other  govern* 
ments. 

Such  mercantile  ftates,  however,  are  not  only 
ofeful,  but  greatly  ufeful  to  the  inhabitants  of 
thofe  other  countries.  They  fill  up,  in  fome 
ttreafure,  a  very  important 'void,  and  fupply  the 
place  of  the  merchants,  artificers  and  manufac-^ 
turers,  whom  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  countries 
ought  to  find  at  home,  but  whom,  from  fome 
defeft  in  their  policy,  they  do  not  find  at  home. 

It  can  never  be  the  intereft  of  thofe  landed 
nations,  if  I  may  call  them  fo,  to  difcouragc  or 
diftrefs  the  induftry  of  fiich  mercantile  ftates,  by 
impofing  high  duties  upon  their  trade,  or  upon 
the  commodities  which  they  furnifli.  Such 
duties,  by  rendering  diofe  commodities  dearer, 
could  ferve  only  to  firtk  the  real  value  of  the 
furplus  produce  of  their  own  land,  with  which, 
or,  what  comes  to  the  fante  thing,  with  the  price 
^  of  which,  thofe  commodities  are  purchafed. 
Such  duties  could  ferve  only  to  difcourage  the 
increafe  of  that  furplus  produce,  and  confequently 
the  iitiprovement  and  cultivation  of  their  own 
land.  The  nhoft  effeftual  expedient,  on  the  con- 
trary, for  raifing  the  value  of  that  furplus  ppo^ 
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ducc^  for  encouraging    its  increaie>    and  confe-  c  h^  p* 
qiKHidy  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  their 
own  land,  would  be  to   allow  the   moft   perfeft 
freedom  to  the  trade  of  all  luch  mercantile  na- 
tions* 

This  pcrfe6t  freedom  of  trade  would  even  be 
the  moft  effeftual  expedient  for  fupplying  them, 
in  due  time,  with  all  the  artificers,  manufadurers 
^nd  merchants,  whom  they  wanted  at  home,  and 
for  filling  up  in  the  propereft  and  moft  advan- 
tageous manner  that  very  important  void  which 
they  felt  there. 

Th£  continual  increafe  of  the  furplus  produce 
of  their  land,  would,  in  due  time,  create  3 
greater  capital  than  what  could  be  employed 
with  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  in  the  improve- 
ment and  cultivation  of  land;  and  the  furplus 
part  of  it  would  naturally  turn  itfelf  to  the  em- 
ployment of  artificers  and  manufadturers  at  home. 
But  thofe  artificers  and  manufafturers,  finding  at 
home  both  the  materials  of  their  work  and  the 
fund  of  their  fubfiftence,  might  immediately, 
even  with  much  lefs  art  and  (kill,  be  able  to 
work  as  cheap  as  the  like  artificers  and  manu- 
fafturers  of  fuch  mercantile  ftates,  who  had  both 
to  bring  from  a  greater  diftance.  Even  though, 
from  want  of  krt  and  fkill,  they  might  not  for 
fome  time  be  able  to  work  as  cheap,  yet,  finding  a 
market  at  home,  they  might  be  able  to  fell  their 
work  there  as  cheap  as  that  of  the  artificers  and 
manufafturers  of  fuch  mercantile  ftates,  which 
could  not  be  brought  to  that  market  bjut  from  fo 
great  a  diftance  i  and  as  their  art  and  Ikill  im- 
proved, 
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BOOK,  proved,  they  would  foon  be  able  to  fell  it  cheapen 
The  artificers  and  manufafturers  of  fuch  mer-^ 
can  tile  ftates,  therefore,  would  innmcdiately  Ije 
rivalled  in  the  market  of  thofe  landed  nations^ 
and  foon  .after  underfold  and  juftled  out  of  it  alto-- 
gcther.  The  cheapnefs  of  the  manufadures  of 
thofe  landed  nations,  in  confequence  of  the  gra* 
dual  improvements  of  art  and  fkill,  would,  in 
due  time,  extend  their  fale  beyond  the  Jiome  mar- 
ket, and  carry  them  to  many  foreign  markets, 
from  which  they  would  in  the  fame  manner  gra- 
dually juftle  out  many  of  the  manufactures  of  fuch 
.mercantile  nations, 

^  This  continual  increafe  both  of  the  rude  and 
iTunufaftured  prqduce  of  thofe  landed  nations 
would  in  due  time  create  a  greater  capital  than 
could,  with  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit,  be  em- 
ployed either  in  agriculture  or  in  manufactures. 
The  furplus  of  this  capital  would  naturally  turn 
itfelf  to  foreign  trade,  and  be  employed  in  ex- 
porting, to  foreign  countries,  fuch  parts  of  the 
srude  and  manufactured  produce  of  its  own 
country,  as  exceeded  the  demand  of  the  home 
market.  In  the  exportation,  of  the  produce  of 
their  own  country,  the  merchants  of  a  landed 
nation  would  have  an  advantage  of  the  fame  kind 
over  thofe  of  mercantile  nations,  which  its  arti- 
fi|:ers  and  manufafturers  had  over  the  artificers 
aod  manufacturers  of  fuch  nations  -,  the  advan- 
tage of  finding  at  home  that  cargo,  and  thofe 
ftores  and  provifions,  which  the  others  were 
obliged  to  feek  for  at  a  diftance.  With  inferior 
art  and  fkill  in  navigation,  therefore,  they  would 

be 
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b^  able  to  lell  that  cargo  as  cheap  in  foreign  mar*- 
kets  as  the  merchants  of  fuch  mercantile  nations ; 
and  with  equal  art  and  fkill  they  would  be  able  to 
fell  it  cheaper.  They  would  foon,  therefore,  rival 
thofe  mercantile  nations  in  this  branch  of  foreign 
trade,  and  in  due  time  would  juftle  them  out  of  it 
altogether. 

According  to  this  liber^  and  generous  fyftem* 
therefore,  the  moft  advantageous  method  in  which 
a  landed  nation  can  raife  up  artificers)  iftanufac- 
turers  and  merchants  of  its  own,  is  to  grant  the 
moft  perfect  freedom  of  trade  to  the  artificers, 
manufadlurers  and  merchants  of  all  other  nations. 
It  thereby  raifes  the  value  of  the  furplus  produce 
of  its  own  land,  of  which  tlie  continual  increafc 
gradually  eftablilhes  a  fund,  which  in  due  time  ne- 
ceflarily  raifes  up  all  the  artificers,  manufafturers 
and  merchants  whom  it  lias  occafion  for. 

When  a  landed  nation,  on  the  contrary,  op- 
prefles  either  by  high  duties  or  by  prohibitions 
the  trade  of  foreign  nations,  it  neceffarily  hurts 
its  own  intereft  in  two  different  ways.  Firft,  by 
railing  the  price  of  all  foreign  goods  and  of  all 
forts  of  manufadlures,  i{  neceflarily  finks  the  real 
value  of  the  furplus  produce  of  its  own  land,  with 
which,  or,  what  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  with 
the  price  of  which,  it  purchafes  thofe  foreign, 
goods  and  manufaftures.  Secondly,  by  giving  a 
fort  of  monopoly  of  the  home  market  to  its  own 
merchants,  artificers  and  manufadlurers,  it  raifes 
the  rate  of  mercantile  and  manufafturing  profit 
in  proportion  to  that  of  agricultural  profit,  and 
Vol.  III.  C  confe- 
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^  or)  K  confequently  either  draws  from  agriculture  a  part 
of  the  capital  which  had  before  been  employed 
in  it,  or  hinders  from  going  to  it  a  part  of  what 
would  otherwffe  have  gone  to  it.  This  policy^ 
therefore,  difcourages  agriculture  in  two  differ-^ 
bnt  ways  $  firft,  by  finking  the  real  value  of  its 
produce,  and  thereby  lowering  the  race  of  its. 
profit;  and,  fecondly,  by  raifing  the  rate  of 
profit  in  all  other  employments.  Agriculture  is 
rendered  lefs  advantageous,  and  trade  and  mami* 
fa(Stures  more  advant^eous  than  they  oriicrwife 
would  be ;  and  every  man  is  tempted  by  his  own 
intereft  to  turn,  as  much  as  he  c&n,  both  his  capi* 
tat  and  his  induftry  from  the  former  to  die  latter 
employments. 

Though-,  by  this  oppreffive  policy,  a  landed 
nation  fbould  be  able  to  raife  up  artificers^ 
manufacturers  and  merchants  o^f  its  own,  feme- 
what  fooner  than  it  could  do  by  the  freedom  of 
irade;  a  matter,  however,  which  is  not  a  little 
doubtful;  yet  it  would  raife  them  up,  if  Otit 
may  fay  lb,  prematurely,  and  before  it  was  per- 
fectly ripe  for  them.  By  raifing  up  too  haftily 
one  fpecies  of  induftry,  it.  would  deprefs  another 
more  valuable  fpecies  of  induftry.  By  raififtg 
up  too  haftily  a  fpecies  of  induftry  which  only 
replaces  the  ftock  which  employs  k,  together 
with  the  ordinary  profit,  it  would  deprefs  a 
jTpecies  of  induftry  which,  over  and  above  re* 
placing  that  ftock  with  its  profit,  affbrds  like^ 
Wife  a  neat  produce,  a  free  rent  to  the  landlcttxJ* 
It  would  deprefs  productive  labour,    by  enooia- 

raging[ 
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raging  too  haftiiy  that  lab«mr  ^kich  is  altogether  c  «  a  i». 
barren  and  unprodutftive. 

Ik  what  manner,  according  to  this  fyftoni^  the 
imn  total  of  the  aimual  produce  of  the  land  is 
t^iiftribiated  among  the  three  clafles  above  men- 
^iioned,  and  in  what  manner  the  labour  of  the 
•unprodu6Uve  ckfs  does  bo  mare  than  repla-cc 
•the  value  of  its  own  confunaption,  without  in- 
crealing  in  any  refpeft  the  value  -cpf  that  fum 
•tflta]^  is  -repreiented  by  Mr,  Quefhai,  thfe  very 
ingcmiEais  and  profound  autlior  of  this  fyftem, 
in  ibnie  arithmetical  ftarnciularies.  The  firft  of 
thcfc  fermolaries,  which  by  way  of  eminence  hee 
peculiarly  diftinguiflies  by  the  name  of  the  GEco-, 
nomical  Tabk,  reprefei^  the  manner  in  which 
he  fnppdfes  this  diftribution  takes  place,  in  a 
.itafie  of  the  moft  perfed:  liberty,  and  therefore  of 
the  higheft  prosperity .i  in  ,a  ftatc  where  the  aii- 
inual  p-oduce  is  fuch  as  to  afford  the  greateft 
jpoflibic  neat  produce,  and  where  each  clafs  jen- 
joys  its  proper  ihare  of  the  whole  annual  pro- 
dace.  Some  fubfequent  formularies  reprefent 
•the*  manner,  in  which,  he  fuppofes,  this  diftribu- 
'tion  is  made  in  different  ftates  of  reftraint  and 
regulation;  in  which,  either  the  clafs  of  proprie- 
tors, or  the  barren  and  unproduftive  clafs,  is 
more  favoured  than  the  clafs  of  cultivators, 
and  in  which,  either  the  one  or  the  other  en- 
croaches more  or  lefs  upon  the  (hare  which  ought 
properly  to  belong  to  this  produftive  clafs.  Every 
•fucrh  encroachment,  every  violation  of  that  na- 
-coi:0l  diftribution,  ^hich  the  moil  perfect  liberty 
^ould  eftablifli,  muft,  according  to  this  fyftem, 
•  •  ■'  C  2  neceflarily 
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B  0  0  ic  ncccflkrlly  degrade  more  or  Icfs,  from  one  year 
^-  ^'  » ^  to  another,  the  value  and  fum  total  of  the  an- 
nual produce,  and  muft  neceflarily  occafion  a 
gradual  declenfion  in  the  real  wealth  and  revenue 
of  the  fociety  ;  a  dedlenfion  of  which  the  progrefe 
muft  be  quicker  or  flower,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  this  encroachment,  according  as  that 
natural  diftribution,  which  the  moft  perfedt  ii- 
berty  would  eftablifli,  is  more  or  lefs  violated. 
Thofe  fubfequent  formularies  reprefent  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  declenfion,  whidi,  according 
to  this  fyftem,  correfpond  to  the  different  degrees 
in  which  this  natural  diftribution  of  things  is 
»  violated. 

Some  fpeculative  phyficians  feetn  to  have  ima- 
gined that  the  health  of  the  human  body  could 
be  preferved  only  by  a  certain  precife  regimen 
of  diet  and  exercife,  of  which  every,  the  fmallcft, 
violation  neceflarily  occafioned  fome  degree  of 
difeafe  or  diforder  proportioned  to  the  degree  of 
the  violation.  Experience,  however,  would  feem 
to  ftiow,  that  the  human  body .  frequently  prc- 
ferves,  to  all  appearance  at^leaft,  the  moft  per- 
feft  ftate  of  health  under  a  vaft  variety  of  differ- 
ent regimens  J  even  under  fome  which  are  ge- 
nerally believed  to  be  very  far  from  being  per- 
fectly wholefome.  But  the  healthful  ftate  of  the 
hum^n  body,  it  would  feem,  contains  in  itfeif 
fome  unknown,  principle  of  prefervation,  capable 
either  of  preventing  or  of  corredting,  in  itiany 
refpefts,  the  bad  effefts  even  of  a  very  faulty, 
regimen.  Mr.  Quefnai,  who  was  himfelf  a  phy- 
fician,  and  a  very  fpeculative  phyflciao>  feems  to 

have 
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have  entertained  a  notion  of  the  fame  kind  con-  ^  "xt  **' 
cerning  the  political  body,  and  to  have  imagined  u. 
that  it  would  thrive  and  profper  only  under  a 
certain  precifc  regimen,  the  exaft  regimen  of 
perfeft  liberty  and  perfeft  juftice.  He  feems  not 
to  have  confidered  that  in  the  political  body, 
the  natural  effort  which  every  man  is  continually 
making  to  better  his  own  condition,  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  prefervation  capable  of  preventing  and 
correfting,  in  many  refpefts,  the  bad  efFefts  of  a 
political  oeconomy,  in  fome  degree  both  partial 
^nd  oppreffive.  Such  a  political  ceconomy, 
though  it  no  doubt  retards  more  or  lefs,  is  not 
always  capable  of.  flopping  altogether  the  natural 
progrefs  of  a  nation  towards  wealth  and  pro- 
fperity,  ,and  flill  lefs  of  making  it  go  backwards. 
If  a  nation  could  not  proljper  without  the  enjoy- 
ment of  perfect  liberty  and  perfcft  juftice,  there 
is  not  in  the  world  a  nation  which  could  ever 
have  profpered.  In  the  political  body,  however, 
the  wifdom  of  nature  has  fortunately  made  ample 
provifion  for  remedying  many  of  the  bad  efFefts 
of  the  folly  and  injuflice  of  man;  in  the  fame 
manner  as  it  has  done  in  the  natural  body,  for 
remedying  thofe  of  his  floth  and  intemperance. 

The  capital  error  of  this  fyflem,  however,  feems  | 
tg  lie  in  its  reprefenting  the  clafs  of  artificers,  ma-  | 
nufafturers  and  merchants,  as  altogether  barren  / 
and  unproduftive.  The  following  obfervations  / 
may  ferve  to  fhow  the  impropriety  of  this  repre^f 
fentation.  -^ 

First,  this  clafs,    it  is  acknowledged,  repro- 
duces annually  the  value  of  its  own  annual  con- 
•  C  3  fumption. 
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»  o  o  K  fumptio»y  and  continues,  at  leaft,  the  cxiftence 
i^«-.^^J«--f'  of  the  ftock  or  capital  which  maintains  and  em- 
ploys it.  But  upon  this  account  alowe  the  de- 
nomination of  barreni  or  laoprodtK^tive  ftiout^ 
feem  to  be  rery  iavproperly  appKed  to*  it.  We 
fhoujd  not  call  a  raiapriage  barren  or  unproduc- 
tive, thaiigh  it  produced  only  a  fon  and  % 
daughter,  to  replace  the  father  and  mother,  and 
though  it  did  not  increafe  the  number  of  the; 
human  fpecies,  but  only  conrinued  it  as  it  was 
before.  Farmers  and  country  labourers^^  indeed,, 
over  and  above  tht*  ftock  wfeich  maintains  and^ 
employs  them,  reproduce  ann^ially  a  nea«  pro- 
duce, a  free  rent  to  the  landlord.  As  a  marriage 
which  affords  three  children  is  certainly  more 
produ<5live  than  one  which  affords  only  two;  fo» 
the  labour  of  fai'mers  and  country  labourers  is 
certainly  more  produ^ive  than  that  of  merchants, 
artificers  and  manufadlurers.  The  fuperior  pro- 
duce of  the  one  clafs,  hpwever,  does  not  render 
the  other  barren  or  unprodu<Srve. 

Secondly,  it  feems,  upon  this  account,  alto*-, 
gether  improper  to  conlider  artificers> ,  manufec- 
turers-and  merchants,  in  the  fame  light  as  me- 
nial iervants.     The    labour    of  menial    fervants 
does  not  continue  the  exiflence  of  the  fund  which  ' 
maintains   and    employs   them.     Their   mainte*  , 
nance  and  employnfient  is  akogether  at  the  ex-  * 
pence  of  theirlnafters,  and  the  work  which  they 
perform  is  not  of  a  nature  to  repay  that  expcnce. 
That  work  confifts  in  fervices  which  perifh  ge- 
nerally in  the  very  inftant  of  their  performance, 
and  does  not  fix  or  realize  itfelf  in  any  vendible 

commodity 
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•CommodUy  which  can  replace  the  value  of  thdr  c  h  a  ». 
wages  and  maiatienaace.  The  labour,  on  the  con-  ^^  -.^j* 
trary,  of  anifkers,  oia,nufedurers  and  merchants, 
naturally  does  fix  and  realize  itfelf  in  fome  fuch 
vendible  commodity.  It  is  upoiix  this  account  that, 
in  the  chapter  in  which  I  treat  of  produftive  and 
uaprodu(5tive  labour,  I  have  clajTed  artiBcers, 
manufefturers  and  merchants,  among  the  pro- 
ductive labourers,  and  menial  fervants  among  the 
barren  or  xinpiroduftive. 

Thirdly,  it  fcems.,  upon  evefy  fuppofitiou, 
innproper  to.  fay,  that  the  labour,  of  artificers, 
manufaftiirers  and  merchants,  does  cot  Lijcreafe 
the  real  revenue  of  the  focicty.  Though  we 
fliauld  fuppofe,  for  example,  as  it  ftems  to.be 
fuppofed  in  this  fyftem,  that  the  .value  of  the 
daily,  monthly,  and  yearly  confumption  of 
this  clafs  was  exaftly  equal  to  that  of  its 
daily,  monthly,  and  yearly  produdlionj  yet  ix 
would  not  from  thence  follow  that  its  labour 
added  nothing  t9  the  real  revenije,  to  the  re^ 
value  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  la^- 
bour  of  the  fociety.  An  artificer,  for  example, 
who,  in  the  firft  fix  months  after  harveft,  executes 
len  pounds  worth  of  work,  though  he  fhould  in  the 
iame  time  confume  ten  pounds  worth  of  corn  and 
other  neceflaries,  yet  really  adds  die  value  of  ten 
pounds  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and 
labour  of  the  fociety.  While  he  has  been  con- 
fuming  a  half  yearly  revenue  of  ten  pounds  worth 
of  corn  and  other  neceffaries,.  he  has  produced  an 
equal  value  of  work  capable  of  purchafing,  either 
to  himfelf  or  to  fome  other  perfon,  an  equal  half 
yearly  revenue. .  The  value,  therefore,  of  what 
C  4  has 
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*  %^  ^  has  been  confumed  and  produced  during  thefc 
fix  months  is  equal,  not  to  ten,  but  to  twentjr 
pounds.  It  is  poflible,  indeed,  that  no  more 
than  ten  pounds  worth  of  this  value,  may  ever 
have  exifted  at  any  one  moment  of  time.  But  if 
the  ten  pounds  worth  of  corn  and  other  neccf- 
iaries,  which  were  confumed  by  the  artificer,  had 
been  confumed  by  a  foldier  or  by  a  menial  fer- 
vant,  the  value  of  that  part  of  the  annual  produce 
which  exifted  at  the  end  of  the  fix  months^  would 
have  been  ten  pounds  iefs  than  it  aftually  is  in 
confequence  of  the  labour  of  the  artificer.  Though 
the  value  of  wh^t  the  artificer  produces,  there- 
fore, fhould  not  at  any  one  moment  of  time  be 
fuppofed  greater  than  the  value  he  confumes, 
yet  at  every  moment  of  time  the  aftually  exifting 
value  of  goods  in  the  market  is,  in  confequence 
of  what  he  produces,  greater  than  it  otherwife 
would  be. 

When  the  patrons  of  this  fyftem  affert,  that 
the  confumption  of  artificers,  manufadurers  and 
merchants,  is  equal  to  the  value  of  what  they 
produce,  they  probably  mean  no  more  than  that 
their  revenue,  or  the  fund  deflined  for  their  con- 
fumption, is  equal  to  it.  But  if  they  had  ex- 
prefled  themfelves  more  accurately,  and  only 
afleited,  that  the  revenue  of  this  clafs  was  equal 
to  the  value  of  what  they  produced,  it  might 
readily  have  occurred  to  the  reader,  that  what 
would  natuvally  be  faved  out  of  this  revenue, 
muft  neceflarily  increafe  more  or  Iefs  the  real 
wealth  of  the  focicty.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
make  out  Jbmething  like  an  argument,  it  was 
neccflary  that  they  fliould  exprefs  themfelves  a3 

they 
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they  have  done ;   and  this  argument,  even  fup-  c  h  a  ^ 
pofing  things  adually  were  as  it  fcems  to  pre-  v  ,.  ^'    / 
fume  them  to  be^  turns  out  to  be  a  very  incon* 
clufive  one. 

Fourthly,  farmers  and  country  labourers  caa 
no  more  augment,  without  parfimony,  the  real 
revenue,  die  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  la« 
hour  of  their*  fpciety,  than  artificers,  manufac** 
turers  and  merchants.  The  annual  produce  of 
the  land  and  labour  of  any  focicty  can  be  augr 
ttiented  only  in  two  ways  ;  either,  firft,  by  fome 
improvement  in  the  produAive  powers  of  the 
ufeful  labour  aftually  maintained  within  it;  or, 
fecondly,  by  fome  increafe  in  the  quantity  of 
that  labour. 

Th^  improvement  in  the  produftive  powers  of 
^ufeful  labour  depend,  firft,  upon  the  improve- 
ment in  the  ability  of  the  workman  j  and, 
/ccondly,  upon  that  of  the  machin^y  with  which 
he  works.  But  the  labour  of  artificers  and  ma- 
nufadurers,  as  it  is  capable  of  being  more  fub- 
•  divided,  and  the  labour  of  each  workman  re-» 
duced  to  a  greater  fimplicity  of  operation,  than 
that  of  farmers  and  country  labourers,  lb  it  is 
likewife  capable  of  both  thefe  forts  of  improve- 
ment in  a  much  higher  degree  *•  In  this  re- 
lpe6t,  therefore,  the  clafs  of  cultivators  can  have 
no  fort  of  advantage  over  diat  of  artificers  and 
manufafturers. 

The  increafe  in  the  quantity  of  ufeful  labour, 
aftually  employed  within  any  fociety,   muft  dc-j 

♦  See  Book  I.  Chap.  I. 

pend 
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BOO  k\pend  altogether  i^pon  the  iacreafe  of  the  capijc:^ 
jlivhich  eajploys  it;  and  the  increafe  of  that  ca?- 
f  pitalf  again*  muA  be  exadtiy  eqviat  to>  (he  amount 
of  the  favings  from  the  revenue,  eirfiei?  of  thfi^ 
partk^ldF  perfons  Kvho  manage  and  diredb  the 
^mptoyment  of  th^t  capital^  or  of  fbme  other 
perfons  who  tend  k  to  them.  If  ixierchaqis^  arttr 
ficers  ^d  manufacturers  are,  as  this,  fyftem  f^ems 
to  iuppofe,  naturally  more  incUned  to  parfmK^oy 
^Dd  iWing  than  proprietors  and  cubivators,  th^ey 
are,  (6  far,  more  Hkely  to  augment  the  quantity  «f 
ufefi^  labour  employed  within  their  foci^ety,  and 
confequerady  to  ihcreafe  its  real  revenue>  the  annual 
produce  of  its  land  and  labour. 

Fifthly  and  laftly,  though  the  revenue  of  the 
inhabitants  of  every  country  was  fuppofed  to 
confift  altogetlier,  as  this  fyftem  feems  to.  fop::, 
pofe,  in  the  quantity  of  fubfiftence  which  their 
induftry  could  procure  to  them  j  yet,  even  upon 
this  fuppofition,  the  revenue  of  a  trading  and 
raanufa6turing  country  muft,  other  things  being 
equal,  always  be  much  greater*  than  that  of  one 
without  trade  op  manufaftures.  By  Maeans  of 
trade  and  manufedures,  a  greater  quantity  of 
fubfiftence  can  be  annually  imported  into  a  par-^ 
titular  country  than  what  its  own  lands,  in  the 
aftual  ftate  of  their  9ultivation,  could  afford. 
The  inhabitants  of  a  town,  though  they  fre- 
quently poffefs  no  lands  of  their  own,  yet  draw 
to  themfelves  by  their  induftry  fuch  a  quantity 
of  the  rude  produce  of  the  lands  q£  other  people 
as  fupplie^  them,  not  only  with  the  materials  of 
their  work,  but  with  the  fund  of  their  fubfiftence. 

What 
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What  a  tsomn  rf^srys  is  ivkfe  regard  to  the  ^  »^a  p; 
country  in  its  neighbourhood,  one  mcfcpehdent 
ftate  or  country  may  frequently  be  with  regard 
lo  other  independent  ftates  or  countries.  It  is 
thw  that  Holland  d^aws  a  great  part  of  its  fob- 
ftftenccfrom  ether  countries;  live  cattle  from 
Holftein  and  Jutland,  and  corn  from  almoft  all 
riie  different  countries  of  Europe;  A  fmatt 
quafttity  of  manufaftwed  produce  purchafes  a 
great  quantity  of  rude  produce.  A  trading  and 
wianufafturing  country^  therefore,  naturally  pur- 
ehafcs  with  a  ftnall  part  of  its  manufeftured  pro- 
duce a  great  part  of  the  rude  produce  of  other 
countries ;  whik,  on-  the  contrary,  a  country 
without  trade  and  manufadkures  i^  generally 
obliged  to  putthafe,  at  the  expence  of  a  great 
part  of  ks  rude  produce,  a  very  fmall  part  of  the 
manufa<5lured  produce  of  other  countries.  The 
one  exports  what  can  fubfift  and  accommodate' 
but  a  very  few,  and  imports  the  llibfiftence  and 
accommodation  of  a  great  number.  The  other 
exports  the  accommodatipn  and  fubfiftence  ef  a 
great  mimber,  and  imports  that  of  a  very  few' 
only.  The  inhabitants  of  the  one  muft  always 
enjoy  a  nnuch  greater  quantity  of  jfiibfiftence  thaa 
what  their  own  lands,  in  the  aftual  ftate  of  their 
cultivation,  could  afford.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  other  muft  always  enjoy  a  much  fmaller 
quantity.  • 

This  fyftem,    however,  with  all  its  imperfec- 
tions, is,  perhaps,  the  neareft  approximation  to  the* 
truth  that  has  yet  been  publiftied  upon  the  fubjeft 
of  political  ccconomy,  and  is  upon  that  account 

well 
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BOOK  well  worth  the  confideration  of  every  man  who 
wilhes  to  examine  with  attention  the  principles 
of  that  very  important  fcience.  Though  in  re- 
prcfenting  the  labour  which  is  employed  upon 
land  as  the  only  produ6live  .labour,  t|ic  notions 
which  it  inculcates  are  perhaps  too  narrow  and 
confined  5  yet  in  reprefentiiig  the  wealth  of  na- 
tions a^  confifting,  not  in  the  unconfumable  riches 
of  nK)ney,  but  in  the  confumable  goods  annually 
reproduced  by  the  labour  of  the  fociety  j  and  in 
reprefenting  perfect  liberty  as  the  only  effeftual 
expedient  for  rendering  this  annual  reproduftion 
the  greateft  poflible,  its  doftrine  feems  to  be  in 
every  refpeft  as  juft  as  it  is  generous  and  liberaL 
Its  foUojvers  are  very  numerous ;  and  as  men  are 
fond  of  paradoxes,  and  of  appeafing  to  under- 
ftand  what  furpafles  the  comprelienfion  of  ordi- 
nary people,  the  paradox  which  it  maintains, 
concerning  the  unproduftive  nature  of  manu- 
facturing labour,  has  not  perhaps  contributed  a 
little  to  increafe  the  number  of  its  admirers. 
They  have  for  fome  years  paft  n^tde  a  pretty 
confiderable  fed,  diftinguifhed  in  the  French  re- 
public of  letters  by  the  name  of.  The  GEcono- 
mifts.  Their  works  have  certainly  been  of  fome 
fervice  to  their  country;  not  only  by  bringing 
into  general  difcuflion,  many  fubjefts  which  had 
never  been  well  examined  before,  but  by  influ- 
encing in  fome  meafure  the  public  adminiftra- 
tion  in  favour  of  agriculture.  It  has  been  in 
confeqiience  of  their  reprefentations,  according- 
ly, that  the  agriculture  of  France  has  been  de- 
livered from  fcveral  of  the  opprcflions«  which  it; 

before 
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before  laboured  under.  The  term  during  whidh  chap. 
fuch  a  leafe  can  be  granted,  as  will  be  valid  t^-^^.y 
againft  every  future  purchafer  or  proprietor  of 
the  land,  has  been  prolonged  from  nine  to  twenty^ 
feven  years.  The  ancient  provincial  reftraints  upon 
the  tranfportation  of  corn  from  one  province  of 
the  kingdom  to  another,  have  been  entirely  taken 
away,  and  the  liberty  of  exporting  it  to  all  fo^ 
reign  countries,  has  been  eftablilhed  as  the  com- 
mon  law  of  the  kingdom  in  all  ordinary  cafes. 
This  feft,  in  their  works,  which  are  very  nu^ 
ttierous,  and  which  treat  not  only  of  what  is  pro- 
perly called  Political  CEconomy,  or  of  the  na- 
ture and  caufes  of  tbci  wealth  of  nations,  but  of 
every  other  branch  of  the  fyftem  of  civil  gO^ 
vernment,  all  follow  implicitly,  and  without  any 
fenfible  variation,  the  dodrine  of  Mr,  Quefnai* 
There  is  upon  this  account  little  variety  in  the 
greater  part  of  their  works.  The  moft  diftindb' 
and  beft  conne6ted  account  of  this  doftrinc  is  to 
be  found  in  a  little  book  written  by  Mr.  Mercier 
de  la  Riviere,  fometime  Intendant  of  Martinico, 
intitled.  The  natural  and  eflential  Order  of  Po- 
.  litical  Societies.  The  admiration  of  this  whole 
feft  for  their  matter,  who  was  himfelf  a  man  of 
the  greateft  modefty  and  fimplicity,  is  not  infe- 
rior to  that  of  any  of  the  ancient  philofophers 
for  the  founders  of  their  refpeftive  fyftems. 
'^  There  have  been,  fince  the  world  began,"  fays 
a  very  diligent  and  refpeftable  author,  the  Mar- 
quis dc  Mirabeau,  **  three  great  inventions 
**  which  have  principally  given  liability  to  po- 
*'  litical  focietics,  independent  of  many  other  in- 
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^'  venttans  ^hich    have    enriched   and  '  addmed 

*«  them.     The  firft,  is  the  invention  of  writing, 

^  which  akme  gives  human  nature  the  power  of 

-^  tranfniitting,    without  alseranon^  its  iaws,  its 

'^^  contraifts,  its  annals>  and  its  difcoveries.     The 

'^  fecond,  is  the  invention  of  money,  which  fcinds 

^*  together  all  the  relations  between  civilized  fo- 

^  cicties.     The  third,  is  the  CEcononiical  Table, 

•<<  the  rcfuilt  of  the  other  two,    which  completes 

«^  them  both  by  perfeding  their  objeft  j  the  great 

•'  difcovery  of  our  age,  but  'of  which  our  pofte- 

«  rity  will  reap  the  benefit." 

/   As  the   political  oeconomy  of  the  nations  of 

ttiodern  Europe,   has  bee»   more  favourable  to 

•manufadlurcs  and  foreign  trade,   the  induftry  of 

the  k>wns,  than  to  agriculture,  the  induftry  of  the 

•country ;   fo  that  of  other  nations  has  followed  a 

different  plan,  and  has  been  more  favourable  to 

agriculture    than    to    manufaftures    and  foreign 

'trade. 

TftE  policy  of  China  favours  agriculture  more 
than  all  other  employments.  In  China,  the  con- 
dition of  a  labourer  is  faid  to  b^  as  much  fupc- 
rior  to  that  of  an  artificer  5  as  in  moft  parts  of 
Europe,  that  of  an  artificer  is  to  that  of  a  la- 
bourer. In  China,  the  great  ambition  of  every 
man  is  to  get  poffeffion  of  fome  litrie  bit  of  land, 
•either  in  property  or  in  leafe ;  and  leafes  are  there 
faid  to  be  granted  upon  very  moderate  terms,  and 
to  be  fufficiently  fecured  to  the  leffees.  The  Chi- 
rtefe  have  little  refpeft  for  foreign  trade.  Your 
"beggarly  commerce !  was  the  language  in  which 
The  Mandarins  of  Pekin  ufed  to  talk  to  Mr. 
12  '  De  Lange, 
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Be  Langc,  the  Ruffian  eriVjBiy>  concefnii^  k*. 
Eico^  with  J;^|>an)  the  Cbiaefe  carry  q^,  rfiem- 
fdves,  and  in  their  owa  feottomS)  Jittk  <^r  no  fo- 
reign trade ;  aftd  it  is  only  into  ohc  or  two  ports 
of  thtir  kingdom  that  they  even  admit  4rhe  iJiips 
€if  foreign  =Mtians.  Foreign  trade,  thorefore,  is,. 
in  China,  et^eiy  iK?!ay  confined  within  a  mvich  n«r* 
rower  circk  than  that  -to  which  it  would  nat«- 
raBy  e?«teiid  itJfelf,  if  mote  freedom  was  allowed  to 
it,  eitl^r  in-rfeeit-  ^\m  fhips.,  or  in  thofe  xyf  fordga 
tiatioh&. 

MANUFA<:*tuRts,  as  141  a  fmafl  hvlk  they  fre* 
qufemfty  •<}<:fhtffln  a  great  vakie,  and  can  upon  that 
account  be  tranfported  at  lefs  expence  from  one 
coui^fy  to  another  thiafti  mt)ft  parts  df  rude  pro- 
duc6,  are,  in  almoft  all  co«rttric»,  the  principal 
fiippbrt  ^f  foreign  trade.  In  countries,  befides, 
lefs  'ektettfive  tod '  lefs  favourably  drcumftandcd 
for  itlterior  comma'ce  tban^China,  tbey^neraliy 
require  the  fupport  of  foreign  trade.  Wftbortt 
an  citenfive  foreign  maS^ket,  ihey  could  tm  well 
ftcyurifh,  either  in  countries  fo  moderately  extcn- 
five  as  to  aflferd  but  a  nafrow  home  market;  €ft 
in  ceuntfies  where  the  communicatiotri  between 
one  ppdvittce  and  another  was  fo  difficult,  ais  «o 
render  it  ifnpoffibie  for  the  goods  of  aiafy  parti* 
Cular  place  m  -enjoy  the  wdiole  of  that  home 
market  which  the  courtcry  could  afford.  ThcA 
perfeftion  of  manufe(^ring  induftry,  it  muft  be 
f emetnbered,  depends  altogether  upon  the  divi«- 
fion  of  labour;   and  the  degree  to  wliich  the  di- 

♦  See  thcJottriKil  of  Mr.  De  Lange  in  Bell's  Travels, 
vol..  ii.  jp.  25^.  276.  and  29.3. 
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i  o  o  It  vifion  o^  laboui'  can  be  introduced  into  any  mi* 
nufafture>  is  neceffarily  regulated,  it  has  already 
been  fhown,  by  the  extent  of  the  market.    But 
the  great  extent  of  the  empire  of  China,  the  vaft 
multitude  of  its  inhabitants,   the  variety  of  cli-^ 
mate,  and  confequently  of  produftions  in  its  dif- 
ferent provirtces,  and  the  eafy  communication  by 
means  of  water  carriage  between  the  greater  part 
of  them,  render  the  home  market  of  that  country 
of  {o  great  extent,  as  to  be  alone  fufficient  to  fup- 
port  very  great  manufactures,   and  to  arfmit  of 
very  confiderabfc  fubdivifions  of  labour.      The 
home  market  of  China  is,  perhaps,  in  extent,  not 
much  inferior  to  the  market  of  all  the  different 
countries  of  Europe  put  together*     A  more  ex-^ 
tenfive  foreign  trade,  however,  which  to  this  great 
home  market  added  the  foreign  market  of  all  the 
reft  of  the  world ;   cfpecially  if  any  confider able 
part  of  this  trade  was  carried  on  in  Chincfe  Ihips  5 
could  fcarce  fail  to  incfeafe  very  much  the  ma- 
hufaftures  of  China,  and  to  improve  very  much 
the  produdive  powers  of  its  manufefturing  in- 
duftry.     By  a  more  extenfive  navigation,  the  Chi- 
nefe  would  naturally  learn  the  art  of  ufing  and 
conftrufting  themfelves  all  the  different  machines" 
made  ufe  of  in  other  countries,   as  well  as  the 
othfer  improvements   of  art   and  induftry  which 
are    praftifcd   in   all  the   different  parts   of  the 
world.     Upon  their  prefent  plan  they  have  litdc 
opportunity  of  improving  themfelves  by  the  ex- 
ample of  any  other  n^on^    except  that  of  the  . 
Japanefe. 

The  policy  of  ancient  Egypt  too,  and  that  of 
the  Gentoo  government  of  Indoftan,  feem  to  have 

favoured 
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favoured  agriculture  more  than  all  other  employ-  chap. 
Itients. 

Both  in  ancient  Egypt  and  Indoftan,  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  was  divided  into  dif- 
ferent cafts  or  tribes,  each  of  whicfli  was  confined^ 
from  father  to  fon,  to  a  particular  employment 
or  clafs  pf  employments.  The  fon  of  a  prieft 
was  neceflarily  a  prieft ;  the  fon  of  a  foldier,  a 
foldierj  the  fon  of  a  labourer,  a  labourer  3  the 
fon  of  a  weaver,  a  weaver ;  the  fon  of  a  taylor, 
a  taylor ;  &c.  In  both  countries,  the  caft  of  the 
priefts  held  the  higheft  rank,  and  that  of  the  fol- 
diers  the  next  j  and  in  both  countries,  the  caft  of 
the  farmers  and  labourers  was  fuperior  to  the  cafts 
of  merchants  and  manufafturers. 

The  government  of  both  countries  was  parti- 
cularly attentive  to  the  intereft  of  agriculture. 
The  works  conftrufted  by  the  ancient  fovereigns 
of  Egypt  for  the  proper  diftribution  of  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Nile  were  famous  in  antiquity  1  and 
the  ruined  remains  of  fome  pf  them  are  ftill  the 
admiration  of  travellers.  Thofe  of  the  fame 
kind  which  were  conftrufted  by  the  ancient  fo- 
vereigns of  Indoftan,  for  the  proper  diftribution 
of  the  waters  of-  the  Ganges  as  well  as  of  many 
other  rivers,  though  they  have  been  lefs  cele- 
brated, feem  to  have  been  equally  great.  Both 
countries,  accordingly,  though  fubjedt  occafion- 
ally  to  dearths,  have  been  famous  for  their  great 
fertility.  Though  both  were  extremely  popu- 
lous, yet,  in  years  of  moderate  plenty,  they  were 
both  able  to  export  great  quantities  of  grain  to 
their  neighbouifs. 

Vol.  hi.  D  The 
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The  ancient  Egyptians  had  ^  fup^rilitioiii 
averfion  to  the  fea ;  and  as  the  G^ntoo  religioa 
does  not  permit  iu  followers  to  light  ^  firej  nor 
Confequently  tp  drcfs  any  viduals  upon  the  wa-* 
tcr,  it  in  efFedl  prohibits  them  from  all  diftanc 
i^a  voyages*  Bodi  the  Egyptians  and  Indians 
muft  have  depended  alnrvoft  altogether  up{lfii  th^ 
navigation  of  other  nations  for  the  export^tioii 
of  their  furplus  produge;  and  this  dependency* 
as  it  muft  have  confined  the  market,  fo  it  muft 
have  difcauraged  the  iacrea&  of  this  furplus  pro- 
duce* It  muft  have  difcouraged  too  the  incre^ 
of  the  manufa(^ure4  produce  more  than  diat  of 
t;he  rude  produce.  Manufadhires  require  a  rpuch 
more  ^tenfive  market  than  the  ^)pft  impori^QC 
parts  of-the  rude  produce,  of  the  land.  A  fiqgle 
IJ^oemaker  will  nnake  jpaore  th$n  jhree  hw^d 
pairs  of  iHoes  in  the  yeafi  ^nd  his  owa  family 
will  not  perhaps  wear  out  fix  pairs,  Unlef^ 
therefore  he  has  ^e  cuftoip  of  at  Icaft  fifty  fi|ch 
families  as  his  own, .  he  cannot  diipofe  of  the 
'whole  produce  of  his  own  labpur.  The  rnoft 
numerous  clafs  of  artificers  will  feldomj  in  a  lai^ 
icountry,  make  more  than  one  in  fifty  or  oi^e  in  9 
.hundred  of  tlie  whole  number  q£  families  c^iv 
tained  in  it*  But  in  fugh  large  Qountrie^  v 
France  and  EngUndj  the  number  of  people  env 
ployed  in  agriculture  bap  by  fonie  authors  l^^ 
computed  at  a  half^  by  Qthers>  at  a  third>  and  by 
no  author  that  I  ,kr>o^\y  of,  at  lefs  than  a  Mth  of 
the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  country.  But  9Sk 
the  produce  of  the  agriculture  of  both  France 
tod  England  is,  the  far  greater  part  of  it>  con- 
4.  filmed 
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jfemed  at  home>  each  perfon  employed  in  it  muft, 
ectofding  t^  thdfe    cottiputdtions,    require  little- 
mwe  thin  the  cdftom  of  one,  two,  or,  at  mod, 
lif  four  tbch  faiftilies  as  his  own^  irt  order  to  dif- 
pok  of  thfc  whole  produce  of  his  own  laboun 
Agriculture,    therefore,    can   fbpport  itfelf  undef- 
the  diftoufageiMnt  of  a  cdnfined  market,  much 
better  thah  m^nufadures.     In  both  ancient  Egypt 
dtid  Ihddftaii,    indeed,    the   confinement  of  the 
fbr'eign  market  Was  in  fome  meafure  compenfated 
by  the  conveniericy  of  mdny  inland  navigations^ 
-whith  opeHed,  in  the  moft  advantageous  manner, 
the  whole  extent  df  the  home  market  to  every 
p^n  of  the  produce  of  every  difftrcnt  diftrift  of 
thofe  countries.     The  great  extent  of  ffidoftan 
t&d  rendered  the  hothe  market  of  that  countrjr 
very  gte^t,  attd  fuffident  td  fupport  a  great  va^ 
riety  of  manufa&ures.     But  the  fmall  ejttent  of 
dri^ient  Egypty  ^hicft  Ifras  never  equal  to  Eng- 
l»rt^,  muft  «  til  times  have  rendered  the  home 
itlATket  of  that  toUMify  too  nslrrbw  for  fupport- 
Ifig  arty  great  Variety  of  fhahufaftufes.     Bengal, 
*Ccordingly,    ^he   province    df    Indoftan    which 
G6mnfiorilf  exports  Ihe  greateft  qufantity  of  rice, 
h^    alway*    been     ftldre    remafkable     for    the 
45j^rtation  of  a  great  variety  of  manufactures, 
thsm  for  «hat  ef  iCSf  grainj     Ancient  Egypt,  on  the 
contrary^  though  it  exported  fome  manufaftures, 
fine  Knen  in  particular,    as  well  as  fofne  other 
godds,  wa*  always  moft  diftinguifhed  for  its  great 
expOFiackrn  df  gritin.    It  Wa^  loftg  the  grafnary  of 
4)Q  Rtfnnraa  empire* 
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BOOK       The   fovcrcigns  of  China,  of  ancient  Egypt, 


and  of  the  different  kingdoms  into  which  In- 
doftan  has  at  different  times  been  divided,  have 
always  derived  the  whole,  or  by  fer  the  moft 
confiderable  part,  of  their  revenue  from  fome  fort 
of  land- tax  or  land-rent.  This  land-tax  or  land- 
rent,  like  the  tithe  in  Europe,  conlifted  in  a  cer- 
tain proportion,  a  fifth,  it  is  faid,  of  the  produce 
of  the  land,  which  was  either  delivered  in  kind^ 
or  paid  in  money,  according  to  a  certain  valua- 
tion, and  which  therefore  varied  from  year  to 
year  according  to  all  the  variations  of  the  pro- 
duce. It  was  natural  therefore,  that  the  fovc- 
rcigns of  thofe  countries  fhould  be  particularly 
attentive  to  the  interefts  of  agriculture,  upon  the 
profperity  or  declenfion  of  which  immediately  de- 
pended the  yearly  increafe  or  diminution  of  their 
own  revenue. 

,  The  policy  of  the  ancient  republics  of  Greece, 
and  that  of  Rome,  though  it  honoured  agricul- 
ture more  than  manufadlures  or  foreign  trade, 
yet  feems  rather  to  have  difcouraged  the  latter 
employments,  than .  to  have  given  any  direct  or 
intentional  encouragement  to  the  former.  In 
feveral  of  the  ancient  dates  of  Greece,  foreign 
trade  was  prohibited  altogether;  and  in  feveraj 
others  the  employments  of  artificers  and  nia- 
nufafturers  were  confidered  as  hurtful  to  the 
flrength  and  agility  of  the  human  body,  as  ren- 
dering it  incapable  of  thofe  habits  which  their 
military  and  gymnaftic  exercifes  endeavoured  to 
form  in  it,  and  as  thereby  difqualifying  it  more 

^  -     or 
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or  lefs  for  undergoing  the  fatigues  and  encoun-  chap. 
tering  the  dangers  of  war.  Such  occupations 
were  confidcred  as  fit  only  for  flavcs,  and  the  free 
citizens  of  the  ftate  were  prohibited  from  exercifing 
them.  Even  in  thofe  ftates  where  no  fuch  pro- 
hibition took  place,  as  in  Rome  and  Athens,  the 
great  body  of  the  people  were  in  effeft  excluded 
from  all  the  trades  which  are  now  commonly  excr- 
cifed  by  the  lower  fort  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns. 
Such  trades  were,  at  Athens  and  Rome,  all  oc- 
cupied by  the  flaves  of  the  rich,  who  exercifcd 
them  for  the  benefit  of  their  matters,  whofe  wealth, 
power,  and  proteftion,  made  it  almoft  impoflible 
for  a  poor  freeman  to  fin^  a  market  for  his  work, 
when  it  came  into  competition  with  that  of  the 
flaves  of  the  rich.  Slaves,  however,  are  veiy  fel- 
dom  inventive;  and  all  the  moft  important  im- 
provements, either  in  machinery,  or  in  the  arrange- 
ment and  diftribution  of  work,  which  facilitate  and 
abridge  labour,  have  been  the  difcoveries  of  free- 
men. Should  a  flave  propofe  any  improvement 
of  this  kind,  his  matter  would  be  very  apt  to  con- 
fider  the  propofal  as  the  fuggettion  of  lazinefs,  and 
of  a  defire  to  fave  his  own  labour  at  the  matter's 
expence.  The  poor  flave,  inttead  of  reward, 
would  probably  meet  with  much  abufe,  perhaps 
with  fome  punifliment. '  In  the  manufaftures 
carried  on  by  flaves,'  therefore,  more  labour  muft 
generally  have  been  employed  to  execute  the 
fame  quantity  of  work,  than  in  thofe  carried  on 
by  freemen.  The  work  of  the  former  muft, 
upon  that  account,  generally  have  been  dearer 
D  ;j  than 
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B  o  j5  i;  than  th^  of  the  latter.     The  Huag^jri^in  iniilefh^ 
it  i3  remar^ced  by  Mr.  Montefquiw^^  t^aygh  fiQ^ 
richer,  h^ve  always  been  wrought  >vith  k^  f^pe^e, 
^nd  therefore  with  more  profit,  th^n  Ae  T^rkiih 
rniaes  in  tiheir  neighbourhood.  Th^  Tiifkifti  naiaes, 
are  wrought  by  flavea;   and  tbo  ^rg(i^  of  ih^jfe 
flaves  are  the  only  machines  whic^  the  Tutfe^  fe*we 
ever  thought   of  eofiploying.     The   Hving%riaa 
piines  are  wrought  by  fre^men^  who  e^ppi^  a  gljeat 
de.al  pf  raachineryj^   by  which  they  fe^iliM^  wd 
^bridge  their  own  labour,     fxom  the  vfry  Ultte 
thq^t  is.  known  about  the  price  of  mapVi^^tgrfA  if^ 
;he  times  of  the  Greeks  ar^  Rocnaps,  it  wwWl 
appea^i:  t^t  thofe  of  the  fi^er  fof t  w€fe  e^Cffliyely 
deaf.     Sjlk  fold  fox  its  weight  in  gx44     tt  w#§^ 
jpptj  indeedj,  in  thofe  timea  a  EurQpean.nw^'ut^- 
ture;    ^nd  as.  it  was'  all  brought  fro^-v  tjie,  1^^^ 
Indies^  the  diftance  of  the  Q^riage  ipajp  ip  ^im» 
meafure  accoun?  fgr  th.e  gce^tncrfe  qf  th^  pripa, 
The  price,  ho.weyec,  which  a  la4y,  it  is  faiicJ,  wouWi 
fometimes  pay  for  a  piece  of  very  finq  lijgteft^  ieQiBS 
to  have  been  equally  extravagant ;  and  as  lipeft  wa(^ 
always  eithei?  an  Europp^n,   or,    at  iktheft,   an 
Egyptian  manufafture,  this  hjgh  price  can  be  ac- 
counted for  only  by  the  great  expence  of  the  la- 
bour which  muft  have  be^  employed  afcout  it^ 
'  and  the  expence  of  this  lijbaur  again  could  arife 
ff om  nothing  but  the  awkwardaefe  ojf  the  ma- 
chinery which  it  made  ufe  of     The  pi^ice-  of  fiya^ 
wooUens.too,    though   pot  quite  fo  ex!tra,vagjpit, 
feems  however  to  hav^  been  much  abQve  that  of 
the  prefent  times.     Scfme  qloth§^  we?  z;r^  tiQld  by 
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Pltny,  dyed  m  a  particular  mincer,  coft  a  huhdred  c  W  a  ^, 
denarii,    or  three  pourrds   fix  fliillihgs  and  eight       *^* 
pence  the  pound  weight  *.     Others  dyed  in  fino- 
thei*  manner  coft  a  thoufand  denarii  the  pound 
Iveight,   or  thirty-three  pounds  fix  Ihillings  and 
flight  pence.     The  Roman  pound,  it  muft  be  re-» 
mennfbered,  contained  only  twelve  of  our  avoirdu- 
pois ounces.     This  high  price,  iildced,  feems  to 
have  been  principally  owing  to  the  dye.     But  had 
not  the  cloths  themfelves  been  much  dearer  than 
any  which  are  made  in  the  prefent  times,  fo  very 
expensive  a  dye  would  not  probably  have  been 
beftowed  upon  them.     The  dilproportion  would 
have  been  too  great  between  the  value'  of  the 
a:cceflbry  and  that  of  the  principal.     The  price 
mentioned  by  the  fame  f  author  of  fome  TricK- 
naria,  a  fort  of  woollen  pillows  or  cufhions  made 
ofe  of  to  lean  upon  as  they  reclined  upon  their 
couches  at  table,  pafles  all  cfedibility;   fome  of 
them  being  faid  to  have  coft  more   than  thirty 
thoufand,  others  more  than  three  hundred  thoufand 
pound's.     This  high  price  too  is  not  faid  to  have  . 
ariferi  from  the  dye.     In  the  drefs  of  the  'people  of 
felhion  of  both  kxcs,  there  feems  to  have  been 
much  lefs  variety,  it  is  obferved  by  Doftor  Ar- 
buthnot,  in  ancient  than  in  moderti  times  ;  and  the 
very  little  variety  which  we  find  in  that  of  the  an- 
x:ient  ftatues. confirms  his  obfervation.     He  infers 
from  this,  that  their  drefs  muft  upon  the  whole  have 
been  cheaper  than  ours :    but  the  conclufion  does 
not  feem  to  follow.    When  the  expence  of  fafhion- 
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BOOK  able  drcfs'  is  very  great,  the  variety  muft  be  very 
ftnall.  But  when,  by  the  improvements  in  the 
produdive  powers  of  manufafturing  art  and  in- 
(iuftry,  the  expence  of  any  one  drefs  comes  to  be 
very  moderate,  the  variety  will  naturally  be  very 
great.  The  rich  not  being  able  to  diftinguifh 
themfelves  by  the  expence  of  any  one  drefs,  will 
naturally  endeavour  to  do  fo  by  the  multitude  and 
variety  of  their  drefles. 

Th?  grtateft  and  moft  important  branch  of  the 
commerce  of  every  nation,  it  has  already  been  ob- 
ferved,  is  that  which  is  carried  on  between  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town  and  thofe  of  the  country.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  town  draw  from  the  country  the 
rude  produce  which  conftitutes  both  the  materials 
of  their  work  and  the  fund  of  their  fubfiftence ; 
and  they  pay  for  this  rude  produce  by  fending  bacl; 
tp  the  country  a  cert^iq  portion  of  it  manufaftured 
and  prepared  for  immediate  ufe.  The  trade  which 
is  carried  on  between  thefe  two  different  fets  of 
people,  confifts  ultimately  in  a  certain  quantity  of 
rude  produce  exchangdd  for  a  certain  quantity  of 
manufadtured  produce.  The  dearer  the  latter, 
therefore,  the  cheaper  the  former  j  and  whatever 
tends  in  any  country  to  raife  the  price  of  manu- 
faftured  produce,  tends  to  lower  that  of  the  rude 
produce  of  the  land,  and  thereby  to  difcourage 
agriculture.  The  fmaller  the  quantity  of  ma- 
pufaftured  produce  which  any  given  quantity  of 
rude  produce,  or,  what  comes  to  the  fame  things 
which  the  price  of  any  given  quantity  of  rude 
produce  is  capable  of  purchafing,  the  fmaller 
^;he   ej^changeable  value  of  that   ^iven   quantity 
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of  rude  produce  j   the  fmaller  the  encouragement  chap. 
which  either  the  landlord  has  to  increafe  its  quan- 
tity by  improving,   or  the  farmer  by  cultivating 
the  land.     Whatever,  befides,  tends  to  diminifl^ 
in  any  country  the  number  of  artificers  and  mai 
nufafturers,  tends  to  diminifh  the  home  markeij 
the  mod  important  of  all  markets  for  the  rudd 
produce  of  the  land,  and  thereby  ftill  further 
diicourage  agriculture. 

Those  fyftems,  therefore,  which  preferring 
agriculture  to  all  other  employments,  in  order 
to  promote  it,  impolc  reftraints  upon  manufac* 
tures  and  foreign  trade,  aft  contrary  to  the  very 
end  which  they  propofe,  and  indireftly  difcou- 
rage  that  very  fpecies  of  induftry  which  they 
mean  to  promote.  They  are  fo  far,  perhaps, 
more  inconfiftent  than  even  the  mercantile  fyftem* 
That  fyfteni,  by  encouraging  manufaftures  and 
fpreign  trade  more  than  agriculture,  turns  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  capital  of  the  fociety  from 
fupporting  a- more  advantageous,  to  fuppott  a 
lefs  advantageous  fp>cies  of  induftry.  But  ftill 
it  really  and  in  the  end  encourages  that  fpecies 
of  induftry  which  it  means  to  promote.  Thofe 
agricultural  fyftems,  on  the  contrary,  really  and 
in  the  end  difcourage  their  own  favourite  Ipecies 
pf  induftry. 

It  is  thus  that  every  (yftem  which  endeavours, 
cither,  by  extraordinary  encouragements,  to  draw 
towards  a  particular  Ipecies  of  induftry  a  greater 
Ihare  of  the  capital  of  the  fociety  than  what  would 
naturally  go  tQ  it  i  or,  by  extraordinary  reftraints, 
p  fQr^e  frgm  a  particular  Ipecies  qf  induftry  fqmc 
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fliare  of  the  capital  which  would  otherwife  be 
employed  in  it;  is  in  reality  fubverfive  of  the 
great  purpofe  which  it  means  to  promote.  It 
retards;  inftead  of  accelerating,  the  progrefs  of 
the  fociety  towards  real  wealth  and  greatnefs  j  and 
diminifhcs,  inftead  of  increafing,  the  real  value  of 
the  anmtal  produce  of  its  land  and  labour. 

All  fjrftems  either  of  preference  or  of  reftraint, 
therefore,  being  thus  completely  taken  away,  th,c 
obvious  and  fimple  fyftem  of  natural  liberty  efta- 
Wifhes  kfelf  of  its  own  accord.  Every  man,  as 
long  as  he  does  not  violate  the  laws  of  juftice,  ii 
left  perfeftly  free  to  purfoe  his  own  intereft  his 
own  way,  and  to  bring  both  his  induftry  and  capi- 
tal into  competition  with  thofc  of  any  other  min, 
or  order  of  men.  The  Ibvereign  is  completely 
difcharged  from  a  duty,  in  the  attempting  to  per- 
form which  he  muft  always  be  expofed  to  innu- 
merable defufions,  and  for  rirc  proper  performance 
of  Which  no  htmnan  wilHom  or  knowledge  couH 
ever  be  fufficients  the  duty  of  fuperintending 
the  induftry  of  private  people,  and  of  directing  it 
towards  the  employments  moft  fuitable  to  the  in- 
tereft of  the  fociety:  According  to  the  fyftem  of 
natural  liberty,  the  foveteign  has  only  three  duties 
to  attend'  to ;  three  duties  of  great  importance, 
indeed,  but  plain  and  intelligible  to  common  un- 
derftandings :  firft,  the  duty  of  protefting'  the  fo-- . 
ciety  from  the  violence  and  invafion  of  other  in- 
dependent focictics;  fccondly,  the  duty  of  pro- 
tefting,  as  fer  as  poffible,  every  member  of  the 
fociety  from  the  injuftice  or  opprelRon  of  every 
other  member  of  it,  i>r  the  duty  of  cftabKlhirtg 
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an  exaft  adminiftration  of  juftice ;  and,  thirdly,  c  «  a  p. 
the  duty  of  erefting  and  maintaining  certain  pub-  ^^ 
lie  works  and  certain  public  inftit^tions,  which 
it  can  never  be  for  the  intereft  of  any  individual, 
pr  fnoall  nvmbcr  of  imlividvais,  to  ercft  and  ttiain-, 
tain ;  becaufe  the  profit  could  pever  repay  the  ex- 
pence  to  any  individual  or  fmall  number  of  indi- 
viduals, though  it  may  frequently  do  much  more 
than  repay  it-  to  a  great  fqfciety. 

The  proper  performance  of  thofe  fevcral  duties 
pf  the  fovereign  ncceflarily  fuppofes  a  certain  ex- 
pence  ;  and  this  expenee  again  neceflarily  requires 
a  certain  revenue  to  fupport  it.  In  the  following 
book,  therefore,  I  ihall'eodea,vaur  to  explain ;  firft, 
•what  are  the  neceflary  expences  of  the  fovereign 
pr  commonfweakhi  and  wftich  of  thofe  expences 
ought  to  be  defrayed  by  the  general,  coatpbution 
pf  the  whole  fociety ;  and  which  of  them,  by  that 
of  fome  particular  part  only,  or  of  fbme  particular 
members  of  the  fociety :  fecondly,  what  are  the. 
different  methods  in  which  the  whole  fociety  may 
be  made  to  contribute  towards  defraying  the  ex- 
pences incuiTkbent  on  the  whole  fociety,  and  what 
are  the  principal  advantages  and  inconveniences 
of  each  of  thofe  methods :  and,  thirdly,  what  are 
^he  reafons  and  caufes  which  have  induced  ahnoft 
^  modern  govenwnents  ta  mortgage  fome  part 
pf  this  revenue,  or  to  contract  debts,  and  what 
h&y€  hjeen  the  tSc&s  of  thofe  debts  upon  the  real 
waafth>  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour 
0^  the  fociety.  The  folkywing  book,  therefore, 
wit  naturaHjF  be  divided  into  ^ree  chapters. 
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he  can*  Among  the  Tartars>  even  chi  wdmcit 
have  been  frequently  known  to  engage  in  batde. 
If  they  conquer,  whatever  belongs  to  the  hofttk 
tribe  ia  the  recompence  of  the  vi6bory»  But  if 
they  are  yanquilhed,  all  is  loft,  and  rldt  only 
their  herds  and  flocks,  but  their  women  vand  <fhil- 
dren,  become  the  booty  of  thd  conquerdn  Evdft 
the  greater  part  of  thdfe  who  furvivfc  the  A&iCfA 
are  obliged  to  fubmit  to  him  for  the  fake  of  itn* 
inediate  fubfiftence.  The  reft  afe  conrunonlyidif* 
fipated  and  difperfed  in  the  defart, 

The  ordinary  life,  the  ordinary  ejiercifes  <>f  a 
Tartar  or  Arab,  prepare  hin^  fufficiently  for  wiar* 
Running,  wreftling,  cudgel-playirtg,  throtring 
the  javelin,  drawing  the  bow,  &c.  are  the  cdm* 
mon  paftimes  of  thofe  who  live  in  thd  o/peA  aili 
and  are  all  of  them  the  images  of  ^af -  When  a 
Tartar  or  Arab  adually  goes  to  war,  he  is  tn*in-* 
tinned,  by  his  own  herds  and  fk>cks  which  he  car* 
ries>  with  him,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  peace* 
His  chief  or  fovereigoj  for  thofe  nations  havd  all 
chiefs  or  fovereigns,  i$  at  ho  fort  of  expencfe  in 
preparing  him  for  the  field ;  and  when  he  is  in  It^ 
the  chance  of  plunder  is  the  only  pay  ^hkh  he 
either  expeds  or  reqwires. 

A;^  army  of  hunters  can  feldom  extded  tw*  of 
three  hundred  mien.  The  precarious  fubfiftelic* 
which  the  chace  affordi^ '  coirid  feldom  allow  a 
greater  number  to  keep  together  for  aity  con- 
fiderable  tiaie.  An  army  of  fbepherds,  on  the 
contrary,  may  foa^tinfles  amount  to  two-  Or  thre^ 
hundred  thoufand.  As  long  as  nothing  ftopi 
their  progre£»y  as  lo»g  as  they  c^  gp"  00  fi^om 

one 
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gm  di&n&p  of  .whi<;h  they  have  conCumed  the  e  h  a  e. 

for^gej    to    ?UK>ther  which  is  yet  efltirc;    there 

fef  m9  to  be  icarce  any  limit  to  the  number  wha 

can  itiarch  on  together*     A  nation  of  hunters 

cm  never  be  formidable  to  the  civilized  nations 

in  their  neighbourhood.     A  nation  of  Ihepherds 

may.     Nothing .  can  be  nK>re  contemptible  than 

an  Indian  war  in  North  America.    Nothings  on 

th^  contrary,  can  ^  more  dreadfol  than  a  Tartar 

invaSon    haa    frequently    been   in   Afia«     The 

judgment  of  Thucydides>  that  both  Europe  and 

Afia  could  not  refift  the  Scythtana  united^  has 

bc^n  verified  by  the  e^cpericnce  of  all  ages.    The 

inhabitants    of    the    extenrive>    but    dtfenceie& 

plains  of  Scykhia  or  Tartary,   have  been  frc- 

^uenidly  united  under  the  dominion  of  the  chief 

of  fmn^  conquering  horde  or  clan ;  and  the  ha** 

voQ  niMi  devaftation  of  Afia  have  always  fig-* 

naliz^  their  union.    The  inhabitants  of  the  in*^ 

hoipitable  deikrts  of  Arabia^  the  (tther  great  na« 

tioa  of  ihepherds,   have  never  been  united  but 

once;    under  Mahomet  and  his  immediate  fuc* 

eeflors.    Their  union,  which  was  mcx'e  the  cSt& 

of  rd^ous  enthuHafm  than  of  conque&^   was 

gpiabtzed  in  the  fame  manner.    If  the  hunting 

Q^na  of  America  (hould  ever  become  Ihep- 

herdsi  their  neighbourhood  would  be  n^uch  naore 

^geroua  to  the  European  colonies  than  it  is  at 

prefent, 

Ik  a  yet  more  advanced  ftate  of  focicty,  among 
^)0(e  lotions  of  hufbandmen  who  have  little 
&ri^n  cw[imerce>  and  no  other  manufiiftures 
hut  tbofe  coade  and  houfhold  ones  which  almofb 

every 
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every  private  family  prepares  for  its  own  u(ci 
every  man,  in  the  fame  manner,  cither  is  a  war- 
rior, .  or  cafily  becomes  fuch.  They  who  lire  by 
agriculture  generally  pafc  the  whole  day  in  th6 
open  air,  expofed  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the 
feafons.  The  hardinefs  of  their  ordinary  life 
prepares  them  for  the  fatigues  of  war,  to  fome 
of  which  their  neceflary  occupations  bear  a  great 
analogy.  The  neceflary  occupation  of  a  ditcher 
prepares  him  to  work  in  the  trenches,  and  to 
fortify  a  camp  as  well  as  to  enclofe  a  field.  The. 
ordinary  paftimes  of  fuch  hufbandmen  are  the 
fame  as  thofc  of  fhepherds,  and  are  in  the  fame 
manner  the  images  of  war.  But  as  hufbandmen 
have  lefs  leifure  than  fhepherds,  they  are  not  fo 
frequently  employed  in  thofe  paflimes.  They  are 
fbldiers,  but  foldiers  not  quite  lb  much  mafters 
of  their  exercife.  Such  as  they  are,  however,  it 
feldom  cofls  the  fovereign  or  commonwealth  any 
expence  to  prepare  them  for  the  field. 

AoRicuLTURE,  cvcn  in  its  rudeft  and  lowcft 
flate,  fuppofes  a  fcttlement  j  fome  fort  of  fixed 
habitation  which  cannot  be  abandoned  without, 
^eat  lofs.  When  a  nation  of  mere  hufbandmen^ 
therefore,  goes  to  war,  the  whole  people  cannot 
take  the  field  together.  The  old  men,  the  wo- 
men and  children,  at  leaft,  mv&  remain  at  home 
to  take  care  of  the  habitation.  All  the  men  of 
the  military  age,  however,  may  take  the  field, 
and,  in  fmall  nations  of  this  kind,  have  fre- 
quently done  fo.  In  every  nation  the  men  of  the 
itiilitary  age  are  fuppofed  to  amount  to  about  a 
fourth  or  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  body  of  the- 

people. 
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people.  If  the  campaign  too  fhould  begin  after  c  h  a  p; 
feed-time,  and  erid  before  harvefti  both  the  C-C — ^ 
hufbandman  and  his  principal  labotirerfe  can  be 
fpared  from  the  farm  without  much  lofsi  He 
trufts  that  the  work  which  mull  be  done  in  thfe 
mean  time  can  be  well  enough  executed  by  thfe 
^d  men,  the  women  arid  the  children.  He  is 
not  udwillirtg,  therefore,  to  ferve  without  pay 
during  a  ihort  campaign,  and  it  frequently  cofts  . 
the  fovereign  or  commonwealth  as  little  to  main* 
tain  him  in  the  field  as  to  prepare  him  for  iti 
The  citizens  of  all  the  different  ftates  of  ancient 
Greece  feem  to  have  ferved  in  this  mariner  till 
after  the  fecond  Perfian  war;  and  the  people  of 
Peloponefus  till  after  the  Peloponefian  wan  ' 
The  Peloponefians,  Thiicydides  obfcrves,  gene- 
rally left  the  field  in  the  fummier,  and  returned 
jfibme  to  reap  the  harveft.  The  Roman  people 
under  their  kings,  and  during  the  firft  ages  of 
the  republic,  ferved  in  the  fame  manner.  It 
was  not  till  the^  fiege  of  Veii,  that  they,  who  ftaid 
at  home,  began  to  contribute  fomething  towards 
maintaining  thofe  who  went  to  wan  In  the  Eu- 
ropean monarchies,  which  were  founded  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  Roman  empire,  both  before  and  for 
fbme  time  after  the  eftabliftiment  of  what-  is  pro- 
perly called  the  feudal  law,  the  great  lords,  with  ' 
all  their  immediate  dependents,  ufed  to  ferve  the 
crown  at  their  own  expence.  In  the  field,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  at  home,  they  maintained  them- 
felves  by  theii*  own  revenue,  and  not  by  any  fti^ 
pend  or  pay  which  they  received  from  the  king 
upon  that  particular  occafion. 

Vol..  III.  E"  In 
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In  a  more  advanced  ftatc  of  focicty,  two  dif- 
ferent caufes  contribute  to  render  it  altogether 
impoflible  that  they,  who  take  the  field,  fliould 
maintain  themfelves  at  their  own  expence.  Thofe 
two  caufes  are,  the  progrefs  of  manufadures,  and 
the  improvement  in  the  art  of  war. 

Though  a  huftandman  fhould  be  employed 
in  an  expedition,  provided  it  begins  after  feed- 
time  and  ends  before  harveft,  the  interruption 
of  his  bufinefs  will  not  always  occafion  any  con- 
fiderable  diminution  of  his  revenue.  Without 
the  intervention  of  his  labour,  nature  does  her- 
felf  the  greater  part  of  the  work  which  remains 
to-be  done.  But  the  moment  that  an  artificer, 
a  fmith,  a  carpenter,  or  a  weaver,  for  example, 
quits  his  workhoufe,  the  fole  fource  of  his  re- 
venue is  completely  dried  up.  Nature  does  no- 
thing for  him,  he  does  all  for  himfelf.  When 
he  takes  the  field,  therefore,  in  defence  of  the 
public,  as  he  has  no  revenue  to  maintain  himfelf, 
he  muft  neceffarily  be  maintained  by  the  public. 
But  in  a  country  of  which  a  great  part  of  the  in- 
habitants are  artificers  and  manufafturers,  a  great 
part  of  the  people  who  go  to  war  muft  be  drawn 
from  thofe  clafles,  and  muft  therefore  be  maiit- 
tained  by  the  public  as  long  as  they  are  employed 
in  its  fervice. 

When  the  art  of  vTar  too  has  gradually,  grown 
up  to  be  a  very  intricate  and  complicated  fcience, 
when  the  event  of  war  ceafes  to  be  determined, 
as  in  the  firft  gges  of  focicty,  by  a  fingle  irregu- 
lar Ikirmilh  or  battle,  but  when  the  coftteft  is 
generally  fpun  out  through  fevcral  different  cam- 
paigns. 
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paigns,  each  of  which  lafts  during  the  greater  c 
part  of  the  year ;  it  becomes  imiverfally  ijecef- 
fary  that  the  public  fliould  maintain  thofe  who 
ferve  the  public  in  war,  at  leaft  while  they  are 
employed  in  that  fervice.  Whatever  in  time  of 
peace  might  be  the  ordinary  occupation  of  thofe 
who  go  to  war,  fo  very  tedious  and  expenfive  a 
fervice  would  otherwife  be  by  far  too  hea^vy  a 
burden  upon  them.  After  the  fecond  Perfian 
war,  accordingly,  the  armies  of  Athens  feem  to 
have  been  generally  compofed  of  mercenary- 
troops;  confifting,  indeed,  partly  of  citizens, 
but  partly  too  of  foreigners;  and  all  of  them 
equally  hired  and  paid  at  the  expence  of  the 
ftate.  From  the  time  of  the  fiege  of  Veii,  the 
arniies  of  Rome  received  pay  for  their  fervice 
during  the  time  which  they  remained  in  the 
field.  Under  the  feudal  governments  the  mili- 
tary fervice  both  of  the  great  lords  and  of  their 
immediate  dependents  was,  after  a  certain  period, 
univerfally  exchanged  for  a  payment  in  money, 
which  was  employed  to  maintain  thofe  who  ferved 
in  their  Head. 

The  number  of  thofe  who  can  go  to  war,  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  the  people, 
is  neceffarily  much  fmaller  in  a  civilized>  than  in 
a'  rude  ftate  of  fociety.  In  a  civilized  fociety, 
as  the  foldiers  are  maintained  altogether  by  the 
Jabour  of  thofe  who  are  not  foldiers,  the  number 
of  the  former  can  never  exceed  what  the  latter  can 
maintain,  over  and  above  maintaining,  in  a  man- 
ner fuitable  to  their  refpedive  ftations,  both  them- 
fclves  and  the  other  officers  of  government,  and 
£  2  law. 
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B  o^o  K  law,  whom  they  are  obliged  to  maintain.  In  th« 
little  agrarian  ftates^  of  ancient  Greece,  a  fourth 
or  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
confidered  themfelves  as  foldiers,  and  would  fome- 
times,  it  is  faid,  take  the  field.  Among  the  civilized 
nations  of  modern  Europe,  it  is  commonly  com- 
puted, that  not  more  than  one  hundredth  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  any  cpuntry  can  be  employed  as 
foldiers,  without  ruin  to  the  country  which  pays 
the  cxpence  of  their  fervice, 

Th£  expence  of  preparing  the  army  for  the 
field  feems  not  to  have  become  confiderable  in 
any  nation,  till  long  afi:er  that  of  maintaining  it 
in  the  field  had  devolved  entirely  upon  the  fove- 
reign  or  codnmonwealth.  In  all  the  different  re- 
public's of  ancient  Greece,  to  learn  his  military 
cxercifes,  was  a  necefTary  part  of  education  im- 
pofed  by  the  ftate  upon  every  free  citizen.  In 
every  city  there  feems  to  have  been  a  public 
field,  in  which,  under  the  proteftion  of  the  pub- 
lic magiftrate,  the  young  people  were  taught 
their  different  exercifes  by  different  maflcrs.  In 
this  very  fimple  inftitution,  confifted  the  whole 
cxpence  which  any  Grecian  ftate  feems  ever  to 
have  been  at,  in  preparing  its  citizens  for  war. 
In  ancient  Rome  the  exercifes  of  the  Campus 
Martins  anfwered  the  fame  purpofe  with  thofe 
of  the  Gymnafium  in  ancient  Greece.  Under 
the  feudal  governments,  the  many  public  ordi* 
nances  that  the  citizens  of  every  diftrift  fhould 
praftife  archery  as  well  as  feveral  other  military 
exercifes,  were  intended  for  promoting  the  fame 
purpofe^  but  do-  not  feem  to  have  promoted  it  fo 

well. 
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weH..  Either  from  want  qf  intereft  in  the  officer^ 
entrufted  with  the  execution  of  tbpfe  ordinances, 
or  frcMH  fonne  other  caufe,  they  appear  to  have 
been  univerfally  negleded ;  and  in  the  prqgrefs  of 
all  thofe  governments,  military  exercifes  feem  to 
have  gone  gradually  into  difufe  an^ong  {h^  great 
body  of  the  people. 

In  the  republics  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome, 
during  the  whole  period  of  their  exiftcnce,  and 
under  the  feudal  governments  for  a  confiderable 
time  after  their  firft  eftablilhment,  the  trade  of  ^ 
foldier  was  not  a  feparate,  diftinft  trade,  which 
conftituted  the  fole  or  principal  occupation  of  a 
particular  clafs  of  citizens.  Every  fubjeft  of  the 
ftate,  whatever  might  be  the  ordinary  trade  or 
occupation  by  which  he  gained  his  livelihood, 
confidered  himfelf,  upon  all  ordinary  occafions, 
as  fit  likewife  to  exercife  the  trade  of  a  foldier, 
and  upon  many  extraordinary  occafions  as  bound 
to  exercife  it. 

The  art  of  war,  however,  as  it  is  certainly  tha 
nobleft  of  all  arts,  fo  in  the  progrefs  of  improve- 
ment it  neceflarily  becomes  one  of  the  moft 
complicated  among  them.  The  fl:ate  of  the  pner 
chanical,  as  well  as  of  fome  other  arts,  with  which 
it  is  neceflarily  connected,  determines  the  degree 
of  perfeftion  to  which  it  is  capable  of  being 
carried  at  any  particular  tinrie.  But  in  order  to 
carry  it  to  this  degree  of  perfeftion,  it  is  necef- 
fary  that  it  ftiould  become  the  fole  or  principal 
occupation  of  a  particular  clafs  of  citizens,  and- 
the  divifion  of  labour  is  as  neceflary  for  the  im^ 
provement  of  this,  as  of  every  other  art.  Into 
E  3  pth^r 
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BOOK  other  arts  the  divifion  of  labour  is  naturally  in- 
troduced by  the  prudence  of  individuals,  who 
find  that  they  promote  their  private  intereft  bet- 
ter by  confining  themfelves  to  a  particular  trade, 
than  by  exercifing  a  great  number.  But  it  is  the 
wifdom  of  the  'ftate  only  ^^hich  can  render  the 
trade  of  a  foldier  a  particular  trade  feparate  and 
diftinft  from  all  others.  A  private  citizen  who, 
in  time  of  profound  peace,  ^nd  without  any  par- 
ticular encouragement  from  the  public,  fliould 
fpend  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  military  ex- 
ercifes,  might,  no  doubt,  both  improve  himfelf 
very  much  in  them,  and  amufe  himfelf  very  well ; 
but  he  certainly  would  not  promote  his  own  in- 
tereft. It  is  the  wifdom  of  the  ftate  only  which 
can  render  it  for  his  intereft  to  give  up  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  to  this  peculiar  occupation :  and 
ftates  have  not  always  had  this  wifdom,  even 
when  their  circumftances  had  become  fuch,  that 
the  prefervation  of  their  exiftence  required  that 
they  ftiould  have  it. 

A  SHEPHERD  has  a  great  deal  of  leifure;  a  huf- 
bandman,  in  the  rude  ftate  of  huft)andry,  has 
fomej  an  artificer  of  manufafturer  has  none  at 
all.  The  firft  may,  without  any  lofs,  employ  a 
great  deal  of  his  time  in  martial  exercifes ;  the 
fecond  may  employ  fome  part  of  it ;  but  the  laft 
cannot  employ  a  fingle  hour  in  them  without 
fome  lofs,  and  his  attention  to  his  own  intereft 
naturally  leads  him  to  neglefl:  them  altogether. 
Thofe  improvements  in  huft)andry  too,  which  the 
progrefs  of  arts  and  manufaftures  neceflarily  in- 
troduces, leave  ,the  huftjandman    as  littlp  kifure 

as 
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as  the  artificer.  Military'  exercifes  come  to  be  c  h  a  ?• 
as  much  ncglefted  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try as  by  thofe  of  the  town,  and  the  great  body  of 
the  people  becomes  altogether  unwarlike.  That 
wealth,  at  the  fame  time,  which  always  follows 
the  improvements  of  agriculture  aTid  manufadiures, 
and  which  in  reality  is  no  more  than  the  accumu- 
lated produce  of  thofe  improvements,  provokes 
the  invafion  of  all  their  neighbours.  An  induftri- 
ous,  and  upon  that  account  a  wealthy  nation,  is 
of  all  nations  the  moft  likely  to  be  attacked;  and 
unlefs  the  ftate  takes  fome  new  meafures  for  the 
public  defence,  the  natural  habits  of  the  people 
render  them  altogetjier  incapable  of  defending 
themfelves. 

In  thefe  circumftances,  there  feem  to  be  but 
two  methods,  by  which  the  ftate  can  make  any 
tolerable  provifion  for  the  public  defence. 

It  may  either,  firft,  by  means  of  a  very  rigor- 
ous police,  and  in  fpite  of  the  whole  bent  of  the 
intereft,  genius  and  inclinations  of  the  people,  en- 
force the  praftice  of  military  exercifes,  and  oblige 
either  all  the  citizens  of  the  military  age,  or  a  cer- 
tain number  of  them,  to  join  in  fome  meafure  the 
trade  of  a  foldier  to  whatever  other  trade  or  pro- 
feflion  they  may  happen  to  carry  on. 

Or,  fecondly,  by  maintaining  and  employing  a 
certain  number  of  citizens  in  the  conftant  praftice 
of  military  exercifes,  it  may  render  the  trade  of  a 
foldier  a  particular  trade,  feparate  and  diftinft  from 
all  others. 

If  the  ftate  has  recourfe  to  the  firft  of  thofe 

two  expedients,  its  military  force  is  faid  to  con- 

E  4        '  fift 
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fift  in  a  militia;  if  to. the  fecond,  it  is  faid  to 
confift  in  a  (landing  arnny.  The  praftice  of  tm-: 
litary  cxercifes  is  the  fole  or  principal  occupa-. 
tion  of  the  foldi^rs  of  a  (landing  army,  and  the 
^;Tiaintenance  or  pay  which  the  ftate  affords  them 
\s  the  principal  .^and  ordinary  fund  of  their  fub- 
fiftence.  The  praftice  of  military  cxercifes  13 
only  the  occafional  occupation  of  the  foldiers  of 
a  militia,  and  they  derive  the  principal  and  or- 
dinary fund  of  their  fubfiftence  from  fome  other 
occupation.  In  a  militia,  the  charafter  of  the 
labourer,  artificer,  or  tr^defman,  predominate^ 
over  that  of  the  foldier :  in  a  (landing  army,  that 
pf  the  foldier  predoqiii^ates  over  every  other  eha- 
rafter;  and  in  this  diftinftion  feems  to  confid  the 
^(Tential  difference  between  thofe  two  different 
ipecies  of  military  force. 

Militias  have  been  of  feveral  different  kinds. . 
In  fome  countries  the  citizens  dedined  for  de- 
fending the  '  date,  feem  to  have  been  e:x9rcife(l 
only,  without  bejng,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  reginicnted ; 
that  is,  vvithout  being  divided  into  feparate  ar^d 
diftinft  bodies  of  troops,  each  of  which  per- 
formed its  cxercifes  upder  its  own  proper  and  per- 
manent officers.  In  the  republics  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rorne,  each  citizen,  as  long  as  he. 
remained  at  home,  feerns  to  have  praftifed  his 
cxercifes  either  feparately  and  independently,  or 
with  fuch  of  his  equals  as  he  liked  beft ;  and  not 
tp  have  been  attached  to  any  particular  bpdy  of 
troops  till  he  was  aftually  called  upon  to  takq 
Uie  field.  In  other  countries,  the  militia  has  not 
only  been  ?xercifeda  but  regimented.  In  Eng- 
land, 
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land,  iti  Switzerland,  and,  I  believe,  in  ev^ry 
other  country  of  modern  Europe,  where  any  im- 
perfeft  military  force  of  this  kind  has  been  efta- 
blifhed,  every  militia- man  is,  even  in  time  of 
peace,  attache^  to  a  particular  body  of  troops, 
which  performs  its  ex^rgifes  under  its  own  proJ)er 
and  permanent  officers. 

Before  tlie  invention  of  fire-armsj  that  army 
was  fuperior  in  which  the  foldiers  had,  each  in- 
dividually, the  greateft  Ikill  and  dexterity  in  the 
ufe  of  their  arms.  Strength  ^nd  agility  of  body 
were  of  the  higheft  confequence,  and  commonly 
determined  the  fate  of  battles.  But  this  fkill 
and  dexterity  in  the  ufe  of  their  arms,  could  be 
acquired  only,  in  the  fame  manner  as.  fencing  is 
at  prefcnt,  by  praftifing,  not  in  great  bodies,  but 
each  man  feparately,  in  a  particular  fchool,  under 
a  partipular  matter,  or  with  his  own  particular 
equals  and  companions,  Since  the  invention  of 
fire-arms,  ftrength  anci  agility  of  body,  or  even 
extraordinary  dej^terity  and  fkill  in  tlie  ufe  of 
arnqs,  though  they  are  far  fronri  being  of  no 
confequence,  are,  however,  of  lefs  confequence* 
The  nature  of  the  weapon,  though  it  by  no 
means  puts  the  awkward  upon  a  level  with  the 
flcilful,  puts  him  more  nearly  fo  than  he  ever 
was  before.  All  the  dexterity  and  Ikill,  it  is 
fuppofed,  which  are  peceffary  for  ufmg  it,  can 
be  well  enough  acquired  by  praftifing  in  great 
bodies. 

Regularity,  order,  and  prompt  obedience-  to 
command,  are  qualities  which,  in  modern  armies, 
are  of  more  importance  towards  determining  the 

fat^ 
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BOOK  fate  of  battles,  than  the  dexterity  and  Ikill  of 
V— yl— y  the  foldiers  in  the  ufe  of  their  arms.  But  the 
noifc  of  fire-arms,  the  fmoke,  and  the  invifiblc 
death  to  which  every  man  feels  himfelf  every 
moment  expofed,  as  foon  as  he  comes  within 
cannon-fhot,  and  frequently  a  long  time  before 
the  battle  can  be  well  faid  to  be  engaged,  muft 
render  it  very  difficult  to  maintain  any  confider- 
able  degree  of  this  regularity,  order,  and  prompt 
obediencie,  even  in  the  beginning  of  a  modern 
battle.  In  an  ancient  battle  there  was  no  noife 
but  what  arofe  from  the  human  voice ;  there  was 
no  fmoke,  there  was  no  invifible  caufe  of  wounds 
or  death.  Every  man,  till  fome  mortal  weapon 
aftually  did  approach  him',  faw  clearly  that  no 
fuch  weapon  was  near  him.  In  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  and  among  troops  who  had  fome  confi- 
dence in  their  own  (kill  and  dexterity  in  the  ufe 
of  their  arms,  it  muft  have  been  a  good  deal  lefs 
difficult  to  preferve  fome  degree  of  regularity  and 
ordei:^  not  only  in  the  beginning,  but  through  the 
whole  progrefs  of  an  ancient  battle,  and  till  one  of 
the  two  armies  was  fairly  defeated.  But  the  habits 
of  regularity,  order,  and  prompt  obedience  to  com- 
mand, can  be  acquired  only  by  troops  which  arc 
exercifcd  in  great  bodies. 

A  MILITIA,  however,  in  whatever  manner  it 
may  be  either  difciplined  or  exercifed,  muft  al- 
ways be  much  inferior  to  a  well-difciplined  and 
well- exercifed  ftanding  army. 

The  foldiers,    who  are  exercifed  only  once  a 
week,  or  once  a  month,  can  never  be  fo  expert 
in  the  ufe  of  their  arms,  as  thofe  who  are'  exer- 
cifed 
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^Hcd  ^very  day,  or  every  other  day ;  and  though  chap. 
this  circumftance  may  not  be  of  fo  much  confe-^ 
quence  in  modern,  as  it  was  in  ancient  times, 
yet  the  acknowledged  fuperiority  of  the  Pruffian 
troops,  owing,  it  is  faid,  very  much  to  their  fupe- 
rior  cxpertnefs  in  their  exercife,  may  fatisfy  us 
that  it  is,  even  at  this  day,  of  very  confiderable 
confequence. 

The  foldiers,  who  are  bound  to  obey  their  of- 
ficer only  once  a  week  or  once  a  month,  and  who 
are  at  all  other  times  at  liberty  to  manage  their 
own  affairs  their  own  way,  without  being  in  any 
refpeft  accountable  to  him,  can  never  be  under 
die  fame  awe  in  his  prefence,  can  never  have  the 
fame  dilpofition  to  ready  obedience.  With  thofe 
whofe  whole  life  and  conduft  are  every  day  di- 
reded  by  him,  and  who  every  day  even  rife  ^^ 
go  to  bed,  or  at  leafl:  retire  to  their  quarters,  ac- 
cording to  his  orders.  In  what  is  called  difci- 
pline,  or  in  the  habit  of  ready  obedience,  a  militia 
muft  always  be  ftill  more  inferior  to  a  Handing 
army,  than  it  may  fometimes  be  in  what  is  called 
the  manual  exercife,  or  in  the  management  and 
ufe  of  its  arms.  But  in  modern  war  the  habit 
of  ready  and  inftant  obedience  is  of  much  greater 
confequence  than  a  confiderable  fuperiority  in  the 
management  of  arms. 

Those  militias  which,  like  the  Tartar  or  Arab 
militia,  go  to  war  under  the  lame  chieftains  whom 
they  are  accuftomed  to  obey  in  peace,  are  by  far 
the  beft.  In  refpedt  for  their  officers,  in  the  ha- 
bit of  ready  obedience,  they  approach  neareft  to 
ftanding  armies.  The  highland  militia,  when  it 
6  ferved 
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fervcd  under  its  own  chieftains,  had  ibme  ad^ 
vantage  of  the  fame  kind.  As  the  highlandcrs, 
however,  were  not  wandering,  but  ftationary  fhep- 
herds,  as  they  had  all  a  fixed  habitation,  and  were 
not,  in  peaceable  times,  accuftqmed  to  follow 
th'pir' chieftain  from  place  to  place;  fo  in  time 
of  war  they  were  lefs  willing  to  follow  him  to 
any  confiderable  diftance,  or  to  continue  for  any 
Ipng  time  in  the  field.  When  they  had  acquired 
i|hy  booty  they  were  eager  ^o  return  honfie,  and  his 
authority  was  feldom  fufiicient  to  detain  them.  In 
point  of  obedience  they  were  always  much  inferior 
to  what  is  reported  Qf  the  Tartars  and  Arabs.  As 
the  highlanders  too,  from  their  ftationary  life^ 
fpend  lefs  of  their  time  in  the  open  air,  they  were 
always  lefs  accuftpmed  tq  military  excrcifes,  and 
>yere  lefs  expert  ip  the  ufe  qf.  their  arms  than  the 
Tartars  and  Arabs  are  faid  to  be. 

A  MILITIA  of  any  kind,  it  muft  be  obferved, 
however,  which  has'  feryed  for .  feveral  fucceflive 
campaigns  in  the  field,  becomes  io  every  refped^ 
a  ftanding  army.  The  foldiers  are  every  day  ex- 
ercifed  in  the  ufe  of  th^ir  arrris,  and,  being  con- 
ftantly  under  the  command  of  their  officers,  are 
habituated  tq  tl^e  fanfie  prompt  obedience  which 
takes  place  in  ftanding  arrnies.  What  they  were 
before  they  took  the  field,  is  of  little  import- 
ance. They  neceffarily  become  in  every  relpeft 
a  ftanding  army,  after  they  have  paffed  a  few 
campaigns  in  it.  Should  the  war  in  America 
drag  out  through  another  campaign,  the  Ameri-, 
can  militia  niay  become  in  every  re{pe<5t  a  match 
^r  that  ftanding  army,  of  which  the  valour  ap- 

5  .        pearedj 
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peared,  in  the  laft  war,  at  leaft  not  inferior  to  that  c  hap. 
of  the  hardieft  veterans  of  France  and  Spain. 

This  diftinftion  being  well  underftood,  the 
hiftory  of  all  ages,  it  will  be  found,  bears  tefti- 
mony  to  the  irrefiftible  fttperiority  which  a  well- 
regulated  (landing  army  has  over  a  militia. 

,One  of  the  firft  ftanding  armies  of  which  we 
have  any  diftinft  account,  in  any  well  authen*- 
ticated  hiftory,  is  that  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 
His  frequent  wars  with  the  Thracians,  Illyrians; 
Theffaiians,  and  (bme  of  the  Greek  cities  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Macedon,  gradually  formed 
his  troops,  which  in  the  beginning  were  probably 
militia,  to  the  exaft  difcipline  of  a  ftanding  army. 
When  he  was  at  peace,  which  he  was  very  fel- 
donri,"and  never  for  any  long  time  together,  he 
was  careful  not  to  dift)and  that  army.  It  van- 
quiftied^  and  fubdued,  after  a  long  and  violent 
ftruggle,  indeed,  the  gallant  and  well  exercifed 
militias  of  the  principal  republics  of  ancient 
Greece ;  and  afterwards,  with  very  little  ftruggle, 
the  effeminate  and  ill-exercifed  militia  of  the 
great  Perfian  empire.  The  fall  of  the  Greek  re- 
publics and  of  the  Perfian  empire,  was  the  ef- 
fe6t  of  the  irrefiftible  fuperiority  which  a  ftand- 
ing army  has  over  every  fort  of  militia.  It  is 
the  firft  great  revolution  in  the  affairs  of  man- 
kind, of  which  hiftory  has  preferved  any  diftindt 
or  circumftantial  account. 

The  fall  of  Carthage,  and  the  confequent  ele- 
vation of  Rome,  is  the  fecond.  All  the  varie- 
ties in  the  fortune  of  thofe  two  famous  repub- 
lics may  very  well  be  accounted  for  from  the 
fame  eaufe,  • 
'     -  From 
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From  the  end  of  the  firft  to  the  beginning  of 
the  fecond  Carthaginian  war,  the  armies  of  Car- 
thage were  continually  in  the  field,  and  ennployed 
under  three  great  generals,  who  fuccceded  one 
another  in  the  command  i  Amilcar,  his  fbn-in- 
law  Afdrubal,  and  his  fon  Annibal  i  firft  in  chaf- 
tifing  their  own  rebellious  flaves,  afiierwards  in 
fubduing  the  revolted  nations  of  Africa,  and» 
laftly,  in  conquering  the  great  kingdom  of  Spain. 
The  army  which  Annibal  led  from  Spain  into 
Italy  muft  neceffarily,  in  thofe  different  wars, 
have  been  gradually  formed  to  the  exaft  difci- 
pline  of  a  ftanding  army.  The  Romans,*  in  the 
mean  time,  though  they  had  not  been  altogether 
at  peace,  yet  they  had  not,  during  this  period, 
been  engaged  in  any  war  of  very  great  confe- 
quchcej  and  their  military  difcipline,  it  is  gene-  ' 
rally  faid,  was  a  good  deal  relaxed.  The  Roman 
armies  which  Annibal  encountered  at  Trebia, 
Thrafymenus  and  Cannae,  were  militia  oppofed 
to  a  ftanding  army.  This  circumftance,  it  is 
probable,  contributed  more  than  any  other  to 
determine  the  fate  of  thofe  battles. 

The  ftanding  army  which  Annibal  left  behind 
him  in  Spain,  had  the  like  fuperiority  over  the 
militia  which  the  Romans  fent  to  oppofe  it,  and 
in  a  few  years,  under  the  command  of  his  brother, 
the  younger  Afdrubal,  expelled  them  almoft  en^- 
tirely  from  that  country. 

Annibal  was  ill  fupplied  from  home.  The 
Jloman  militia,  being  continually  in  the  field, 
became  in  the  progrefs  of  the  war  a  well  difd- 
plined  and  well  exercifed  ftanding  army  j  and  the 
fuperiority   of  Annibal  grew  every  day  leis  and 
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Icfi.  Aftirubal  judged  it  neceffafy  to  lead  the  c  h  a  p. 
whole,  or  almoft,  the  whole  of  the  Handing  army  \.^ 
which  he  commanded  in  Spain,  to  the  afliftance 
of  his  brother  in  Italy.  In  this  march  he  is  faid 
to  have  been  mifled  by  his  guides;  and  in  a 
country  which  he  did  not  know,  was  furprized 
and  attacked  by  another  ftanding  army,  in  every 
refpeft  equal  pr  fuperior  to  his  own,  and  was  en- 
tirely defeatfdp 

When  Afdrubal  had  left  Spain,  the  great  Scipio 
found  nothing  to  oppofe  him  but  a  militia  inferior 
to  his  own.  He  conquered  and  fubdued  that  mi- 
litia, and,  in  the  courfe  of  the  war,  his  own  mili-' 
tia  neceffarily  became  a  well-difciplined  and  well- 
exercifed  ftanding  army.  That  ftanding  army 
was  afterwards  carried  to  Africa,  where  it  found 
nothing  but  a  militia  tq  oppofe  it.  In  order  tp 
defend  Carthage  it  became  neceflary  to  recall  the 
ftanding  army  of  Annibal.  The  difheartened  and 
frequently  defeated  African  militia  joined  it,  and, 
at  the  battle  of  Zama,  compofed  the  greater  part 
of  the  troops  of  Annibal,  The  event  of  that  day 
deterrnined  the  fate  of  the  two  rival  republics, 

From  the  end,  of  the  fecond  Carthaginian  war 
till  the  fall  of  the  Roman  republic,  the  armies 
of  komc  were  in  every,  refped  ftanding  armies. 
The  ftanding  army  of  Macedon  made  fome  re- 
Iiftance  to  their  arms.  In  the  height  of  their 
grandeur,  it  coft  them  two  great  wars,  and  three 
great  battles,  to  fubdue  that  litde  kingdom;  of 
which  the  conqueft  would  probably  have  been 
ftill  n^ore  difficult,  had  it  not  been  for  the  cow- 
ardice  of  its  laft  king.  The  militias  of  all  the  ci- 
vilized 
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book  vilized  nations  of  the  ancient  world,  of  Greece, 
of  Syria,  and  of  Egypt,  made  but  a  feeble  refift- 
ance  to  the  ftanding  armies  of  Rome,  The  mi- 
litias of  fome  barbarous  nations  defended  them- 
felves  much  better.  The  Scythian  or  Tartar 
militia,  which  Mithridates  drew  from  the  coun- 
tries north  of  the  Euxine  and  Cafpian  feas,  were 
the  moft  formidable  enemies  whom  the  Romans 
had  to  encounter  after  the  fecond  Carthaginian 
war.  The  Parthian  and  German  militias  too 
were  always  refpeftable,  and,  upon  feveral  occa- 
rions>  gained  very  eonfiderable  advantages  over 
the  Roman  armies.  In  general,  however,  and 
when  the  Roman  armies  were  well  commanded, 
they  appear  to  have  been  very  much  fuperior; 
and  if  the  Romans  did  not  purfue  the  final  con- 
queft  either  of  Parthia  or  Germany,  it  was  pro- 
bably becaufe  they  judged,  that  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  add  thofe,  two  barbarous  countries  to  an 
empire  which  was  already  too  large.  The  an- 
cient Parthians  appear  to  have  been  a  nation  of 
Scythian  or  Tartar  extraftion,  and  to  have  always 
retained  a  good  deal  of  the  manners  of  their 
anceftors.  The  ancient  Germans  were,  like  the 
Scythians  or  Tartars,  a  nation  of  Wandering 
ihepherds,  who  went  t6  war  under  the  fame 
chiefs  whom  they  were  accuftomed  tO'  follow  in 
peace.  Their  militia  was  exadly  of  the  fame 
kind  with  that  of  the  Scythians  or  Tartars,  from 
whom  too  they  were  probably  defcended. 

Many  different  caufes  contributed  to  relax  the 
difcipline  of  the  Roman  armies.  Its  extreme 
fcverity  was,   perhaps,  one  of  thofe  caufes.     In 

the 
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Ae  days  of  their  grandeur,  when  .no  enemy  ap-  c  h  a  p, 
peared  capable  of  oppofing  them,  their  heavy 
armour  was  laid  afide  as  unnecefTarily  burden- 
Ibme,  their  laborious  exercifes  were  neglefted  as 
unneceffarily  toilfome.  Under  the  Roman  em- 
perors befides,  the  Handing  armies  of  Rome,  thofe 
particularly  which  guarded  the  German  and  Pan- 
nonian  frontiers,  became  dangerous  to  their  maf- 
tcrs,  againft  whom  they  ufed  frequently  to  fct  up 
their  own  generals.  In  order  to  render  them  lefs 
ibrmidable,  according  to  fome  authors,  Diocle- 
fian,  according  to  others,  Conftantine,  firft  with* 
drew  them  from  the  frontier,  where  they  had 
always  before  been  encamped  in  great  bodies, 
generally  of  two  or  three  legions  each,  and  dif- 
perfed  them  in  fmall  bodies  through  the  different 
provincial  towns,  from  whence  they  were  fcarce 
ever  removed,  but  when  it  became  neceffary  to 
repel  an  invafion.  Small  bodies  of  foldiers  quar- 
tered in  trading  and  manufafturing  towns,  and 
ieldom  removed  from  thofe  quarters,  became 
themfelves  tradcfmen,  artificers,  and  manufac- 
turers. The  civil  came  to  predominate  over  the 
military  charafter;  and  the  ftanding  armies  of 
Rome,  gradually  degenerated  into  a  corrupt,  ne- 
glefbed,  and  undifciplined  militia,  incapable  of 
reMing  the  attack  of  the  German  and  Scythian 
militias,  which  foon  afterwards  invaded  theweft- 
crn  empire.  It  was  only  by  hiring  the  militia  of 
Ibme  of  thofe  nations  to  oppofe  to  that  of  others,  . 
that  the  emperors  were  for  fome  time  able  to  de- 
fend themfelves.  The  fall  pf  the  weftern  cm-, 
pire  is  the  third;  great  revolution  in  the  affairs  of 
.   Vol.  III.  F  mankind. 
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BOOK  mankind,  of  which  ancient  hiftory  has  preferved 
any  diftinft  or  circumftantial  account.  It  was 
brought  about  by  the  irrefiftiblc  fupcriority  which 
the  militia  of  a  barbarous^  has  over  that  of  a  ci- 
vilized nation  i  which  the  militia  of  a  nation  of 
ihepherdSj  has  over  that  of  a  nation  of  huA^and* 
men,  artificers,  and  nntanufafturers.  The  vifto- 
ries  which  have  been  gained  by  militias  have  ge- 
nerally been,  not  over  ftanding  armies,,  but  over 
other  militias  in  exerciie  and  difcipline  inferior  to 
themfelves.  Such  were  the  vidbories  which  the 
Greek  militia  gained  over  that  of  the  Perfian  em- 
pire ;  and  fuch  too  were  thofe  which  in  later  times- 
the  Swifs  militia  gained  over  that  of  the  Auilrians 
antj  Burgundians. 

The  military  force  of  the  Gcrnrtan  and  "Scythian 
nations  who  eftablifhed  ehemfelves  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  weftern  empire.  Continued  for  fome  time  to 
be  of  the  fame  kind  in  their  new  fettlements^  as 
it  had  been  in  their  original  country.  It  was  a 
militia  of  Ihepherds  and  hufbandmen,  which,  in 
time  of  war,  took  the  field  under 'the  como^dd 
of  the  lame  chieftains  whom  it  was  accuftottwd . 
to  obey  in  peace.  It  wlas,  therefore,  tolerai^ 
well  exercifed,  and  tolerably  well  difciplined.  As 
arts  and  induftry  advanced,  howe^^r,  t&e  autho* 
rity  of  the  chieftains  gradually  decayed,  and  the 
great  body  of  the  people  had  lefs  time  to  fpare 
for  military  exercifes.  Both  the  difciplimc  and 
the  exercife  of  the  feudal  «^iliria,  therefore,  went 
gradually  to  ruin,  and  ftanding  armies  were  gra- 
dually introduced  to  fupply  the  place  of  it* 
When  the  expedient  of  a  ftanding  arnoy,  besides, 

had 
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hqd  once  been  pdopted  by  one  civilized  nation,  c  h  a  r^ 
it  became  neceffary  that  all  its  neighbours  fhould  < ..    y    .^ 
follow  the-  example*     They  foon  found  that  their 
fafety  depended  upon  their  doing  fo,  and  that  their 
own  milicia  was  altogether  incapable  of  refifting  tha 
attack  of  fuch  an  army. 

The  foldiers  of  ^  ftanding  army^  though  they 
may  never  have  feen  an  enemy,  yet  have  fre- 
qiiently  appeared  to  poflcfs  all  the  courage  of 
veteran  trpops,  and  the  very  moment  that  they 
took  the  field  to  have  been  ftt  to  face  the  hardieft 
and  moft  experienced  veterans.  In  1756,  when 
the  Ruffian  army  marched  into  Poland,  the  va- 
lour of  the  Ruffian  foldiers  did  not  appear  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Pruffians,  at  that  time  fuppofed  to 
be  the  hardieft  and  moft  experienced  veterans 
in  Europe.  The  Ruffian  empire,  however,  had 
enjoyed  a  profound  peace  for  near  twenty  years 
before,  and  could  at  that  time  have  very  few 
foldiers  who  had  ever  feen  an  enemy.  When  the 
SpaniHi  war  broke  out  in  1739,  England  had 
ciyoyed  a  profound  peace  for  about  eight  and 
twenty  years.  The  valour  of  her  foldiers,  however, 
far  from  being  corrupted  by  th^t  long  peace,  was 
never  HK)re  diftinggilhed  than  in  the  attempt 
upon  Carthagena,'  the  firft  unfortunate  exploit  of 
that  unfortunate  .war.  In  a  long  peace  the  gene- 
rals, perhaps,  may  fomietimes  forget  their  (kill; 
but,  where  a  well-regulated  ftanding  army  has 
been  kept  up,  the  foldiers  feem  never  to  forget 
their  vajpur. 

When  a  civilised  nation  depends  for  its  de- 
fence upon  a  militia,  it  is  at  all  times  expofed  to 
F  2  bq 
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BOOK  be  conquered  by  any  barbarous  nation  whicfi 
happens  to  be  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  frequent 
conquefts  of  all  the  civilized  countries  in  Afia  by 
the  Tartars,  fufficiently  demonftrates  the  natural 
Superiority,  which  the  militia  of  a  barbarous,  has 
over  that  of  a  civilized  nation,  A  well-regulated 
ftanding  army  is  fuperior  to  every  militia.  Such 
an  army,  as  it  can  beft  be  maintained  by  an  opu- 
lent and  civilized  nation,  fo  it  can  alone  defend 
fuch  a  nation  againft  the  invaiion  of  a  poor  and 
barbarous  neighbour.  It  is  only  by  means  of  a 
ftanding  army,  therefore,  that  the  civilization  of 
any  country  can  be  perpetuated,  or  even  preferved 
for  any  confiderable  time. 

As  it  is  only  by  means  of  a  well-regulated 
ftanding  army  that  a  civilized  country  can  be 
defended  J  fo  it  is  only  by  means  of  it,  that  a 
barbarous  country  can  be  fuddenly  and  tolerably 
civilized^  A  ftanding  army  eftablifties,  with  an 
irrefiftible  force^  the  law  of  the  fovereign  through 
the  remoteft  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  main- 
tains fome  degree  of  regular  government  in 
countries  which  could  not  otherwife  admit  of 
any.  Whoever  examines,  with  attention,  the 
improvements  which  Peter  the  Great  introduced 
into  the  Ruffian  empire,  will  find  that  they 
almoft  all  refolve  themfelves  into  the  eftablifti- 
ment  of  a  well-regulated  ftanding  army.  It  is 
the  inftruHKint  which  executes  and  maintains  all 
his  other  regulations.  That  degree  of  order  and 
internal  peace,  which  that  empire  has  ever  fmcc 
enjoyed,  is  altogether  owing  to  the  influence  of 
that  army. 

Men 
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Men  pf  republican  principles  have  been  jealous  chap. 
of  a  (landing  army  as,<langerous  to  liberty.  It 
certainly  is  fo,  wherever  the  intereft  of  the  ge- 
neral and  that  of  the  principal  officers  are  not 
neceffarily  connected  with  the  fupport  of  the 
conftitution  of  the  ftate.  The  (landing  arniy  of 
Caefar  deftroyed  the  Roman  republic.  The 
(landing  army  of  Cromwel  turned  the  long  par- 
liament out  of  doors.  But  where  the  fovcrcign 
is  himfelf  the  general,  and  the  principal  nobility 
and  gentry  of  the  country  the  chief  officers  of 
the  army;  where  the  military  force  is  placed 
under  the  command  of  thofe  who  have  the 
greateft  intereft  in  the  fupport  of  the  civil  autho- 
rity, becaufe  they  have  themfelves  the  greateft 
Ihare  of  that  authority,  a  ftanding  army  can  never 
be  dangerous  to  liberty.  On  the  cbntrary,  it 
may  in  fome  cafes  be  favourable  to  liberty.  Th^ 
fecurity  which  it  gives  to  the  fovereign  renders 
unneceflary  that  troublefome  jealoufy,  which,  in 
ibme  modern  republics,  feems  to  watch  over 
the  minuteft  aftions,  and  to  be  at  all  times  ready 
to  difturb  the  peace  of  every  citizen.  Where 
the  fecurity  of  the  magiftrate,  though  fupportcd 
by  the  principal  people  of  the  country,  is  en- 
dangered by  every  popular  difcontent;  where  a 
fmall  tumult  15  capable  of  bringing  about  in  ^ 
few  hours  a  great  revolution,  the  whole  autho- 
rity of  government  muft  be  employed  to  fup- 
prefs  and  punifh  every  murmur  and  complaint 
^gainft  it.  To  a  fovereign,  on  the  ^contrary, 
who  feels  himfelf  fupported,  not  only  by  the  na- 
tural ariftocracy  of  the  country,  but  hy  a  well- 
F  J  regulated 
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regulated  (tanding  army,  the  rudcft,  the  moft 
groundlefs,  and  the  moft  licentious  remonftrances 
can  give  little  difturbance.  Ke  can  fafely  pardon 
or  negleft  them,  and  his  confcioufnefs  of  his  own 
fuperiority  naturally  difpofcs  him  to  do  fo.  That 
degree  of  liberty  which  approaches  to  licentioufneft 
can  be  tolerated  only  in  countries  where  the  love- 
reign  is  fecured  by  a  well  regulated  ftanding  army. 
It  is  in  fuch  countries  only,  that  the  public 
fafety  does  not  require,  that  the  fovereign  (houl4 
be  trufted  with  any  difcretionary  power,  for  fup- 
prclTing  even  the  impertinent  wantonnefs  of  this 
licentious  liberty. 

The  firft  duty  of  the  fovereign,  therefore,  that 
of  defending  the  fociety  from  the  violence  and 
injuftice  of  other  independent  focieties,  grows  gra- 
dually more  and  more  expenfive,  as  the  fociety 
advances  in  civilization.  The  military  force  of 
the  fociety,  which  originally  coft  the  fovereign  no 
cxpcncc  either  in  time  of  peace  or  in  time  of  war, 
muft,  in  the  progrefs  of  improvement,  firft  be 
maintained  by  him  in  time  of  war,  and  afterwards 
,  even  in  time  of  peace^ 

The  great  change  introduced  into  the  art  of 
war  by  the  invention  of  fire-arms,  has  enhanced 
ftill  further  both  the  expence  of  exercifing  and 
difciplining  any  particular  number  of  foldiers  in 
tirrtc  of  peace,  and  that  of  employing  them  in 
time  of  wa,r.  Both  their  arms  and  their  anfimu^ 
nition  are  become  more  expenfive.  A  mufquet 
is  a  more  expenfive  machine  than  a  javelin  or  a 
bow  and  arrows ;  a  cannon  or  a  mortar,  than  a 
bilifta  or  a  cat^pulta.    The  powder^   which  is 

fpent 
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Ipent  in  a  modern  review,  is  loft  irrecoverably,  c  h  a  e, 
and  occafions  a  very  confiderable  expence.  The 
javelins  and  arrows  ivhich  were  thrown  or  fhot  in 
an  ancient  one,  could  eafily  be  picked  up  again, 
and  were  befides  of  very  little  value.  The  cian- 
non  and  the  mortar  are,  not  only  much  dearer, 
but  much  heavier  machines  than  the  balifta  or 
catapulta,  and  require  a  greater  expence,  not 
only  to  prepare  them  for  the  field,  but  to  carry 
them  to  it.  As  the  fuperiority  of  the  modern 
artillery  too,  over  that  of  the  ancients  is  very 
great  J  it  has  become  much  more  difficult,  and 
confequently  much  more  expenfive,  to  fortify  a 
town  io  as  to  refift,  even  for  a  few  weeks,  the  at- 
tack of  that  fuperior  artillery;  In  modern  times 
many  different  caufes  contribute  to  render  the 
defence  of  the  fociety  more  expenfive.  The  un- 
avoidable eflPefts  of  the  natural  progrefs  of  im- 
provement have,  in  this  refpcft,  been  a  good  deal 
enhanced  by  a  great  revolution  in  the  art  of  war, 
to  which  a  mere  accident,  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder, feems  to  have  given  occafion. 

In  modern  war  the  great  expence  of  fire-arms 
gives  an  evident  advantage  to  the  nation  which 
can  beft  afford  thsu:  expence ;  and  confequently, 
to  an  opulent  and  civilized,  over  a  poor  and  bar- 
barous nation.  In  ancient  times  the  opulent  and 
civiUzed  found  it  difficult  to  defend  themfelv^s 
againft  the  poor  and  barbarous  nations.  In  mo- 
dern times  the  poor  and  barbarous  .find  it  diffi- 
cult to  defend  themfelves  againft  the  opulent  and 
civilized.  The  invention  of  fire- arms,  an  inven- 
F  4  lion 
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BOOK  don  which  at  firft  fight  appears  to  be  fo  pernicious, 
is  certainly  favourable  both  to  the  permanency  and 
to  the  extenfion  of  civilization. 


PART     II. 

Of  the  Expence  of  Jujiiee. 

'T'  H  E  fecpnd  duty  of  the  fovereign,  that .  of 
protefting,  as  far  as  poffible,  every  n^iennber 
of  the  fociety  from  the  injuftice  or  oppreflSon^  of 
every  other  member  of  it,  or  the  duty  of  eftablifh-^ 
ing  an  exaft  adminiftration  of  juftice  requires  too 
very  different  degrees  of  expence  in  the  different, 
periods  of  fociety. 

Among  nations  of  hunters,  as  there  is  fcarce 
any  property,  or  at  leaft  none  that  'exceeds  the 
value  of  two  or  three  days  labour  j  fo  there  is 
feldom  any  eflablifhed  magiflrate  or  any  regular 
adminiflration  of  juftice.  Men  who  have  no 
property  can  injure  one  another  only  in  their 
perfons  or  reputations.  But  when  one  man  kills, 
wounds,  beats,  or  defames  another,  though  he 
to  whom  the  injury  is  done  fuffers,  he  who  does 
it  receives  no  benefit.*-  It  is  otherwife  with  the 
injuries  to  property.  The  benefit  of  the  perfort 
who  does  the  injuiy  is  often  equal  to  the  lofs  of 
him  who  fufFers  it.  Envy,  malice,  or  refent- 
ment,  are  the  only  paflions  which  can  prompt 
one  man  to  injure  another  in  his  perfon  or  repu- 
tation. But  the  greater  part  of  men  are  not  very 
frequently  under  the  influence  of  thofe  paffions  i 

and 
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and  the  very  worft  men  are  fo  only  occafionally,  chap. 
As  their  gratification  too,  how  agreeable  foever 
it  nnay  be  to  certain  charafters,  is  not  attended 
with  any  real  or  permanent  advantage,  it  is  in*, 
the  greater  part  of  men  commonly  reftrained  by 
prudential  confiderations.  Men  may  live  to- 
gether in  fociety  with  fome  tolerable  degree  of 
fecurity,  though  there  is  no  civil  magiftrate  to 
prote£b.them  from  the.injuftice  of  thofe  paffions. 
But  avarice  and  ambition  in  the  rich,  in  the  poor 
the  hatred  of  labour  and  the  love  of  prefent  eafe 
and  enjoyment,  are  the  paffions  which  prompt  to 
invade  property,  paffions  much  more  fteady  in 
their  operation,  and  much  more  univerfal  in 
their  influence.  Wherever  there  is  great  pro- 
perty, there  is  great  inequality.  For  one  very 
rich  man,  there  muft  be  at  leaft  five  hundred 
poor,  and  the  affluence  of  the  few  fuppofes  the 
indigence  of  jche  many.  The  affluence  of  the 
rich  excites  the  indignation  of  the  poor,  who  arc 
often  both  driven  by  want,  and  prompted  by 
envy,  to  invade  his  pofleffions.  It  is  only  under 
the  ihelter  of  the  civil  magiftrate  that  the  owner 
of  that  valuable  property,  which  is  acquired  by 
the  labour  of  many  years,  or  perhaps  of  many 
fucceffive  generations,  can  fleep  a  fingle  night  in 
fecurity.  He  is  at  all  times  furrounded  by  un- 
icnown  enemies,  whom,  though  he  never  pro- 
voked, he  can  never  appeafe,  and  from  whole 
injgftice  he  can  be  protected  only  by  the  power- 
ful arm  of  the  civil  magiftrate  continually  held 
,vp  to  chaftifo  it.  The  acquifition  of  valuable 
^d  extcnfive  property,  therefore,  neccjQarily  re-* 

quires 
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BOOK  quires   the    eftablifliment   of    civil    government. 

*  ^  -  Where  there  is  no  property,  or  at  lead  none  that 
exceeds  the  value  of  two  or  three  days  labour,  civil 
government  is  not  fo  neceflary. 

Civil  government  fuppofes  a  certain  fubordi- 
nation.  But  as  the  neceffity  of  civil  government 
gradually  grows  up  with  the  acquifition  of  valu- 
able property,  fo  the  principal  caufes  which  na- 
turally introduce  fubordination  gradually  grow  up 
with  the  growth  of  that  valuable  property. 

The  caufes  or  circumftances  which  naturally  in- 
troduce fubordination,  or  which  naturaUy,  and  an- 
tecedent to  any  civil  inftitution,  give  fome  men 
fome  fuperiority  over  the  greater  part  of  their  bre- 
thren, feem  to  be  four  in  number. 

The  firft  of  thofe  caufes  or  circumftances  is 
the  fuperiority  of  perfonal  qualifications,  of 
ftrength,  beauty,  and  agility  of  body  ;  of 
wifdom,  and  virtue,  of  prudence,  juftice,  forti- 
tude, and  moderation  of  mind.  The  qualifica- 
tions of  the  body,  unlefs  fupportcd  by  thofe  of 
the  mind,  can  give  little  authority  in  any  period 
of  fociety.  He  is  a  very  ftrong  man,  who,  by 
mere  ftrength  of  body,  can  force  two  weak  ones 
to  obey  him.  The  qualifications  of  the  mind 
can  alone  give  very  great  authority.  They  arc, 
however,  invifible  qualities  ;  always  difputaWc, 
an4  generally  difputed.  No  fociety,  whether 
barbarous  or  civilized,  has  ever  found  it  con- 
venient to  fettle  the  rules  of  precedency  of  rank 
and  fubordination,  according  ^to  thofe  invifible 
qualities;  but  according  to  fonncthing  that  is 
more  plain  and  palpable. 

2  ThK 
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The  fecond  of  thofe  caufes  or  circumftances  is 
the  fupcriority  of  age.      Ah  old  man,  provided 
his  age  is  not  fo  far  advanced  as  to  give  fufpicion 
of  dotage,  is  every  where  more  refpefted  than  a 
young  man  of  equal  rank,  fortune,  and  abilities. 
Among  nations  of  hunters,   fuch   as   the   native 
tribes  of  North  America,  age  is  the  fole  founda- 
tion  of   rank    and   precedency.      Among   them, 
father  is  the  appellation  of  a  fuperior ;    brother,  ' 
of  an  equal  j    and  fon,   of  an  inferior.      In   the 
moft  opulent  and  civilized  nations,  age  regulates 
rank  among  thofe  who  are  in  every  other  relpe6fc 
equal)    and    among    whom,     therefore,    there   is 
nothing   elfe    to  regulate,  it.      Among   brothers 
and  among  fillers,  the  eldeft  always  takes  place  j 
and  in  the  fucceffion  of  the  paternal  eftate  eveiy 
thing  which    cannot    be    divided,    but   muft  go 
entire  to  one  perfon,  fuch  as  a  title  of  honour,  is  in 
hnoft  cafes  given  to  the  eldeft.     Age  is  a  plain  and 
palpable  quality  which  admits  of  no  difpute. 

The  third  of  thofe  caufes  or  circumftances  is 
the  fuperiority  of  fortune.  The  authority  of 
riches,  however,  though  great*  in  every  age  of 
fociety,  is  perhaps  greateft  in  the  rudefi  age  of 
fociety  which  admits  of  any  confiderable  ine- 
quality of  fortune.  A  Tartar  chief,  the  increafc 
of  whofe  herds  and  flocks  is  fufficient  to  main- 
tain a  thoufand  men,  cannot  well  employ  that 
increafe  in  any  other  way  than  in  maintaining  % 
thoufand  men.  The  rude  ftate  of  his  fociety 
does  not  afford  him  any  manufaftured  produce, 
any  trinkets  or  baubles  of  any  kind,  for  which 
be  can  exchange  that  part  of  his  rude  produce, 

which 
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BOOK  which  is  over  and  above  his  own  confumption* 
The  thoufand  men  whom  he  thus  maintains,  de- 
pending entirely  upon  him  for  their  fubfiftende, 
muft  both  obey  his  orders  in  war,  and  fubmit  to 
his  jurifdiAion  in  peace.  He  is  neceflarily  both 
their  general  and  their  judge,  and  his  chieftain- 
Ihip  i^  the  neceflary  eflfeft  of  the  fuperiority  of 
his  fortune.  In  an  opulent  and  civilized  fociety, 
a  man  may  poflefs  a  much  greater  fortune,  and 
yet  not  be  able  to  command  a  dozen  of  people. 
Though  the  produce  of  his  eftate  may  be  fufli- 
cient  to  maintain,  and  may  perhaps  aftually 
maintain,  more  than  a  thoufand  people,  yet  as 
thofe  people  pay  for  every  thing  which  they  get 
from  him,  as  he  gives  fcarce  any  thing  to  any 
body  but  in  exchange  for  an  equivalent,  tliere  is 
fcarce  any  body  who  confiders  himfelf  as  entirely 
dependent  upon  him,  and  his  authority  extends 
only  over  a  few  menial  fervants.  The  authority 
of  fortune,  however,  is  very  great  even  in  an 
opulent  and  civilized  fociety.  That  it  is  much 
greater  than  that,  either  of  age,  or  of  perfonaj 
qualities,  has  been  the  conftant  complaint  of 
every  period  of  fociety  which  admitted  of  any 
confiderable  inequality  of  fortune.  The  firft 
period  of  fociety>  that  of  hunters,  admits  of  no 
fuch  inequality.  Univerfal  poverty  cftablifhes 
their  univerfal  equality,  and  the  fuperiority,- 
either  of  age,  or  of  perfonal  qualities,  are  the 
feeble,  but  the  fole  foundations  of  authority  and 
fubordinarion.  There  is  therefore  little  or  no 
authority  or  fubordihation  in  this  period  of  fo- 
ciety.    The   fecond   period  of  fociety,   diat  of 

fhepherds, 
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Ihepherds  admits  of  very  great  inequalities  of  c  h  a  p. 
fortune,  and  there  is  no  period  in  which  the 
fuperiority  of  fortune  gives  fo  great  authority  to 
thofe  who  poflefs  it.  There  is  no  period  ac- 
cordingly in  which  authority  and  fubordination 
are  nnore  perfeftly  eftablifhed.  The  authority 
of  an  Arabian  fcherif  is  -very  great  j  that  of  a 
Tartar  khan  altogether  defpotical. 

The  fourth  of  thofe  caiifes  or  circumftanccs  is 
the  fuperiority  of  birth.  ^Superiority  of  birth 
fuppofes  an  ancient  fuperiority  of  fortune  in  the 
faaiily  of  the  perfon  who  claims  it.  All  families 
are  equally  ancient ;  and  the  anceftors  of  the 
prince,  ^though  they  may  be  betrer  known,  can- 
not well  be  more  numerous  than  thofe  of  the 
beggar.  Antiquity  of  family  means  every  where 
the  antiquity  either  of  wealth,  or  of  that  great- 
nefs  which  is  commonly  either  founded  upon 
wealthy  or  accompanied  with  it.  Upftart  great- 
pefs  is  every  where  lefs  refpefted  than  ancient 
greatnefs.  The  hatred  of  ufurpcrs,  the  love  of 
the  family  of  an  ancient  monarch,  are,  in  a  great 
meiafure,  founded  upon  the  contempt  which  men 
naturally  have  for  the  former,  and  upon  their 
veneration  for  the  latter.  As  a  military  officer 
fubmits  without  reludance  to  the  authority  of  a 
fuperior  by  whom  he  has  always  been  com- 
manded, but  cannot  bear  that  his  inferior  ihould 
be  fet  over  his  head ;  fo  men  eafily  fubmit  to 
a  family  to  whom  they  and  their  anceftors 
have  always  fubmittedj  but  are  fired  with  in- 
dignation  when  another  family,   in   whom   they 

had 
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had    never  acknowledged  any   fuch   fgperiority, 
aflumes  a  dominion  over  them. 

The  diftin6lion  of  birdi,  being  fubfequent  to 
the  inequality  of  fortune,  can  have  no  place  in 
nations  of  hunters,  among  whom  all  men,  being 
equal  in  fortune,  muft  likewife  be  very  nearly 
equal  in  births  The  fon  of  a  wife  and  brave 
man  may,  indeed,  even  among  them,  be  fomcr 
what  more  refpefted  than  a  man  of  equal  merit 
who  has  the  misfortune  to  be  the  fon  of  a  fool,  or 
a  coward.  ,  The  difference,  however,  will  not 
be  very  great ;  and  there  never  was,  1  believe,  a 
great  family  in  the  world  whofe  illuftration  was 
entirely  derived  from  the  inheritance  of  wifdom 
and  virtue. 

The  diftindlion  of  birth  not  only  may,  but 
always  does  take  place  among  nations  of  ftiep- 
herds.  Such  nations  are  always  ftrangers  to 
every  fort  of  luxury,  and  great  wealth  can  fc^rce 
ever  be  diffipated  among  them  by  improvident 
profufion.  There  are  no  nations  accordingly 
who  abound  mpre  in  families  revered  and  ho-' 
noqred  on  account  of  their  defcent  from  a  long  race 
of  great  and  iljuftrious  anceftors ;  becaufe  there 
arc  ho  nations  among  whom  wealth  is  likely  to 
continue  longer  in  the  fame  families. 

Birth  and  fortune  are  evidently  the  two  cir- 
cumftances  which  principally  fet  one  man  above 
another.  They  are  the  two  great  fources  of  per- 
fonal  diftin^ion,  and  are  therefore  the  principal 
caufes  which  naturally  eftaWifh  authority  and 
fubordiaation  among  men.     Among  nations  of 

Ihephcrds 
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ihcphcrds    both  thofe   caufes  operate  with  their  c  h  a  p. 

full    force.      The   great   ihcpherd   or  licrdfman,  »      J     * 

relpefted  on  account  of  his  great  wealth,  and  of 

the  great  number  of  thofe  who  depend  upon  him 

for  fubfiftence,    and   revered  on  account  of  the 

noblenefs  of  his  birth,  and  of  the  immemorial 

antiquity  of  his  illuftrious  family,    has  a  natural 

authority  over  all  the  inferior  fliepherds  or  herdf- 

men  of  his  horde  or  clan.      He   can   command 

the  united  force  of  a  greater  number  of  people 

than  any  of  them.     His  military  power  is  greater 

than  that  of  any  of  them.     In  time  of  war  they 

are    all    of   them   naturally   di(pofcd    to   mutter 

themfelves  under  his  banner,   rather  than  under 

that    of  any  other  peribn,    and  his   birth   and 

fortune  thus  naturally  procure  to  him  fome  fort 

of  executive  power.      By  commanding  too   the 

united  force  of  a  greater  number  of  people  than 

any  of  them,  he  is  beft  able  to  compel  any  one 

of  them  who  may  have  injured  another  to  com- 

penfete  the  wrong.     He  is  the  perfon,  therefore, 

to  whom  all  thofe  who  are  too  weak  to  defend 

themfelves  naturally  look  up  for  protection.     It  is 

to  him  that  they  naturally  complain  of  the  injuries 

which  they  imagine  have   been    done  to  them, 

and  his  interpofition  tn  ilich  cafes'  is  more  eafily 

fiibmitted  to,  even  by  the  peribn  complained  of, 

than  that  of  any  other  perfon  would  be.      Hi» 

birth    and   fortune    thus    naturally  procure  him 

fome  fort  of  judicial  authority. 

It  is  in  the  age  of  ihepherds,  in  the  fecond 
period  of  fociety,  that  the  inequality  of  fortune 
firtt  begins  to  take  place,  and  introduces  among 

men 
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BOOK  men  a  degree  of  authority  and  fubordinatipn 
which  could  not  poflibly  exift  before.  It  thereby 
introduces  fome  degree  of  that  civil  government 
which  is  indifpenfably  neceffary  for  its  own  pre- 
fcrvation :  and  it  feems  to  do  this  naturally,  and 
even  independent  of  the  confideration  of  that 
necefljty.  The  confideration  of  that  neceflity 
comes  no  doubt  afterwards  to  contribute  very 
much  to  maintain  and  fecure  that  authority  and 
fubordination.  The  rich,  in  particular,  are 
ncccffarily  interefted  to  fupport  that  order  of 
things,  which  can  alone  fecure  them  in  the  pof- 
feflion  of  their  own  advantages.  Men  of  inferior 
wealth  combine  to  defend  thofe  of  fuperior  wealth 
in  the  poffeffion  of  their  property,  in  order  that 
men  of  fuperior  wealth  may  combine  to  defend 
them  in  the  poileflion  of  theirs.  All  the  in- 
ferior Ihephcrds  and  herdfmcn  feel  that  the  fecu- 
rity  of  their  own  herds  and  flocks  depends  upon 
the  fccurity  of  thofe  of  the  great  Ihepherd  or 
herdfman ;  that  the  maintenance  of  their  lefler 
authority  depends  uppn  that  of  his  greater  au- 
thority, and  that  upon  their  fobordination  to' 
him  depends  his  power  of  keeping  their  inferiors 
in  fubordination  to  them.  They  conflitute  a 
fort  of  little  nobility,  who  feel  themfelves  in- 
terefted to  defend  the  property  and  to  fupport 
the  authority  of  their  own  little  fovercign,  in 
order  that  he  may  be  able  to  defend  their  pro- 
perty and  to  fupport  their  authority.  Civil 
government,  fo  far  as  it  is  inftituted  for  the  fecu- 
xity  of  property,  is  in  reality  inftituted  for  the 
defence  of  the  rich  againft  the  poor,  or  of  thofe 

who 
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who  have  (bme  property  againft  thofe  who  have  c  h  a  p. 
none  at  all. 

The  judicial  authority  of  fuch  a  fovereign,  how- 
ever, far  from  being  a  caufe  of  expence,  was  for  a 
long  time  a  fource  of  revenue  to  him.  The  perfons 
who  applied  to  him  for  juftice  were  always  willing 
to  pay  for  it,  and  a  prefent  never  failed  to  ac- 
company a  petition.  After  the  authority  of  the 
fovereign  too  was  thoroughly  cftablifhed,  the  per- 
Ibn  found  guilty,  over  and  above  the  fatisfaftion 
which  he  was  obliged  to  make  to  the  party,  was 
likewifc  forced  to  pay  an  amercement  to  the  fovc* 
reign.  He  had  given  trouble,  he  had  difturbed, 
he  had  broke  the  peace  of  his  lord  the  king,  and 
for  thofe  offences  an  amercement  was  thought  dtie. 
In  the  Tartar  governments  of  Afia,  in  the  govern- 
ments of  Europe  which  were  founded  by  the  Ger- 
man and  Scythian  nations  who  overturned  the 
Roman  empire,  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  was  a 
confiderable  fource  of  revenue,  both  to  the  (ovor-' 
reign,  and  to  all  the  lefler  chiefs  or  lords  who  exer- 
cifed  under  him  any  particular  jurifdiftion,  either 
over  fome  particular  tribe  or  clan,  or  over  fome 
particular  territory  or  diftridt.  Originally  both  the 
fovereign  and  the,  inferior  chiefs  ufed  to  exercife 
this  jurifdi6tion  in  their  own  perfons.  Afterwards 
they  univerfally  found  it  convenient  to  delegate 
it  to  fome  fubftitute,  bailiff,  or  judge.  This  fub- 
ftitute,  however,  was  ftill. obliged  to  account  to 
his  principal  or  conftituent  for  the  profits  of  the 
jurifdiftion.      Whoever   reads   the  *  inftruflions 

♦  They  are  to  be  found  in  Tyrrel's  Hiftory  of  England. 
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B  o  d  K  which  were  given  to  the  judges  of  the  circuit  iii 
the  time  of  Henry  II.  will  fee  clearly  that  thofe 
judges  were  a  fort  of  itinerant  faftors,  fent  round 
the  country  for  the  purpofe  of  levying  certain 
branches  of  the  king's  revenue.  In  tliofe  days 
the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  not  only  aflforded  a 
certain  revenue  to  the  fovereign,  but  to  procure 
this  revenue  feems  to  have  been  one  of  the  princi- 
pal advantage^  which  he  propofed  to  obtain  by  th^ 
adminiftration  of  juftice. 

This  fcheme  of  making  the  admbiftration  of 
juftice  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of  revenue, 
could  fcarce  fail  to  be  produdive  of  feveral  very 
grofs  abufes.  The  perfon,  who  applied  for 
juftice  with  a  large  prefent  in  his  hand,  was  fikely 
to  get  fomething  more  than  juftice;  while  he, 
who  applied  for  it  with  a  fmall  one,  was  likely 
to  get  fomething  lefs.  Juftice  too  might  fre- 
quently be  delayed,  in  order  that  this  prefent 
might  be  repeated.  '  The  amercement,  *  befides, 
of  the  perfon  complained  of,  might  frequently 
fuggeft  a  very  ftrong  reafon  for  finding  him  in  the 
Vsrrong,  even  when  he  had  not  really  been  fo.  That 
fuch  abufes  were  far  from  being  uncommon,  the 
ancient  hiftory  of  every  country  in  Europe  bears 
witnefs. 

•  When  the  fovereign  or  chief  exercifed  his  ju- 
dicial authority  in  his  own  perfon,  how  much 
foever  he  might  abufe  it,  it  muft  have  been  fcarce 
poflible  to  get  any  redrefs;  becaufe  there  could 
fcldom  be  any  body  powerful  enough  to  call  him 
to  account.  When  he  exercifed  it  by  a  bailifF, 
indeed,  redrefs  might  fometimes  be  had*    If  it 

was 
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w^s  for  his  own  benefit  only,  that  the  bailiff  had 
been  guilty  of  any  aft  of  injuftice,  the  fovereign 
himfclf  might  not  always  be  unwilling  to  punifti 
him,  or  to  oblige  him  to  repair  the  wrong.  But 
if  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  his  fovereign,  if  it  was 
in  order  to  make  court  to  the  perfon  who  ap- 
pointed him  and  who  might  prefer  him,  that  he 
had  committed  any  aft  of  oppreffion,  redrefe 
would  upon  moft  occafions  be  as  impoflible  as  if* 
the  fovereign  had  committed  it  himfelf  In  all 
barbarous  governments,  accordingly,  in  all  thofe 
ancient  governments  of  Europe  in  particular, 
which  were  founded  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
empire^  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  appears  for 
a  long  time  to  have  been  extremely  corrupt ;  far 
from  being  quite  equal  and  impartial  even  under 
the  beft  monarchs,  and  altogether  profligate 
under  the  worft. 

Among  nations  of  fhepherds,  where  the  fo- 
vereign or  chief  is  only  the  greateft  fhepherd  or 
herdfman  of  the  horde  or  clan,  he  is  maintained 
in  the  fame  manner  as  any  of  his  vaflals  or  fub- 
jefts,  by  the  increafe  of  his  own  herds  or  flocks. 
Among  thofe  nations  of  hufbandmen  who  are  but 
juft  come  out  of  the  fhepherd  flrate,  and  who  arc 
not  much  advanced  beyond  that  fl:atei  fuch  as 
the  Greek  tribes  appear  to  have  been  about  the  . 
time  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  our  German  and 
Scythian  ancefl:ors  when  they  firfl:  fettled  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  wefl:ern  empire  i  the  fovereign  or 
chief  is,  in  the  fame  manner,  only  the  greatefl: 
landlord  of  the  country,  and  is  maintained,  in 
the  fame  manner  aa  any  other  landlord,  by  a 
G  2  revenue 
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BOOK  i*evenue  derived  from  his  own  private  cflate,  or 
I  J  f  from  what,  in  modern  Europe,  was  called  the 
demefne  of  die  crown.  ,  His  fubjefts,  upoa 
ordinary  occafions,  contribute  nothing  to  his  fup- 
port,  except  when,  in  order  to  proteft  them  from 
the  oppreffion  of  fome  of  their  fellow- fubjeds, 
they  ftand  in  need  of  his  authority.  The  pre- 
fents  which  they  make  him  upon  fuch  occafions, 
conftitute  the  whole  ordinary  revenue,  the  whole 
of  the  emoluments  which,  except  perhaps  upon 
fome  very  extraordinary  emergencies,  he  derives 
from  his  dominion  over  them.  When  Agamem- 
non, in  Homer,  offers  to  Achilles  for  his  friend- 
fhip  the  fovereignty  of  feven  Greek  cities,  the 
fole  advantage  which  he  mentions  as  likely  to  be 
derived  from  it,  was,  that  the  people  would 
.  honour  him  with  prefents.  As  long  as  fuch  pre- 
fents,  as*  long  as  the  emoluments  of  juftice,  or 
what  may  be  called  the  fees  of  court,  conftituted 
in  this  manner  the  whole  ordinary  revenue  which 
the  fovereign  derived  from  his  fovereignty,  it  could 
not  well  be  expelled,  it  could  not  even  decently  be 
propofed,  that  he  (hould  give 'them  up  altogether. 
It  might,  and  it  frequently  was  propofed,  that  he 
fliould  regulate  and  afcertain  them.  But  after  they 
had  been  fo  regulated  and  afcertained,  how  to  hin- 
der a  perfon  who  was  all-powerful  from  extending 
them  beyond  thofe  regulations,  was  ftill  very  diffi- 
cult, not  to  fay  impoffible.  During  the  continuance 
of  this  ftate  of  things,  therefore,  the  corruption  of 
juftice,  naturally  refulting  from  the  arbitrary  and 
uncertain  nature  of  thofe  prefents,  fcarce  admitted 
of  any  efFedlual  remedy. 
-  .  8  But 
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BtJT  when  from  different  caufes,  chiefly  from  chap. 
the  continually  increafing  expence  of  defending 
the  nation  againft  the  invafion  of  other  nations, 
the  private  eftate  of  the  fovereign  had  become 
altogether  infufficient  for  defraying  the  expence 
of  the  fovereignty ;  and  when  it  had  become 
necefTary  that  the  people  Ihould,  for  their  own 
fecurity,  contribute  towards  this  expence  by  taxes 
of  different  kinds,  it  feems  to  have  been  very 
commonly  ftipulated,  that  no  prefent  for  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  juflice  Ihould,  under  any  pre- 
tence, be  accepted  either  by  the  fovereign,  or  by 
his  bailiffs  and  fubflitutes,  the  judges.  Thofe 
prefents,  it  feems  to  have  been  fuppofed,  could 
more  eafily  be  abolifhcd  altogether,  than  effedlu- 
aily  regulated  and  afcertained.  Fixed  falaries  were 
appointed  to  the  judges,  which  were  fuppofed  to 
compenfate  to  them  the  lofs  of  whatever  might 
have  been  their  fhare  of  the  ancient  emoluments  of 
juftice ;  as  the  taxes  more  than  compenfated  to  the 
fovereign  the  lofs  of  his.  Juftice  was  then  faid  to 
be  adminiftered  gratis. 

Justice,  however,  never  was  in  reality  ad- 
miniftered gratis  in  any  country.  Lawyers  and 
attornies,  at  leaft,  muft  always  be  paid  by  the 
parties ;  and,  if  they  were  not,  they  would  per- 
form their  duty  ftill  worfe  than  they  aftually  per- 
form it.  The  fees  annually  paid  to  lawyers  and 
attornies  amount,  in  every  court,  to  a  much 
greater  fum  than  the  falaries  of  the  judges.  The 
circumftance  of  thofe  falaries  being  paid  by  the 
crown,  can  no-where  much  diminifh  the  necefTary 
expence  oif  a  law-fuit.  But  it  was  not  fo  much 
G  3  to. 
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BOOK  to  diminifh  the  expence,  as  to  prevent  the  cor- 
ruption of  juftice,  that  the  judges  were  prohibited 
from  receiving  any  prefcnt  or  fee  from  the  parties. 

The  office  of  judge  is  in  itfetf  fo  very  ho- 
nourable, that  men  are  willing  to. accept  of  it, 
though  accompanied  with  very  fmall  emoluments. 
The  inferior  office  of  juftice  of  peace,  though  at- 
tended with  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  in  moft 
cafes  with  no  emoluments  at  all,  is  an  objeft  of 
ambition  to  the  greater  part  of  our  country  gen- 
tlemen. The  falaries  of  all  the  different  judges, 
high  and  low,  together  with  the  whole  expence 
of*  the  adminiftration  and  execution  of  juftice, 
even  where  it  is  not  managed  with  very  good 
ceconomy,  makes,  in  any  civilized  country,  but  a 
very  inconfiderable  part  of  the  whole  expence  of 
government, 

7' HE  whole  expence  of  juftice  too  might  eafily 
be  defrayed  by  the  fees  of  court;  and,  without 
cxpofing  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  to  any  real 
hazard  of  corruption,  the  public  revenue  might 
thus  be  entirely  difcharged  from  a  certain, 
though,  perhaps,  but  a  fmall  incumbrance.  It 
is  difficult  to  regulate  the  fees  of  court  efFeftu- 
ally,  where  a  perfon  fo  powerful  as  the  fovereign 
is  to  ftiare  in  them,  and  to  derive  any  confider- 
able  part  of  his  revenue  from  them.  It  is  very 
eafy,  where  the  judge  is  the  principal  perfon  who 
can  reap  any  benefit  from  them.  The  law  can 
very  eafily  oblige  the  judge  to  refpedt  the  regula- 
tion, though  it  might  not  always  be  able  to 
make  the  fovereign  refpeA  it.  Where  the  fees 
of  court  ^re  precifely  regulated  md  afcertained, 

where 
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^heit  they  are  paid  all  at  once,  at  a  certain  c  fi  a  p. 
period  of  every  proccfs,  into  the  hands  of  a 
cafhier  or  receiver,  to  "be  by  him  diftributed  in 
certain  known  proportions  among  the  different 
judges  after  the  procefs  is  decided,  and  not  till 
it  is  decided,  there  feems  to  be  no  more  danger 
.  of  corruption  than  where  fuch  fees  are  prohibited 
altogether.  Thofe  fccsy  without  occafioning  any 
confiderable  increafe  in  the  expence  of  a  law- 
fuit,  might  be  rendered  fully  fufficient  for  de- 
fraying the  whole  expence  of  juftice.  By  not 
being  paid  to  the  judges  till  the  procefs  was  de- 
termined, they  might  be  fome  incitement  to  the 
diligence  of  the  coiirt  in  examining  and  deciding 
it.  In  courts  which  confided  of  a  confiderable 
number  of  judges,  by  proportioning  the  fhare  of 
each  judge  to  the  number  of  hours  and  days 
which  he  had  employed  in  examining  the  procefsj 
leither  in  the  court  or  in  a  committee  by  order  of 
the  court,  thofe  fees  might  give  fome  encourage- 
ment to  the  diligence  of  each  particular  judge* 
Public  fervices  are  never  better  performed  than 
when  their  reward  comes  only  in  confequence  of 
their  being  performed,  and  is  proportioned  to 
the  diligence  employed  in  performing  them.  In 
the  different  parliaments  of  France,  the  fees  of 
court  (called  Epices  and  vacations)  conftitute 
the  far  greater  part  of  the  emoluments  of  the 
judges.  After  all  deduftions  are  made,  the  neat 
falary  paid  by  the  crown  to  a  counfellor  or  judge 
in  the  parliament  of  Toulovife,  in  rank  and  dig- 
nity the  fecond  parliament  of  the  kingdom, 
amounts  only  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  livrcs,  abou; 
G  4  fix 
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BOOK  fix  pounds  eleven  (hillings  fterling  a  year.  Aboiit 
%  J  Mf  feven  years  ago  that  fum  was  in  the  fame  place 
the  ordinary  yearly  wage^  of  a  common  footman. 
The  diftribution  of  thofe  Epices  too  is  according 
to  the  diligence  of  the  judges.  A  dihgent  judge 
gains  a  comfortable,  though  moderate,  revenue 
by  his  office:  An  idle  one  gets  little  more  than 
his  falary.  Thofe  parliaments  are  perhaps,  in 
many  refpefts,  not  very  convenient  courts  of 
juftice ;  but  they  have  never  been  accufed ;  they 
feeni  never  even  to  have  been  fufpefted  of  cor- 
ruption. 

The  fees  of  court  feem  originally  to  liave  been 
the  principal  fupport  of  the  different  courts  of 
juftice  in  England.  Each  court  endeavoured  to 
draw  to  itfelf  as  much  bufinefs  as  it  could,  and 
was,  upon  that  account,  willing  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  many  fuits  which  were  not  originally  in- 
tended to  fall  under  its  jurifdidion.  The  court  of 
king's  bench,  inftituted  for  the  trial  of  criminal 
caufes  only,  took  cognizance  of  civil  fuits ;  the 
plaintiff  pretending  that  the  defendant,  in  not 
doing  him  juftice,  had  been  guilty  of  fome  tref- 
pals  or  mifdemeanor.  The  court  of  exchequer, 
inftituted  for  the  levying  of  the  king's  revenue, 
and  for  enforcing  the  payment  of  fuch  debts 
only  as  were  due  to  the  king,  took  cognizance 
•  of  all  other  contraft  debts-  the  plaintiff  alleg- 
ing that  he  could  not  pay  the  king,  becaufe  the 
defendant  would  not  pay  him.  In  confequencc 
of  fuch  fiftions  it  came,  in  many  cafes,  to  depend 
altogether  upon  the  parties  before  what  court 
they  would  chufe  to  have  their  caufe  tried  s    and 

each 
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each  court  endeavoured,  by  fuperiQr  difpatch  chap. 
and  in[}partiality,  to  draw  to  itfelf  as  many  caufes 
as  it  could.  The  prefent  admirable  conftitution 
of  the  courts  of  juftice  in  England  was,  perhaps, 
originally  in  a  great  meafure,  formed  by  this 
emulation,  which  anciently  took  place  between 
their  refpeftive  judges ;  each  judge  endeavour- 
ing to  give,  in  his  own  court,  the  fpeedieft  and 
moft  efFeAual  remedy,  which  the  law  would  ad- 
mit, for  every  fort  of  injuftice.  Originally  the 
courts  of  law  gave  damages  only  for  breach  of 
contradt.  The  court  of  chancery,  as  a  court  of 
confcience,  firft  tpok  upon  it  to  enforce  the  Ipe- 
cific  performance  of  agreements.  When  the 
breach  of  contrad  confided  in  the  non-payment 
of  money,  the  damage  fuftained  could  be  com- 
penfated  in  no  other  way  than  by  ordering  pay- 
ment, which  was  equivalent  to  a  fpecific  perform- 
ance of  the  agreement.  In  fuch  cafes,  therefore, 
the  remedy  of  the  courts  of  law  was  fufficient.  It 
was  not  fo  in  others.  When  the  tenant  fued  his 
lord  for  having  unjuftly  outed  him  of  his  leafe, 
the  damages  which  he  recovered  were  by  no 
means  equivalent  to  the  poffefTion  of  the  land. 
Such  caufes,  therefore,  for  fome  time,  went  all  to 
the  court  of  chancery,  to  the  no  fmall  lofs  of  the 
courts  of  law.  It  was  to  draw  back  fuch  caufes 
to  themfelves  that  the  courts  of  law  are  faid  to  have 
invented  the  artificial  and  fiftitious  writ  of  ejeft- 
ment,  the  moft  efFeftual  remedy  for  an  unjuft 
outer  or  difpofleflion  of  land. 

A  STAMP-DUTY  upon  the  law  proceedings  of 
each  particular  court,  to  be  levied  by  that  court, 

an4 
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and  applied  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  judges 
and  other  officers  belonging  to  it,  might,  in  the 
fame  manner,  afibrd  a  revenu^  fufficient  for  de- 
fraying the  expence  of  the  adminiftration  of  juf- 
tice,  without  bringing  any  burden  upon  the  ge- 
neral revenue  of  the  fociety.  The  judges  indeed 
might,  in  this  cafe,  be  under  the  temptation  of 
multiplying  unneceffarily  the  proceedings  upon 
every  caufe,  in  order  to  increafe,  a^  much  as  pof- 
fible,  the  produce  of  fuch  a  ftamp-duty.  It  has 
been  the  cuftom  in  modern  Europe  to  regulate, 
upon  moft  occafions,  the  payment  of  the  attor- 
nies  and  clerks  of  court,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  pages  which  they  had  occafion  to  write ; 
the  court,  however,  requiring  that  each  pagt 
Ihould  contain  fo  many  lines,  and  each  line  fo 
many  words.  In  order  to  increafe  their  pay- 
ment, the  attornies  and  clerks  have  contrived  to 
multiply  words  beyond  all  neceffity,  to  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  law  language  of^  I  believe,  every 
court  bf  juftice  in  Europe.  A  like  temptation 
might  perhaps  occafion  a  like  corruption  in  the 
form  of  law  proceedings. 

But  whether  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  bi* 
fo  contrived  as  to  defray  its  own  expence,  or 
whether  the  judges  be  maintained  by  fixed  fa- 
laries  paid  to  them  from  fome  other  fund,  it  does  - 
not  feem  neceflary  that  the  perfon  or  perfons 
entrufted  with  the  executive  power  fhould  bd 
charged  with  the  management  of  that  fund,  or 
with  the  payment  of  thofe .  falaries.  That  fijnd 
might  arife  from  the  rent  of  landed  eftates,  the 
management  of  each  eftite  being  entrufted  to  the 
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particular  court  which  was  to*  be  maintainol  by  c  H  a  p* 
it.  That  fund  might  arife  even  from  the  inte- 
reft  of  a  fum  oi  money,  the  lending  out  of  which 
might,  in  the  fame  manner,  be  entrufted  to  the 
court  which  was  to  be  maintained  by  it.  A  part, 
though  indeed  but  a  fmall  part,  of  the  falary  of 
the  judges  of  the  court  of  felTion  in  Scotland^^ 
arifes  from  the  intereft  of  a  fum  of  money.  The 
neceflary  inftability  of  fuch  a  fund  feems,  how- 
ever, to  render  it  an  improper  one  for  the  main- 
tenance of  an  inftitution  which  ought  to  laft  for 
ever. 

The  Reparation  of  the  judicial  from  the  exe- 
cutive power  feems  originaUy  to  have  arifen  from 
the  increafing  bufinefs  of  the  fociety,  in  confe- 
quence  of  its  increafing  improvement.  The  ad- 
miniftration  of  juftice  became  fo  laborious  and 
fo  complicated  a  duty  as  to  require  the  undi- 
vided attention  of  the  perfons  to  whom  it  was 
entrufted.  The  perfon  entrufted  with  the  exe- 
cutive power,  not  having  leiibre  to  attend  to  the 
decifion  of  private  caufes  himfelf,  a  deputy  was 
appointed  to  decide  them  in  his  ftead.  In  the" 
progrefs  of  the  Roman  greatnefs,  the  conful  was 
too  much  occupied  with  the  political  affairs  of 
the  ftate,  to  attend  to  the  adminiftration  of  juf- 
tice. A  prsetor,  therefore,  was  appointed  to  ad-  . 
minifter  it  in  his  ftead.  In  the  progrefs  of  the 
European  monarchies  which  were  founded  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  fovefeigns 
and  the  great  lords  came  univerfally  to  confider 
the  adminiftration  of  juftice  as  an  office,  both  - 
too  laborious  and  too  ignoble  for  them  to  exe- 
cute in   their  own  perfons*     They  univerfally, 
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BOOK  therefore,  difcharged  themfclves  of  it  by  appoint* 
ing  a  deputy,  bailiff,  or  judge. 

When  the  judicial  is  united  to  the  executive 
power,  it  is  fcarce  poffible  that  juftice  ihould  not 
frequendy  be  facrificed  to,  what  is  vulgarly  called, 
politics.  The  perfons  cntrufted  with  the  great 
interefts  of  the  date  may,  even  without  any  cor- 
rupt views,  fonnetinnes  imagine  it  neceffary  to 
facrifice  to  thofe  interefts  the  rights  of  a  private 
man.  But  upon  the  impartial  adminiftration  of 
juftice  depends  the  liberty  of  every  individual, 
the  fenfe  which  he  has  of  his  own  fecurity.  In 
order  to  make  every  individual  feel  himfelf  per- 
fedly  fecure  in  the  pofTeflion  of  every  right  which 
belongs  to  him,  it  is  not  only  neceffary  that  the 
judicial  ihould  be*  feparated  from  the  executive 
power,  but  that  it  ftiould  be  rendered  as  much  as 
poffible  independent  of  that  power.  The  judge 
Ihould  not  be  liable  to  be  removed  from  his  office 
according  to  the  caprice  of  that  power.  The  re- 
gular payment  of  his  falary  ftiould  not  depend  upon 
the  good-will,  or  even  upon  the  good  oeconomy 
of  that  powen 

PART     III. 

Of  the  Expence  of  public  JVorks  and  public 
Injiilutions. 

'TPHE  third  and  laft  duty  of  the  fovereign  or 
commonwealth  is  that  of  ercfting  and  main- 
taining thofe  public  inftitutions  and  thofe  public 
works,  which,  though  they  may  be  in  the  higheft 
degree  advantageous  to  a  great  fociety,  are,  how- 
ever. 
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ever,  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  the  profit  could  never  chap. 
repay  the  expence  to  any  individual  or  fmall  num- 
ber of  individuals,  and  which  it  therefore  can- 
not be  expedked  that  any  individual  or  fmall 
number  of  individuals  fhould  ereft  or  maintain. 
The  performance  of  this  duty  requires  too  very 
different  degrees  of  expence  in  the  different  pe- 
riods of  fociety^ 

After  the  public  inflitutions  and  public 
works  neceflfary  for  the  defence  of  the  fociety, 
and  for  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  both  of 
which  have  already  been  mentioned,  the  other 
works  and  inflitutions  of  this  kind  are  chiefly 
thofe  for  facilitating  the  commerce  of  the  {o^ 
ciety,  and  thofe  for  promoting  the  inftruftion  of 
the  people.  The  inflitutions  for  inflruftion  are 
of  two  kinds;  thofe  for  the  education  of  the 
youth,  and  thofe  for  the  inflrudion  of  people  of 
all  ages.  The  confideration  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  expence  of  thofe  different  forts  of  pub- 
lic works  and  inflitutions  may  be  mofl  properly 
defrayed,  will  divide  this  third  part  of  the  prefent 
chapter  into  three  different  articles. 

Article     I. 

Of  the  'public  Works  and  InJHtuHons  for  facilitating 
the  Commerce  of  the  Society. 

And,  frjiy  of  thofe  which  are  neceffary  for  facili- 
tating Commerce  in  general. 

.  THAT  the  ereftion  and  maintenance  of  the 
ppblic  works  which  facilitate  the  commerce  of 
any  country,  fuch  as  good  roads,  bridges,  navi- 
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gable  canals^  harbours,  &c.  muft  rcquife  very 
different  degrees  of  expencc  in  the  ^tSkrcnt  pe- 
riods of  fociety,  is  evident  without  any  proof. 
The  expencc  of  making  and  maintaihing  the 
public  roads  of  any  country  muft  evidently  in- 
creafe  with  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and 
labour  of  that  country,  of  with  the  quantity  and 
weight  of  the  goods  which  it  becomes  neceffary 
to  fetch  and  carry  upon  thofe  roads.  The 
ftrength  of  a  bridge  muft  be  fuited  to  the  num- 
ber and  weight  of  the  carriages,  which  are  likely 
to  pafs  over  it.  The  depth  and  the  fupply  of 
water  for  a  navigable  canal  muft  be  proportioned 
to  the  number  and  tunnage  of  the  lighters,  which 
are  likely  to  carry  goods  upon  it;  the  extent  of 
a  harbour  to  the  number  of  the  Ihipping  which 
are  likely  to  take  llielter  in  it. 

It  does  not  feem  neceflary  that  the  expcnce  of 
thofe  public  works  ftiould  be  defrayed  from  that 
public  revenue,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  of 
which  the  colleftioji  and  application  are  in  moft 
countries  affigned  to  the  executive  power.  The 
greater  part  of  fuch  public  works  may  eafily  be 
fo  managed,  as  to  afford  a  particular  revenue 
fufficient  for  defraying  their  own  expence,  with- 
,  out  bringing  any  burden  upon  the  general  re- 
venue of  tlie.  fociety. 

A  HIGHWAY,  a  bridge,  a  navigable  canal,  for 
example,  may  in  moft  cafes  be  both  made  and 
maintained  by  a  fmall  toll  upon  the  carriages 
which  make  ufe  of  them :  a  harbour,  by  a  mo- 
derate port-duty  upon  the  tunnage  of  the  Slip- 
ping which  load  or  unload  in  it.     The  coinage, 

another 
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another  inftitution  for  facilitating  corximerce,  in 
many  countries,  not  only  defrays  its  own  ex- 
pence,,  but  affords  a  fmall  revenue  or  feignorage 
to  the  foyereign.  The  poft-ofEce,  another  infti- 
tution for  the  fame  purpofe,  over  and  above  de- 
fraying its  own  expence,  affords  in  almoft  all 
countries  a  very  confiderable  revenue  to  .the  fo- 
yereign. 

When  the  carriages  which  pafs  over  a  high- 
way or  a  bridge,  and  the  lighters  which  fail  upon 
a  navigable  canal,  pay  toll  in  proportion  to  their 
weight  or  their  tunnage,  they  pay  for  the  niain-. 
tenance  of  thofe  public  ^orks  exaftly  in  pro- 
portion to  the  wear  and  tear  which  they  occafion 
of  them.  It  feems  fcarce  poffible  ,to  invent  a 
more  equitable  way  of  maintaining  fuch  works. 
This  tax  or  toll  too,  though  it  is  advanced  by 
the  carrier,  is  finally  paid  by  the  confumer,  to 
whom  it  muft  always  be  charged  in  the  price  of 
the  goods.  As  the  expence  of  carriage,  how- 
ever, is  very  much  reduced  by  means  of  fuch 
public  works,  the  goods,  notwithftanding  th^ 
toll,  come  cheaper  to  the  confumer  than  they 
could  otherwife  have  done  5  their  price  not  being 
fo  much  raifed  by  the  toll,  as  it  is  lowered  by 
the  cheapnefs  of  the  carriage.  The  perfqij  who 
finally. pays  this  tax,  therefore,  gains  by  the  ap- 
plication, more  than  he  lofes  by  the  payment  of 
it.  His  payment  is  exaftly  in  proportion  to  his 
gain.  It  is  in  reality.no  more  than  apart  of  that 
gain  which  he  is  obliged .  to  give  up  in  order  to 
get  the  reft.  It  feems  impoffible  to  imagine  a 
more  equitable  method  of  raifiiiig.a  tax, 
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When  the  loll  upon  carriages  of  luxury,  upon 
coaches,  poft-chaifes,  &c.  is  made  ibmewhat 
higher  in  proportion  to  their  weight,  than  upon 
carriages  of  neceflary  ufe,  fuch  as  carts,  wag- 
gons, &c.  the  indolence  and  vanity  of  the  rich 
is  made  to  contribute  ii),  a  very  eafy  manner  to 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  by  rendering  cheaper  the 
tranfportation  of  heavy  goods  to  ail  the  different 
,  parts  of  the  country. 

When  high  roads,  bridges,  canals,  &c.  are  in 
this  manner  made  and  fupported  by  the  com- 
merce which  is  carried  on  by  means  of  them, 
they  can  be  made  only  where  that  commerce  re- 
quires them,  and  confequendy  where  it  is  pro- 
per to  make  them.  Their  expence  too,  their 
grandeur  and  magnificence,  muft  be  fuited  to 
what  that  commerce  can  afford  to  pay.  They 
muft  be  made  confequeritly  as  it  is  proper  to 
make  them.  A  magnificent  high  road  cannot 
be  made  through  a  defart  country  where  there  is 
little  or  no  commerce,  or  merely  becaufe  it  hap- 
pens to  lead  to  the  country  villa  of  the  intend- 
ant  of  the  province,  or  to  that  of  fome  great  lord 
to  whom  the  intendant  finds  it  convenient  to  make 
his  court.  A  great  bridge  cannot  be  thrown  over 
a  river  at  a  place  where  nobody  paffes,  or  merely 
to  embellifh  the  view  from  the  windows  of  a 
neighbouring  palace  :  things  which  fometimes 
happen,  in  countries  where  works  of  this  kind  are 
carried  on  by  any  other  revenue  than  that  which 
they  themfelves  are  capabie  of  affording. 

In  feveral  different  parts  of  Europe  the  toll 
or  lock-duty  upon  a  canal  is  the  property  of 
private    perfons,    whole    private    intereft  obliges 

thenri 
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them  to  keep  tip  the  canal.  If  it  is  not  kept  in  chap. 
tolerable  order,  the  navigation  neceffarily  ceafes 
altogether^  and  along  with  it  the  whole  profit 
which  they  can  make  by  the  tolls.  IF  thofe  tolls 
were  put  under  the  management  of  commif- 
fioners,  who  had  themlclves  no  intereft  in  them, 
they  might  be  lefs  attentive  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  works  which  produced  them.  The  danal 
of  Languedoc  co^  the  king  of  France  and  the: 
province  upwards  of  thirteen  millions  of  livres, 
which  (at  twenty-eight  livres  the  mark  of  filver, 
the  value  of  French  money  in  the  end  of  the  laft 
century)  ajnounted  to  upwards  of  nine  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  fterling*  When  that  great  work 
was  finifhed,  the  moft  likely  method,  it  was  found, 
of  keeping  it  in  conftant  repair  was  to  make  a 
prefent  of  the  tolls  to  Riquet  the  engineer,  who 
planned  and  condufted  the  work.  Thofe  tolls 
conftitute  at  prefent  a  very  large  eftate  to  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  'family  of  that  gentleman, 
who  have,  therefore,  a  great  intereft  to  keep  the 
work  in  conftant  repair*  But  had  thofe  tolls 
been  put  under  the  management  of  commiflioncrs, 
who  had  no  fuch  intereft,  they  might  perhaps  have 
been  diffipated  in  ornamental  and  unnecefTary  ex- 
pences,  while  the  moft  eflential  parts  of  the  work 
were  allowed  to  go  to  ruin. 

The  tolls  for  the  maintenance  of  a  high  road, 
cannot  with  any  fafety  be  made  the  property  of 
private  perfons.  A  high  road,  though  entirely 
ncgleftcd,  does  not  become  altogether  impaflable, 
though  a  canal  does.  The  proprietors  of  the 
tolls  upon  a  high  road,  therefore,  might  negleft 
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altogether  the  repair  of  the  road,  and  yet  contimJtr 
to  levy  very  nearly  the  fame  toUs.  It  is  pr<^er> 
therefore,  that  tht  tolls  for  the  mainteRanee  of  fuch 
a  work  fhould  be  put  under  the  management  ^ 
commiffioners  or  truftees. 

In  Great  Britaby  the  abuies  which  th«  trufte^ 
have  committed  in  the  management  of  thofe  toUi> 
have  in  many  cafes  been  very  juftly  conipiaine4 
of.  At  many  turnpikes,  it  has  been  faid»  dwr 
money  levied  is  more  than  ck>uble  of  what  is  ne* 
eeffary  for  executing,  in  the  completed  manner,v 
the  work  which  is  often  executed  in  a  very  Qovcnlf 
jrianner,  and  ibmetinfes  not  executed  at  all.  The 
fyftem  of  repairing  the  high  roads  by  tolls  of  this 
kind,  it  muft  be  obferved>  is  not  of  very  .long 
Handing.  We  fhould  not  wondcTy  therefore,  if 
it  has  not  yet  been  brought  to  that  degree  of 
perfeftion  of  which  it  feems  capable.  If  mea» 
and  improper  perfons  are  frequently  appointed 
truftees ;  and  if  proper  courts  of  infpeftion  and 
account  have  not  yet  been  eftabliflied  for  con- 
trolling their  conduA,  and  for  reducing  the  tolla. 
xo  what  is  barely  fufficient  for  executing  the  work 
to  be  done  by  them ;  the  recency  of  thp  inftitu- 
tion  hoth  accounts  and  apologizes  for  thofe  de- 
lefts,  of  which,  by  the  wifdom  of  parliament,  the* 
greater  part  may  in  due  time  be  gradually  re- 
medied. 

The  money  levied  at  the  different  tumpikes^ 
in  Great  Britain  is  fuppofed  to  exceed  fo  mucb 
what  is  neceffary  for  repairing  the  roads,  that  the 
favings,  which,  with  proper  oeconomy,  might  be 
made  from  it,  have  been  confidcred,  even  by  feme. 
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ftiiqiflrer$i  as  a  very  great  refoiirce  which  might 
^t  Ibme  time  or  another  be  applied  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  ftatCi  Government^  it  has  been 
faidj  by  taking  the  itianagemi^nt  of  the  ^rnpike£| 
into  its  own  hands,  aiid  by  employing  the  foldiers> 
^Jio  would  work  for  a  very  fmall  addition  to  their 
pfi^y  coujd  keep  the  roads  in  good  order  at  a  much 
iefs  exppnce  than  it  can  be  done  by  truflees,  who 
have  no  other  workmen  to  employ,  but  fuch  as 
derive  their  whole  fubfiftence  from  their  wages. 
A  great  revenue,  half  a  million,  perhaps  *,  it  has 
been  pretended,  might  in  thi^  manner  be  gained 
without  laying  any  new  burden  upon  the  pepple  i 
and  the  turnpike  roads  might  be  made  to  contri* 
bute  to  the  general  cxpence  of  the  ftate,  in  the  fame 
piapiler  as  th?  poft-office  does  at  prefent. 

Xhat  a  confiderable  revenue  might  be  gained 
in  this  manner,  I  have  no  doubt,  though^robably 
not  near  fo  much,  as  the  prpjeftors  of  this  plan 
have  fuppofed.  The  plan  itfclf,  however,  feems 
liable  to  feveral  very  important  objedlions. 

First,  if  the  tolls  which  are  levied  at  the 
turnpikes  fhould  ever  be  confidered  as  one  of 
the  refources.  for  fupplying  the  exigencies  of  the 
ftate,  they  would  certainly  be  augmented  as  thofe 
exigencies  were  fuppofed  to  require.  According 
to  the  policy  of  Great  Britain,   therefore,    they 

*  Since  publifhing  the  two  firft  editions  of  this  book»  I  have 
got  good  reafons  to  believe  that  all  the  turnpike  tolls  levied  ia 
Great  Britain  do  not  produce  a  neat  revenue  that  amoanta  to 
half  a  million;  a  fum  which,  under  the  management  of 
Government,  would  not  be  fufficient  to  keep  in  repair  five 
pf  (he  principal  roads  in  the  kingdom. 
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BOOK  would  probably  be  augmented  very  faftr  The 
facility  widi  which  a  great  revenue  could  be  drawn* 
from  them,  would  probably  encourage  admini^ 
ftration  to  recur  very  frequendy  to  this  refource* 
Though  it  may,  perhaps,  be  more  than  doubtfu), 
whether  half  a  million  could  by  any  oeconomy  be 
faved  out  of  the  prefent  toHs,  it  can  fcarce  be 
doubted  but  that  a  million  might  be  laved  out  of 
them^  if  they  were  doubled  \  and  perhaps  two 
millions,  if  they  were  tripled  *.  This  great  re- 
venue too  might  be  levied  without  the  appointment 
of  a  fingle  new  officer  to  colleft  and  receive  it.  But 
the  turnpike  tolk  being  continually  augmented  in 
this  manner,  inftead  of  facilitating  the  inland  com- 
merce of  the  country,  as  at  prclent,  \«tould  foon 
become  a  very  great  incumbrance  upcm  it.  The 
cxpence  of  transporting  all  heavy  goods  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another  would  foon  be  fb 
much  increafed,  the  market  for  all  fuch  goods, 
confcquently,  would  foon  be  fo  much  narrowed, 
that  their  produftion  would  be  in  a  great  meKure 
difcouraged,  and  the  nioft  important  branches  of 
the  domeftic  iiiduftry  of  the  country  annihilated 
altogether. 

Secondly,  a  tax  upon  carriages  in  proportion 
to  their  weight,  though  a  very  equal  tax  when 
applied  to  the  fole  purpofe  of  repairing  the . 
roads,  is  a  very  unequal  one,  when  applied  to 
•any  other  purpofe,  or  to  fupply  the  common  exi- 
gencies of  the  ftate.  When  it  is  appKed'  to  the- 
/ble  purpofe  above    mentioned,  each  carriage  is 

*  1  have  now  good  reafons  to  believe  that  all-  thcfc  conjee-^ 
tural  fums  are  by  much  too  large. 
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luppofed  to  pay  exaftly  far  the  wear  and  tear  ^  "^^  ^' 
which  that  carriage  occafions  of  the  roads.  But 
^«when  it  is  applied  to  any  other  purpofe,  each  car- 
riage is  fuppoied  to  pay  for  more  than  that  wear 
and  tear,  and  contributes  to  the  fupply  of  fome 
other  exigency  of  the  ftate.  But  as  the  turn- 
pike toll  raifes  the  price  of  goods  in  proportion  to 
their  weight,  and  not  to  their  value,  it  is  chiefly 
paid  by  the  confumers  cf  coarfe  and  bulky,  not 
by  thofc  of  precious  and  light  commodities. 
Whatever  exigency  of  the  ftate  therefore  this  tax 
might  be  intended  to  fupply,  that  exigency  would 
be  chiefly  fupplied  at  the  expence  of  the  poor, 
i)ot  of  the  rich  i  at  the  expence  of  thofe  who  are 
kaft  able  to  fupply  it,  not  of  thofe  who  are  moft 
able. 

Thirdly^  if  government  ihould  at  any  time 
fiegkft  the  reparatioa  of  the  high  roads,  it  would 
he  ftill  more  difficult,  than  it  is  at  prefent,  to 
compel  the  proper  application  of  any  part  of 
the  turnpike  tolls,  A  large  revenue  might  thus 
be  levied  upon  the  people,  without  any  part  of 
it  being  applied  to  the  only  purpofe  to  which  a 
revenue  levied  in  this  manner  ought  ever  to  he 
applied.  If  the  me^nncfs  and  poverty  of  thfc 
truftees  of  turnpike  roads  render  it  fometimes 
<iifficult  at  prefent  to  oblige  tliem  to  repair  their 
wrong  i  their  wealth  and  greatnefs  would  render 
it  ten  times  more  fo  in  the  cafe  which  is  here 
fuppofed. 

In  France,  the  funds  dtftin^d  for  the  repara- 
tion of  the  high  roads  are  under  the  immediate 
4[Jire6tion  of  the  executive  power.     Thofe  funds 
H  3  confift. 
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BOOR  leonfift,  partly  in  ^  certain  number  of  days  laboiB* 
which  the  CQtintry  people  are  in  nioft  parts  of 
Europe  obliged  to  give  to  the  reparation  of  the 
highways ;  and  partly  in  fuch  a  portion  of  the  ge- 
neral revenue  of  the  ftate  as  the  king  chufe^  tQ 
IJ^are  fix)m  his  other  ejfpcnces, 

By  the  ancient  law  of  France,  as  well  as  by 
that  of  moft  other  parts  of  Europe,  the  labour 
of  the  country  people  was  under  die  diredioh  of 
a  local  or  provincial  niagiftracy>  which  had  no 
immediate  dependency  upon  the  king's  council. 
But  by  the  prefent  praftice  both  the  labour  of 
the  country  people,  and  whatever  other  fund  thfe 
king  may  chgfe  to  affign  for  the  reparation  qf 
the  high  roads  in  any  particular  province  or  ge- 
nerality, are  entirely  under  the  management  of 
the  intendant ;  an  officer  who  is  appointed  an4 
removed  by  the  king's  council,  who  receives  hii^ 
orders  from  it,  and  is  in  conftant  correlpondende 
^ith  it.  In  the  progrefs  of  delpotifm  th?  au- 
thority of  the  .executive  power  gradually  ablbrf)^ 
that  of  every  other  power  in  the  ftate,  and  af- 
fumes  to  itfelf  the  management  of  every  brancJx 
of  revenue  which  is  deftjned  for  any  public  pur- 
pofe.  In  France,  however,  the  great  poft-roads, 
the  roads  which  make  the  communication  be- 
tween the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom,  arq 
in  general  kept  in  good  order;  and  in  fpme 
provinces  are  even  a  good  deal  fuperior  to  the 
greater  part  pf  the  turnpike  roads  of  England.  * 
But  what  we  call  the  crofs-roads,  that  is,  the 
far  greater  part  of  the  roads  in  the  country,  are 
entirely  negledled,  and  are  in  many  places  abfo- 

lutely 
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Jskeljr  knpafikbte  for  any  h^avy  cairiage.  In  t  h  a  #. 
^mc  places  it  is  even  dangerous  to  travd  on  u.  -y— >«i> 
}tt>rfeback,  and  nrales  are  the  only  conveyance 
which  can  fafety  be  cnifted.  The  proud  mini- 
*fter  of  an  oftentatioiis  coyrt  may  frequenriy  take 
pleafure  in  executing  a  work  of  fplendour  and 
«iagmficeflce,  fuch  as  a  great  highway,  which  is 
^equently  km  by  the  principal  tiobility,  whofe  ^ 
ap|daMfes  not  only  flatter  his  vanity,  but  even 
contribute  w  fupport  his  intereft  at  court.  But 
to  execute  a  great  number  of  little  works,  in 
^hich  nothing  that  can  be  done  can  make  any 
great  appearance,  or  excite  the  fmalleft  degree 
of  admiration  in  any  traveller,  and  which,  in 
ihort,  have  notching  to  recommend  them  but 
their  extreaie  utility,  is  a  bufinefs  which  appears 
in  every  i^efpedb  too  mean  and  paultry  to  merit 
the  attention  of  fo  great  a»  magiftrate.  Under 
(uch  an  admiriiftrarion,  therefore,  fuch  works  are 
klmdft  always  entirely  negledcd,  ^ 

In  China,  and  in  feveral  other  governments 
of  Afia,  the  executive  power  charges  itfelf  both 
^ith  the  'reparation  of  the  high  roads,  and  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  navigable  canals.  In 
the  inftruftions  \^hich  are  given  to  the  governor 
of  each  province,  -thofe  objefts,  it  is  faid,  arc 
conftantly  recommended  to  him,  and  the  judg- 
ment which  the  court  forms  of  his  conduft  is 
very  much  regulated  *by  the  attention  which  he 
-appears  to  have  paid  to  this  part  of  his  irtftrufc- 
tions.  This  branch  of  publit  police  accordingly 
is  faid  to  be  very  much  attended  to  in  all  thofe 
countries,  but  particularly  -in  China,  xvhere  the 
.    H  4        .  high. 
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B  0^0  K  therefore,  difcharged  themfelves  of  it  by  appoint* 
ing  a  deputy,  bailiff,  or  judge. 

When  the  judicial  is  united  to  the  executive 
power,  it  is  fcarce  poflTible  that  jufticc  ftiould  not 
frequendy  be  facrificed  tb,  what  is  vulgarly  called, 
politics.  The  perfons  cntrufted  with  the  great 
interefts  of  the  ftate  may,  even  without  any  cor- 
rupt views,  fometinnes  imagine  it  neceffary  to 
facrifice  to  thofe  interefts  the  rights  of  a  private 
man.  But  upon  the  impartial  adminiftration  of 
juftice  depends  the  liberty  of  every  individual, 
the  fenfe  which  he  has  of  his  own  fecurity.  In 
order  to  make  every  individual  feel  himfelf  per- 
fcftly  fccure  in  the  pofTeflion  of  every  right  which 
belongs  to  him,  it  is  not  only  neceffary  that  the 
judicial  fhould  be*  feparated  from  the  executive 
power,  but  that  it  Ihould  be  rendered  as  much  as 
poffible  independent  of  that  power.  The  judge 
fhould  not  be  liable  to  be  removed  from  his  office 
according  to  the  caprice  of  that  power.  The  re- 
gular payment  of  his  falary  fhould  not  depend  upon 
the  good-will,  or  even  upon  the  good  ceconomy 
of  that  power. 

PART     III. 

0/  the  Expence   of  public   JVorks   and  public 
Injlitutions . 


'T^HE  third  and  laft  duty  of  the  fovereign  or 
commonwealth  is  that  of  ercfting  and  main- 
taining thofe  public  inftitutions  and  thofe  public 
works,  which,  though  they  may  be  in  the  higheft 
degree  advantageous  to  a  great  fociety,  are,  how- 

ever. 
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ever,  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  the  profit  could  never  chap. 
repay  the  expence  to  any  individual  or  fmall  num-  ^^  J-  ^ 
bcr  of  individuals,  and  which  it  therefore  can- 
not be  expefted  that  any  individual  or  fmall 
number  of  individuals  fhould  ere6l  or  maintain. 
The  performance  of  this  duty  requires  too  very 
different  degrees  of  expence  in  the  diflFerent  pe- 
riods of  fociety. 

After  the  public  inftitutions  and  public 
works  neceffary  for  the  defence  of  the  fociety, 
and  for  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  both  of 
which  have  already  been  mentioned,  the  other 
works  and  inftitutions  of  this  kind  are  chiefly 
thofe  for  facilitating  the  commerce  of  the  fo- 
ciety, and  thofe  for  promoting  the  inftruftion  of 
the  people.  The  inftitutions  for  inftrudlion  are 
of  two  kinds;  thofe  for  the  education  of  the 
youth,  and  thofe  for  the  inftruftion  of  people  of 
all  ages.  The  confideration  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  expence  of  thofe  different  forts  of  pub- 
lic works  and  inftitutions  may  be  moft  properly 
defrayed,  will  divide  this  third  part  of  the  pfefent 
chapter  into  three  different  articles. 

Article     I. 

Of  the  public  JVorks  and  Infiitutions  for  facilitating 
the  Commerce  of  the  iiociety. 

jindy  frfiy  of  thofe  which  are  neceffary  for  facili^ 
t  a  ting  Commerce  in  general. 

.  THAT  the  ereftion  and  maintenance  of  the 
public  works  which  facilitate  the  commerce  of 
any  country,  fuch  as  good  roads,  bridges;  navi- 

gable 
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m  o  o  K  any  fortified  place  within  their  territory,  it  may 
be  ncceffary  to  maintain  fon>c  ambaffador,  mi- 
niftcr,  or  conful,  who  tnay  both  decide,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  cuftoms,  the  difFerences  arifing 
annong  his  own  countrymen ;  and,  in  their 
difpwtes  with  the  natives,  may,  by  means  of  his 
public  charafter,  interfere  with  more  authority, 
and  afford  them  a  more  powerful  protection,  than 
they  could  expeft  from  any  private  man.  The 
interefts  of  commerce  have  frequently  made  it 
neceffary  to  maintain  minifters  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, where  the  purpofes,  cither  of  war  or  al- 
liance, would  not  have  required  any.  The  com- 
mcl-ee  of  the  Turkey  Company  firft  occafioned 
the  eftablifliment  of  an  ordinary  ambaffador  at 
Conftantinople.  The  firft  Englilh  embaffies  to 
Ruffia  arofe  altogether  from  commercial  interefts. 
The  conftant  interference  which  thofe  interefts 
neeeflkrily  occafioned  between  the  fubjefts  of  the 
different  ftates  of  Europe,  has  probably  intro- 
duced the  cuftofn  of  keeping,  in  all  neighbour- 
ing countries,  ambaffadors  or  minifters  conftantly 
refnient  even  in  the  tinfie  of  peace.  This  cuftom, 
unknown  to  ancient  times,  feems  not  to  be  older 
than  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  or  beginning  of  the 
fixteenth  century;  that  i3,  than  the  time  when 
commerce  firft  began  to  extend  itfelf  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  when  they  firft 
began  to  attend  to  its  interefts. 

It    feems  not   unreafonable,    that   the   extra- 
ordinary expence,   which   the  protedion  of  any 
particular    branch   of   commerce   may  pccafion, 
ihould  be  defrayed  by  a  moderate  tax  upon  th?.t 
ip  particular 
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particular  branch ;  by  a  moderate  fine,  for  example  c  h  a  Pv 
to  be  paid  by  the  traders  when  they  firft  enter  into 
it,  or,  what  is  more  equal,  by  a  particular  duty 
of  fo  much  per  cent,  upon  the  goods  which  they 
either  import  into,  or  export  out  of,  the  particular 
countries  Y'ith  which  it  is  carried  on.  The  pro- 
tcAion  of  trade  in  general,  from  pirates  and  free- 
booters, is  faid  to  have  given  occafion  to  the  firft 
inftitution  of  the  duties  of  cuftoms.  But,  if  it  was 
thought  reafonable  to  lay  a  general  tax  upon  trade, 
in  order  to  defray  the  expence  of  prote6ling  trade 
in  general,  it  Ihould  feem  equally  reafonable  to 
lay  a  particular  tax  upon  a  particular  branch  of 
trade,  in  order  to  defray  the  extraordinary  expence 
of  proteding  that  branch. 

The  protedtion  of  trade  in  general  has  always 
been  confidered  as  effential  to  the  defence  of  the 
commonwealth,  and,  upon  that  account,  a  nc- 
ceffary  part  of  the  duty  of  the  executive  power. 
The  coUeftion  and  application  of  the  general 
duties  of  cuftoms,  therefore,  have  always  been 
left  to  that  power.  But  the  protedtion  of  any 
particular  branch  of  trade  is  a  part  of  the  general 
proteftion  of  trade  5  a  part,  therefore,  of  the  duty 
of  that  power  j  and  if  nations  always  afted  con- 
fiftently,  the  particular  duties  levied  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  fuch  particular  protedion,  Ihould  always 
have  been  left  equally  to  its  difpofal.  But  in 
this  refped,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  nations 
have  not  always  aAed  confiftently;  and  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  commercial  ftates  of  Europe, 
particular  companies  of  merchants  have  had  the 
addre&  to  perfuade  the  legiflature  to  entruft  to 

thent 
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(;bcm  the  performance  of  thi$  p^rt  pf  the  duty  of 
the  fovereign,  together  wjtK  ^U  ther^.wers  which 
zxfi  neceffarily  connefted  with  it. 

Thes«  companies^  though  they  may,  perhap^^ 
have  been  ufcful  for  the  firft  introduflion  of  fomo 
branches  of  commerce^  by  making,  sit  thetr  own 
expence,  an  experiment  which  the  ft^te  might 
not  think  it  prudent  to  m^e^  h^Ve  in  the  long- 
run  proved,  univerfally,  either  burdensome  or 
vfelefs,  and  have  either  mifmanaged  or  confined 
the  trade. 

When  thofe  companies  do  not  trade  upon  4 
joint  ftock,  but  are  obliged  to  adiiiit  any  pcrfon^ 
properly  qualified,  upon  paying  a  certain  fine, 
and  agreeing  to  fubmit  to  the.  regulations  of  the 
company,  each  member  tradii^  upon  his  own 
ftock,  and  at  his  own  rifl^,  they  j^re  called  re* 
guiated  companies.  When  tliey  trade  upon  ^ 
joint  ftock,  each  member  fliaring  in  the  commoa 
profit  or  lofs  in  proportion  to  his  Ihve  in  this 
ftock,  they  are  called  joint  ftock  companies* 
Such  companies,  whether  regulated  or  joinp 
ftock,  fomctimes  have,  and  fometimes  have  nqt, 
cxclufive  privileges. 

Regulated  companies  refcmWe,  in  every 
refpeft,  the  corporations  of  trades,  fo  common 
in  the  cities  and  towns  of  all  the  difietent  coun- 
tries of  Europe ;  and  are  a  fort  of  enlarged  mor 
liopolies  of  the  fame  kind.  As  no  inhabitant  of 
a  town  can  exercife  an  incorporated  trade,  with* 
out  firft  obtaining  his  freedom  in  the  corporation^ 
fo  in  moft  cafes  no  fubjeft  of  the  ftate  can  law- 
fully carry  on  any  branch  of  foreign  trade,  for 
5  which 
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irhick  a  regulated  coippany  is  eftabliflied,  with- 
out firft  becoming,  a  member  of  that  company. 
The  monopoly  is  more  or  lefs  ilrift  according  as 
the  terms  of  admifiion  are  more  or  lefs  difficult ; 
and  according  as  the  direftors  of  the  company 
have  ftiore  or  kfs  authority,  of  have  it  more  or 
kfs  in  their  power  to  manage  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  confine  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  to 
themfelves  and  their  particular  friends.  In  the 
mofl:  ancient  regulated  companies  the  privileges 
of  apprenticefhip  were  the  fame  as  in  other  cor- 
porations J  and  entided  the  perfon  who  had  ferved 
his  time  to  a  member  of  the  company,  to  become 
himfelf  a  member^  either  without  paying  any 
fine,  or  upon  paying  a  much  fmaller  one  than 
what  was  exafted  of  other  people.  The  ufual 
corporation  fpirit,  wherever  the  law  does  not 
reftrain  it,  prevails  in  all  regulated  companies. 
When  they  have  been  allowed  to  aft  according 
to  their  natural  genius,  they  have  always,  in  order 
to  confine  the  competition  to  as  fmall  a  number 
of  perfbns  as  poffxble,  endeavoured  to  fubjedt 
the  trade  to  many  burdenfome  regulations. 
When  -the  law  has  reftrained  them  from  doing 
this,  they  have  become  altogether  ufelefs  and  in- 
fignificant. 

The  regulated  companies  for  foreign  com- 
merce, which  at  prefent  fubfift  in  Great  Britain, 
are,  the  ancient  merchant  advehturcrs  company, 
now  commonly  called  the  Hamburgh  Company, 
the  Ruifia  Company,  the  Eaftland  Company^ 
the  Turkey  Company,  and  the  African  Com- 
|>any»   . 

The 
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Thb  terms, of  admiflion  into  the  Hambw^ 
Company,  are  now  faid  to  be  quite  eafy;  and 
the  direftors  cither  have  it  not  in  their  power  to 
fobje£t  the  trade  to  any  burdenfbme  rellraint  or 
r^ulations,  or^  at  leaft>  have  not  of  late  exer- 
cifed  that  power»  It  has  not  always  bdfen  fo* 
About  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  the  fine  {or 
admiflion  was  fifcy^  and  at  one  time  one  hundred 
pounds,  and  the  condudt  of  the  company  was 
faid  to  be  extremely  oppreffive.  In  1643,  in 
1645,  and  in  166 1,  the  clothiers  and  free  traders 
of  the  Weft  of  England  complained  of  them  to 
parliament/  as  of  monopolifts  who  confined  the 
trade  and  oppreffed  the  m^nufaftures  of  the 
country.  Though  thofe  complaints  produced 
no  aft  of  parliament,  they  had  probably  inti- 
midated the  company  fo  far,  as  to  oblige  them 
to  reform  their  conduft.  Since  that  time,  at 
leaft,  there  have  been  no  complaints  againft  them. 
By  the  loth  and  nth  of  William  III.  c.  6.  the 
fine  for  admiflion  into  the  Ruffian  Company  was 
reduced  to  five  pounds;  and  by  the  afth  of 
Charles  11.  c.  7.  that  for  admiffion  into  the  Eaft* 
land  Company,  to  forty  Ihillings,  while,  at  the 
feme  time,  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Norway,  all 
the  countries  on  the  north  fide  of  the  BaltiCj 
were  exempted  from  their  exclufive  charter. 
The  cbnduft  of  thofe  companies  had  probably 
given  occafion  to  thofe  two  afts  of  parliament. 
Before  that  time.  Sir  Jofiah  Child  had  repre- 
icnted  both  thefe  and  the  Hamburgh  Company 
as  extremely  oppreffive,  and  imputed  to  their 
bad  management  the  low  ftate  of  the  trade,  which 

wc 
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We  at  that  time  carried  on  to  the  countries  compre-  c  ft  a  p. 
hended  within  their  refpedtive  charters.  But  though 
fuch  companies  may  not,  in  the  prefent  times,  be 
very  oppreffive,  they  are  certainly  altogether  ufe- 
lefs.  To  be  merely  ufelefs,  indeed,  is  perhaps  the 
higheft  eulogy  which  can  ever  juftly  be  bellowed 
lipon  a  regulated  company.;  and  all  the  three 
companies  above  mentioned  feem,  in  their  prefent 
ftate,  to  deferve  this  eulogy. 

The  finq  for  admiflion  into  the  Turkey  Com- 
pany, was  formerly  twenty-five  pounds  for  all 
perfons  under  twenty-fix  years  of  age,  and  fifty 
pounds  for  all  perfons  above  that  age.  Nobody 
but  mere  merchants  could  be  admitted;  a  re- 
ftriftion  which  excluded  all  fhop-keepers «  and 
retailers.  By  a  bye-law,  no  BHtifh  manufaftures 
could  be  exported  to  Turkey  but  in  the  general 
Ihips  of  the  company ;  and  as  thofe  (hips  failed 
sil\Vays  from  the  port  of  London,  this  reftriftioa- 
confined  the  trade  to  that  expenfive  port,  and 
the  traders,  to  thofe  who  lived  in  London  and 
in  its  neighbourhood.  By  Another  bye-law,  no 
perfon  living  within  twenty  miles  of  London, 
and  not  free  of  the  c^ity,  could  be  admitted  a 
member;  another  r^ftridliori,  which,  joined  to 
the  foregoing,  il^ceffarily  excluded  all  but  the 
freemen  of  London.  As  the  time  for  the  load- 
ing and  failing  of  thofe  general  fliips  depended 
altogether  upon  the  directors,  they  could  eafily, 
fill  them  with  their  own  goods  and  thofe  of  their 
particular  friends,  to  the  exclufion  of  otkers, 
who,  they  might  pretend,  had  made  their  pro- 
pofals  .too   late.     In  this  ftate  of  things,  there- 

VoL.  III.  I  fore. 
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BOOK  fore,  this  company  was  in  every  rtfpeSt  a  ftrift 
and  oppreflive  monopoly.  Thofe  abufes  gave 
occafion  to  the  aft  of  the  26th  of  George  II. 
c.  18.  reducing  die  fine  for  admiffion  to  twenty 
pounds  for  all  perfons,  without  any  diftinftion 
of  ages^  or  any  reflriftion,  either  to  mere  mer- 
chants, or  to  the  freemen  of  London;  and 
granting  to  all  fuch  perfons  the  liberty  of  exr 
porting,  from  all  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  to 
any  port  in  Turkey,  all  Britifh  goods  of  which 
the  exportation  was  not  prohibited ;  and  of  im- 
porting from  thence  all  Turkifh  goods,  of  which 
the  importation'  was  not  prohibited,  upon  paying 
both  the  general  duties  of  cuftoms,  and  the  par- 
ticular duties  affeffed  for  defraying  the  neceflary 
cxpences  of  the  company;  and  fubmitting,  at 
the  fame  time,  to  the  lawful  authority  of  the  Bri-r 
tifli  ambaffador  and  confuls  refident  in  Turkey, 
and  to  the  bye-laws  of  the  company  duly  en- 
afted.  To  prevent  any  oppreffion  by  thofe  bye- 
laws,  it  was  by  the  fame  ad:  ordained,  that  if 
any  feven  members  of  the  company  conceived 
themfelves  aggrieved  by  any  bye-law  which 
fliould  be  enafted  after  the  pafling  of  this  aft, 
they  might  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
Plantations  (to  the  authority  of  which,  a  com- 
mittee of  the  privy  council  has  now  fucceeded), 
provided  fuch  appeal  was  brought  within  twelve 
months  after  the  bye-law  was  enafted ;  and  that 
if  any  feven  members  conceived  themfelves  ag- 
grieved by  any  bye-law  which  had  been  enafted 
before  the  pafling  of  this  aft,  they  might  bring 
^   like  appeal,    provided  it   was  within   twelve 

months 
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motiths  after  the  day  on  which  this  aft  wiaS  tO  c  U  a  p, 
take  place.    The  •experience  of  ohe  yearj  how- 
'  tvtty  'may  not  always  be  fufficient  to  difcover  to 
aH  the  members  of  ^  great  company  the^perni- 
cioiis  tendcnty  of  a  particular  bye-law  j    and  if 
feveral    of  them  Should  afterwards  difciover    it^ 
neither  the  Boa^d  of  Trade,  nor  the  committee 
of  council,  can  afford  them  any  redrcfs*     The  ob- 
jeft,  biffides,  of  the  greater  part  of  the  bye-laws 
of  all  regulated   companies,    as   well  as  of  all 
other  corporations,    is  ndt  (b  much  to  opprefs 
thofe  who  are  already  members,  as  to  difcourage 
others  from  becbming  fo;   which  may  be  done> 
not  only  by  a  high  fine,  but  by  many  other  con- 
trivances*    The  conftaiit  view  of  fucli  companies 
is  always  to  raife  the  rate  of  their  own  profit  as 
high  as  they  can ;    to  keep  the  market,  both  for 
the   goods    which    they   export,    and    for  thqie 
which  they  import,  as  much  underftocked  as  they 
can  :^  which  can  be  done  only  by  reftraining  the 
competition,  or  by  difcouraging  new  adventurers 
from  enfering  into   the  trade.     A  fine  even  of 
twenty  pounds,  befides,  though  it  may  not,  per- 
haps,  be  fufficient  to  difcourage  any  man  from 
entering  into  the  Turkey  trade,  with  an  intention 
to  continue  in  it,  may  be  enough  to  difcourage 
a  fpeculative   merchant  from  hazarding  a  fingle 
adventure  in  it.     In  all  trades,  the  regular  efta- 
bliflied   traders,    even    though   not  incorporated, 
naturally  combine  to  raife  profits,  which  are  no- 
way fo  likely  to  be  kept,  at  ail  times,  down  to  ^ 
their  proper  level,  as  by  the  occafional  competi- 
tion  of  fpeculative    adventurers.      The   Turkey 
I  2  trade. 
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BOOK  tride,  though  in  fome  meafure  laid  open  by  this 
aft  of  parliament,  is  ftill  confidered  by  many 
people  as  very  far  from  being  altogether  free.  The 
Turkey  Company  contribute  to  maintain  an  am- 
baffador  and  two  or  three  confuls,  who,  like  other 
public  minifterS)  ought  to  be  maintained  altoge- 
ther by  the  ftate,  and  the  trade  laid  open  to  all  his 
majefty's  fubjefts.  The  different  taxes  levied  by 
the  company,  for  this  and  other  corporation  pur- 
pofes,  might  afford  a  revenue  much  more  than 
fufEdent  to  enable  the  flatc  to  maintain  fuch  mi- 
nifters. 

Regulated  companies,  it  was  obferved  by 
Sir  Jofiah  Child,  though  they  had  frequently 
fupported  public  miniitersj  had  never,  niain- 
tained  any  forts  or  garrifons  in  the  countries  to 
which  they  traded;  whereas  joint  ftock  com- 
panies frequently  had.  And  in  reality  the  former 
feem  to  be  much  more  unfit  for  this  fort  of  fer- 
vice  than  the  latter.  Firft,  the  diredors  of  a 
regulated  company  have  no  particular  intereft  in 
the  profperity  of  the  general  trade  of  the  com- 

•  pany,  for  the  fake  of  which,  fuch  forts  and  gar- 

•  rifons  are  maintained.     The  decay  of  that  general 
.  trade  may  even  Trequently  contribute  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  own  private  trader  as  by  di- 

.  minilhing  the   number   of  their   competitors,    it 

-  may  enable  them  both  to  buy  cheaper,  and  to  fell 

dearer.     The  direftors  of  a  joint  ftock  company,. 

on  the  contrary,  having  only  their  fbare  in  the 

profits  which  are  made  upon  the  common  ftock 

•  committed  to  their  management,  have  no  private 
r  trade  of.  their  own,  of  which  the  intereft  can  be 

feparated 
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leparated  from  that  of  the  general  trade  of  the  c  h  a  p. 
company.      Their   private   intereft    is   cpnnefted  <      ^     i 
with  the  profpierity  of  the  general  trade  of  the    ^, 
company  i    and  with  the  maintenance  of  the  forts 
and  garrifons  which  are  neceffary  for  its  defence.. 
They  are  more  likely,    therefore,    to  have  that 
continual  and  careful  attention  which  that  main- 
tenance   neceffarily    requires.      Secondly,     The. 
direftors  of  a  joint  ftock  company  have  ^Iways: 
the  management    of    a  large   capital,    the  joint 
ftock  of  the  company,  a  part  of  which  they  may^ 
frequently  employ,    with  propriety,    in   building, 
repairing,    and   maintaining  fuch   neceffary    forts 
and  garrifons.  ,  But  the  diredtprs  of  a  regulated 
company,   having  the   management  of  jip  com- 
mon capital,  have  no  other  fund  to  employ  in 
this  way,  but  the  cafual  revenue  arifing  from  the 
admiffion  fines,  and  from  the  corporation  duties, 
iqmpofed  upon  the  trade  of  the  company.    Though, 
they  had  the  fame  intereft,  therefore,  to  attend  to 
the  maintenance  of  fuch  forts  and  garrifons,  they 
can  feldom  have  the  fame  ability  to  render  that  at- 
tention effeftual.     The  maintenance  of  a  public 
minifter  requiring  fcarce  any  attention,  and  but  a 
moderate  and  limited  expence,  is  a  bufinefs  much 
more  fuitable  both  to  the  temper  and  abilities  of  a 
regulated  company. 

Long  after  the  time  of  Sir  Jofiah  Child,  hovf* 
ever,  in  1750,  a  regulated  company  was  efta- 
blifhed,  the  prefent  company  of  merchants  tr^d-  ' 
ing  to  Africa,  which  was  exprefsly  charged  at 
firft  with  the  maintenance  of  all  the  Britilh  forts; 
and  garrifons  that  lie  between  Cape  Blanc  an4 
I  3  -     the 
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9'  o^o  K  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  aitd  afterwards  with  that 
of  thofe  only  which  lie  between  Cape  Rouge  and' 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  a<ft  which  eftablilhes 
this  company  (the  23d  of  George  II.  c.  31.)  f^^ms 
to  h^ve  had  two  diftinft  objefts  in  view  5  firft,  to 
jfeftrain  efFeftually  the  oppreflive  and  monopolizing 
fpirit  which  is  natural  to  the  direftor$  of  a  regu- 
teted  company;  and  fecondly,  to  force  them,  as 
rtiueh  as  poffible,  to  give  an  attention,  which  is 
riot  natural  to  them^  towards  the  maintenance  of 
forts  and  garrifons. 

For  the  firft  of  thefe  purpoftsj^  the  fine^or 
admiffion  is  limited  to  forty  Ihillings.  The  com-» 
pany  is  prohibited  from  trading  in  their  corporate 
capacity,  or  ppon  a  joint  flock  j  from  borrowing 
money  upon  common  feal,  or  from  laying  any 
rcftfaints  upon  the  trade  which  may  be  carried' 
on  freely  from  all  places,  and  by  all  perfoni 
being  Britiih  fubjefts,  and  paying  the  fine,  The 
government  is  in  a  committee  of  nine  perfons 
who  meet  ^x  London,  but  who  are  chofen  annur. 
;^lly  by  the  freemea  of  the  company  at  London, 
Briftol  and  Liverpool ;  three  from  e^eh  {)Iace. 
No  committee- man  can  be  continued  in  office  for 
fTAore  than  three  years  together,  Any  comniittee- 
man  might  be  removed  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  Plantations  i  now  by  a  committee  of  council^ 
^fter  being  heard  in  his  own  defence,  The  com- 
mittee arc  forbid  to  export  negroes  from  Africa^ 
or  to  import  any  African  goods  into  Great  Bri- 
tain, Put  as  tjiey  are  charged  with  the  main- 
tenance of  forts  and  garrifons,  they  may^  for  that 
pTjrpofe^  (%^vt  from  Grcst  ^Ixm  to  Africa^ 
9  goods 
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goods  and  ftores  of  different  kinds.  Out  of  the 
monies  which  they  fhall  receive  from  the  com- 
pany, they  are  allowed  a  fum  not  exceeding  eight 
hundred  pounds  for  the  falaries  of  their  clerks 
and  agents  at  London,  Briftol  and  Liverpool,  the 
hpufe-rent  of  their  office  at  London,  and  all 
othtfr  expences  of  management,  commiffion  and 
agency  jn  England.  What  remains  of  this  fum, 
after  defraying  thefe  different  expences,  they  may 
divide  among  themfelves,  as  compenfation  for 
their  trouble,  in  what  manner  they  think  proper* 
By  this  conftitution,  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pei5led,  that  the  fpirit  of  monopoly-  would  have 
.  been  effeftually  reftrained,  and  the  firft  of  thefe 
purpofes  fufEciently  anfwered.  It  would  feem, 
however,  that  it  had  not.  Though  by  the  4tK 
of  George  III.  c.  20.  the  fort  of  Senegal,  with 
all  its  dependencies,  had  been  veiled  in  the  com- 
pany of  merchants  trading  to  Africa,  yet  in  the 
year  following  (by  the  5th  of  George  III.  c.  44.), 
not  only  Senegal  and  its  dependencies,  but  the 
whole  coaft  from  the  port  of  Sallee,  in  fouth 
Barbary,  to  Cape  Rouge,  was  exempted  frora 
the  jurifdidion  of  that  company,  was  veiled  in 
the  crown,  and  the  trade  to  it  declared  free  to 
all  his  majefty's  fubjedls.  The  company  had 
been  fufpefted  of  reftraining  the  trade,  and  of 
eftabliftiing  fome  fort  of  improper  monopoly.  It  is 
jftot,  however,  very  cafy  to  conceive  how,  under  the 
regulations  of  the  23d  George  II.  they  could  do  fo. 
In  the  printed  debates  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
not  always  the  moft  authentic  records  of  truth, 
I  obferve,  however,  that  they  have  been  ac- 
I  4  cufed 


V. 
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»  0^0  K  cufed  of  this.  The  members  of  the  committer 
of  nine  being  all  merchants,  and  the  governors 
and  faftors  in  their  different  forts  and  fetde- 
ments  being  all  dependent  vpon  them,  it  is  no5 
unlikely  that  the  latter  might  have  given  peculiar 
attention  to  the  confignments  and  commiffions 
of  the  former,  which  would  eftablifh  a  real  rno- 
nopoly, 

For  the  fecond  of  thefe  purpofes,  the  miain- 
tenance  of  the  forts  and  garrifons,  an  annual  furn 
has  been  allotted  to  them  by  parliarnent,  gene- 
rally about  13,000/,  For  the  proper  application 
of  this  furn,  the  committee  is  obliged  to  account 
annually  to  the  Curfitor  Baron  of  Exchequer  j 
which  account  is  afterwards  to  be  laid  before, 
parliament.  But  parliament,  which  gives  fo 
little  attention  to  the  application  of  millions,  i^ 
not  likely  to  give  much  to  that  of  13,000/, 
a-year;  and  the  Curfitor  Baron  of  Exchequer, 
from  his  profcflion  and  education,  is  not  likely  to 
be  profoundly  ikilled  in  the  proper  expence  of 
forts  and  garrifons.  The  captains  of  his  ma- 
jefty's  navy>  indeed,  or  any  other  cornmiffioned 
officers,  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 
may  enquire  into  the  condition  of  the  forts  and 
garrifons,  and  report  their  obfervatiops  to  that 
board.  But  that  board  feems  to  have  no  direft 
jurifdiftion  pver  the  committee,  nor  any  autho- 
rity to  correft  thofe  whofe  conduft  it  may  thus 
enquire  into  5  and  the  captains  of  his  majefty's 
navy,  befides,  are  not  fuppofed  to  be  always 
deeply  learned  in  the  fcience  of  fortification.  Re- 
irppvaj  from  an  office,  which  can  be  enjoyed  only 

for 
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.jfbr  the  term  of  three  years,  and  of  which  the  chap, 
lawful  emoluments,  even  during  that  term,  are 
fo  very  fmall,  feems  to  be  the  utmoft  punifh- 
rnent '  tQ  which  any  committee-man  is  liable,  for 
any  fault,  except  dired  malverfation,  or  em- 
bezzlement, either  of  the  public  money,  or  of 
that  of  the  company  i  and  th^  fear  of  that  punifli- 
ment  can  never  be  a  motive  of  fufficient  weight 

'  to  force  a  continual  and  careful  attention  to  a 
bufinefs,  to  which  he  has  no  other  intereft  to 
attend.  The  committee  are  accufed  of  having 
fent  out  bricks  and  ftones  from  England  for  the 
reparation  of  Cape  Coaft  Caftle  on  the  coaft  of 
Guinea,    a  bufinefs    for    whjch    parliament    had  - 

'  feveral  tirpes  granted  an  extraordinary  fum  of 
money.  Thefe  bricks  and  ftones  too,  which  had 
thus  been  fent  upon  fo  long  a  voyage,  were  faid 
to  have  been  of  fo  bad  a  quality,  that  it  was  ne- 
ceflary  to  rebuild  from  the  foundation  the  walls 
which  had  been  repaired  with  them.  The  forts 
and  garrifons  which  lie  north  of  Cape  Rouge,  are 
not  only  maintained  at  the  expence  of  the  ftate, 
but  are  under  the  immediate  government  of  the 
executive  powers  and  why  thofe  which  lie  fouth 
of  that  Cape,  and  which  too  are,  in  part  at  leaft, 
maintained  at  the  expence  of  the  ftate,  ftiould  be 
under  a  different  government,  it  feems  not  very 
eafy  even  to  imagine  a  good  reafon.  The  pro- 
teftion  of  the  Mediterranean  trade  was  the  ori- 
ginal purpQfe  or  pretence  of  the  garrifons  of 
Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  and  the  maintenance  and 
government  of  thofe  garrifons  has  always  been, 
yery  properly,    committed,    not  to  the   Turkey 

Company,. 
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BOOK  Company,  but  to  the  executive  power.  In  the 
exteJEit  of  its  dominion  confifts,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  the  pride  and  dignity  of  that  power;  and 
it  is  not  wtry  likely  to  fail  in  attention  to  what  is 
neceflary  for  the  defence  of  that  doniinion.  The 
garrifons  at  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  accordingly; 
have  never  been  neglefted  i  though  Minorca  has 
^  been  twice  taken,  and  is  now  probably  loft  for 
ever,  that  difafter  was  never  even  imputed  to  any 
negleft  in  the  execfutive  power.  I  wotld  not,' 
however,  be  underftood  to  infinuate,  that  either 
of  thofe  expenfive  garrifons  was  ever,  even  in  the 
linalleft  degree,  neceflary  for'  the  purpofe  fof 
which  they  were  originally  difmembered  from 
the  Spanifh  monarchy.  That  difmemberment, 
perhaps,  nfever  ferved  any  other  real  purpofe  than 
to  alienate  from  England  her  natural  ally  the. 
King  of  Spain,  and  to  unite  the  two  principal 
branches  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  in  a  much 
ftrifter  and  more  permanent  alliance  than  the  ties 
of  blood  could  ever  have  united  them. 

Joint  ftock  companies,  eftablifhed  ehher  by 
royal  charter  or  by  aft  of  parliament,  differ  in 
feveral  refpedts,  not  only  from  regulated  compa- 
nies,  but  from  private  copartneries. 

First,  In  a  private  copartneiy,  no  partner, 
without  the.  confent  of  the  company,  can  tranf- 
fer  his  (hare  to  another  perfon,  or  int/'oduce  a 
new  member  into  the  company.  Each  member, 
however,  may,  upon  proper  warning,  withdraw 
from  the  copartnery,  and  demand  payment  from 
them  of  his  fhare  of  the  common  ftock.  In  a 
joint  ftock  company,  on  the  contrary,  no  member 

can 
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<can  demand  payment  of  his  fhare  from  the  com- 
pany ;  but  each  member  can,  without  their  con- 
fent,  transfer  his  fhare  to  another  perfon,  and 
thereby  introduce  a  new  member.  The  value  of 
a  fhare  in  a  joint  flock  is  always  the  price  which 
it  will  bring  in  the  market;  and  this  may  be 
either  greater  or  lefs,  in  any  proportion,  than 
the  fom  which  its  owner  flands  credited  for  in  (Jie 
ftock  of  the  company. 

SECONDLY,  In  a  private  copartnery,  each  part- 
ner is  bound  for  the  debts  contra<5led  by  the  com- 
pany to  the  whole  extent  of  his  fortune.  In  a  joint 
ftock  company,  on  the  contrary,  e^ich  partner  is 
bound  only  to  the  extent  of  his  fhare. 

The  trade  of  a  joint  flock  company  is  always" 
managed  by  a  court  of  direfltors.  This  court, 
indeed,  is  frequently  fubjeft,  in  many  refpefts^ 
to  the  controul  of  a  general  court  of  proprietors. 
But  the  greater  part  of  thofe  proprietors  feldom 
pretend  to  underftand  any  thing  of  the  bufinefs  of 
the  company  j  and  when  the  fpirit  of  faftion  hap- 
pens not  to  prevail  among  them,  give  them- 
felves  no  trouble  about  it,  but  receive  content- 
ledly  fuch  half  yearly  or  yearly  dividend,  as  the 
direftor3  thihk  proper  to  make  to  them.  This 
total  exemption  from  trouble  and  from  rifk,  be- 
yond a  limited  fum,  encourages  many  people  to' 
\ytcoTV\e  adventurers  in  joint  ftock  companies,  who 
wouW,  upon  no  account,  hazard  their  fortunes 
in  any  private  copartnery.  Such  eompanieSj^ 
therefore,  cpmmonly  draw  to  themfelves  much 
greater  ftocks  than  any  private  copartnery  can 
PQ^ft  of,     Th5  trading  ftock  of  the  South  Sea^ 

Conipanjr^ 
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^  o  o  K  Company,  at  one  time,  amounted  to  upwards  of 
thirty-three  millions  eight  hundred  thoufand 
pounds.  The  divided  capital  of  the  Bank  of 
England  amounts^  at  prefent,  to  ten  millions 
feven  hundred  and  eighty  thoufand  pounds.  The 
diredtors  of  fuch  companies,  however,  being  the 
managers  rather  of  other  people's  money  than  of 
their  own,  it  cannot  well  be  expefted,  that,  they 
fhould  watch  over  it  with  the  fame  anxious  vi- 
gilance with  which  the  partners  in  a  private  co- 
partnery frequently  watch .  over  their  own.  J-.ike 
the  ftewards  of  a  rich  man,  they  are  apt  to  con-. 
fider  attention  to  fmall  matters  as  not  for  their 
matter's  honour,  and  very  eafily  give  themfelvesi 
a  dilpenfation  frqm  having  it.  Negligence  and 
profufion^  therefore^  muft  always  prevail,  more 
or  lefs,  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  fuch 
a  comp?inyf  It  is  upon  this  account  that  joint 
ftock  companies  for  foreign  trade  have  feldom 
been  able  to '  maintain  the  competition  againft 
private  adventurers.  They  have,  accordingly, 
very  feldom  fucceeded  without, an  e^^clufive  pri- 
vilege ;  and  frequently  have  not  fucceeded  with 
one.  Without  an  exclufiye  privilege  they  have 
commonly  mifmanaged  the  trade.  With  an  ex- 
clufive  privilege  they  have  both  mifmanaged  and 
confined  it. 

The  Royal  African  Company,  the  prcdeceflbrs 
of  the  prefent  African  Company,  had  an  exclu- 
five  privilege  by  charter ;  but  as  that  charter  had 
not  been  confirmed  by  aft  of  parliament,  the 
trade,  in  confequence  of  the  declaration  of 
rights^  was,  foon  after  the  revolution,  laid  ope;> 

tQ 
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to  all  his  majefty's  fubjefts.  The  Hudfon's  Bay 
Company  are,  as  to  their  legal  rights,  in  the 
fame  fituation  as  the  Royal  African  Company. 
Their  exclufive  charter  has  not  been  confirmed 
by  aft  of  parliament.  The  South  Sea  Company, 
as  long  as  they  continued  to  be  a  trading  com- 
pany, had  an  exclufive  privilege  confirmed  by 
aft  of  parliament ;  as  have  likewife  the  prefent 
United  Company  of  Merchants'  trading  to  the 
Eaft  Indies.  i 

The  Royal  African  Company  foon  found  that 
they  could  not  maintain  the  competition  againft 
private  adventurers,  whom,  notwithftanding  the 
declaration  of  rights,  diey  continued  for  forne 
time  to  call  interlopers,  and  to  perfecute  as  fuch. 
In  1698,  however,  the  private  adventurers  were 
fubjefted  to  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  upon  almoft 
all  the  different  branches  of  their  trade,  to  be 
employed  by  the  company  in  the  maintenance  of 
their  forts  and  garrifons.  But,  notwithftanding 
this  heavy  tax,  the  company  were  ftill  unable  to 
maintain  the  competition.  Their  ftock  and 
credit  gradually  declined.  In  1712,  their  debts 
had  become  fo  great,  that  a  particular  aft  of  par- 
liament was  thought  neceflary,  both  for  their 
fecurity  and  for  that  of  their  creditors.  It  was 
enafted,  that  the  rcfolution  of  two-thirds  of  thefe 
creditors  in  number  and  value,  ihould  bind  the 
reft,  both  with  regard  to  the  time  which  ftiould 
be  allowed  to  the  company  for  the  payment  of 
their  debts ;  and  with  regard  to  any  other  agree- 
ment which  it  might  be  thought  proper  to  make 
with  them  concerning  thofe  debts.      In    1730, 

their 
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B  o  o  k  their  affairs  were  in  fo  great  diforder,  tkat  they 
v^  ^*  ^  were  altogether  incapaFjle  of  maintaining  their 
forts  and  garrifons,  the  fole  purpofe  arid  pretext 
of  their  inl^itution.  From  that  year,  tilt  their 
»  final  diffolirtion,  the  parliament  judged  if  nc- 
ceffary  to  allow  die  ;annual  fom  of  ten  .thoufand 
pounds  for  that  purpofe.  In  1732,  after  having 
been  for  many  years,  lofers.  by  the  trade  of  cs?rry^ 
ing  negroes  to  the  Weft  Indies^  t^ey  at  laft  rc^ 
folved  to  give  it  -up  altogether;  to  feU  to  the 
private  traders  to  America,  the  negroes  which 
they  purchafed  upon  the  egaft;  and  to  employ 
their  feryants  in  a  trade  to  the  inland  parts  of 
Africa  for  gold  duft,  elephants  teeth,  dying 
drugs,  &c.  But  their  fuccefs  in  this  more  con- 
fined trade  was  not  greater  than  in  their  former 
extenfive  one.  Their  affairs  continued  to  go  gra- 
dually to  declim;,  till  at  laft,  being  in  every 
relpeft  a  bankrupt  company,  they  were  difiblved 
by  aft  of  parliajnent,  and  their  forts  and  gar- 
,  rifons  vefted  in  iJie  prefcnt  regulated  company  of 
merchants  trading  to  Africa.  Before  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Royal  African  Company,  there  had 
teen  three  other  joint  ftock  companies  fucceffively 
eftablilhed,  one  after  another,  for  the  African 
trade.  They  ^ere  all  equally,  unfuccefsfuL  They 
.all,  however,  had  exclufive  charters,  which^ 
though  not  con  firmed  by  a6t  of  parliament,  were 
in  thofe  days  -fuppo&d  to  convey  a  real  exclufive 
privilege. 

The  Hudfb  n*5  Bay  Company,  before  tbeJr  mif^- 
fortunes  in  th(r:  late  war,  had  been  much  more  .for- 
tunate than  ithe  Royal  African  Company*    Their 

neceflary 
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neceffary  expence  is  much  fmallen  The  whole 
number  of  people  whom  they  maintain  in  their 
difFcrent  fetdements  and  habitations,  which  they 
have  honoured  with  the  name  of  forts,  is  iaid  not 
to  exceed  a  hundred  and  twenty  perfons.  This 
number,  however,-  is  fufficient  to  prepare  befpre- 
hand  the  cargo  of  furs  and  other  goods  neceflary 
for  loading  their  fhips,  which,  on  account  of  the 
ice,  can  feldom  remain  above  fix  or  eight  weeks 
in  thofe  feas.  This  advaiitage  of  having  a  cargo 
ready  prepared,  could  not  for  feyeral  years  be 
acquired  by  private  adventurerS|  and  without  it 
there  feems  to  be  no  poffibility  of  trading  to  Hud- 
fon's  Bay.  The  moderate  capital  of  the  com* 
pany,  which,  it  is  f^id,  does  not  exceed  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  thoufand  pouhds,  n?ay  befides  be 
fufficient  to  enable  them  to  engrofs  the  whole^. 
or  almoft  the  whole,  trade  and  furplus  produce 
of  the  miferable,  though  extenfive  country,  com- 
prehended within  their  charter.  No  private  ad- 
venturers, accordingly,  have  ever  attempted  to 
trade  to  that  country  in  competition  with  them* 
This  company,  therefore,  have  always  enjoyed  an 
cxclufive  trade  in  fa6t,  though  they  may  have  no 
right  to  it  in  law.  Over  and  above  all  this,  the 
moderate  capital  of  this  company  is  faid  to  be 
,  divided  among  a  very  fmall  number  of  proprie- 
tors. But  a  joint  ftock  company,  confiding  of 
a  finall  number  of  proprietors,  with  a  moderate 
capital,  apprqaches  very  nearly  to  the  nature  of 
a  private  copartnery,  and  may  be  capable  of 
nearly  the  fame  degree  of  vigilance  and  atten- 
tion.   It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,,  if,^ 

in 
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BOOK  in  confequencc  of  thefe  different  advantages,  the 
Hudfon's  Bay  Confipany  had,  before  the  late  war, 
been  able  to  carjy  oil'  their  trade  with  a  confider- 
able  degree  of  fuccefs.  It  does  not  feem  pro- 
bable, however,  that  their  profits  ever  approached 
to  what  the  late  Mr.  Dobbs  imagined  them.  A 
much  more  fober  and  judicious  writer,  Mr.  Aft- 
derfon,  author  of  The  Hiftorical  and  Chronolo- 
gical Deduftion  of  Commerce,  very  juftly  ob- 
ferves,  that  upon  examining  the  accounts  which 
Mr.  Dobbs  himfelf  has  given  for  feveral  years 
together,  of  their  exports  and  imports,  and  upon 
making  proper  allowances  for  their  extraordinary 
rifk  and  expence,  it  does  not  appear  that  their 
profits  deferve  to  be  envied,  or  that  they  can 
much,  if  at  all,  exceed  the  ordinary  profits  of 
trade. 

The  South  Sea  Company  never  had  any  forts 
or  garrifons  to  maintain,  and  therefore  were  en- 
tirely exempted  from  one  great  expence,  to  which 
other  joint  ftock  companies  for  foreign  trade  are 
fubjeft.  But  they  had  an  immenfe  capital  di- 
vided among  an  immenfe  number  of  proprietors. 
It  was  naturally  to  be  expefted,  therefore,  that 
folly,  negligence,  and  profufion  fliould  prevail  in 
the  whole  management  of  their  aifairs.  The 
knavery  and  extravagance  of  their  ftock-jobbing 
projefts  are  fufficiently  known,  and  the  explica- 
tion of  them  would  be  foreign  to  the  prefent 
fubjeft.  Their  mercantile  projefts  were  not 
much  better  conduAed.  The  firft  trade  which 
they  engaged  in  was  that  of  fupplying  the  Spa- 
nifli  Weft  Indies  with  negroes^  of  which  (in  con- 

fequcnce 
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iequcncc  of  what  was  called  the  ASknio  contra^  C  h^a  ^. 
granwd  them  ky  the  treaty  of  Utrecht)  they  had 

-  the  ejtclufive  privilege.  But  a$  it  nf^;  pot  e|E- 
pefted  that  much  profit  c<>uld  be  mdde  by  this 
trade,  boiii  the  Portugueze  and  Freitch  compa- 
Hies,  who  had  enjoyed  it  upon  the  fame  terms 
before  them,  having  been  ruined  by  it,  they  were 
allowed,  as  compenfation,  to  fend  annually  a  Ihip 
of  a  certain  burden  to  trade  diredtly  to  the  Spa- 
nifli  Weft  Indies.  Of  the  ten  voyages  which 
this  annual  (hip  was  allowed  to  make,  they  are 
j&id  to  have  gained  confiderably  by  one,  that  c£ 
the  Royal  Caroline  in  173 1,  and  to*  have  been 
lofers,  more  or  lefs,  by  almoft  all  the  reft* 
Their  ill  fucccfs  was  imputed,  by  their  fadon 
;^nd  agents,    to  the  extortion  ^nd  oppreffion  of 

'  the  Spanilh  government ;  but  was,  perhaps,  prin- 
cipally owing  to  the  profufion  and  depredations 
of  thofe  very  fajiStors  and  agents;  fome  of  whora 
are  faid  to  have  acquired  great  fortunes  even  ia 
one  year.  In  1734,  the  company  petitioned  the 
king,  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  difpofc  of 
the  trade  and  tunnage  of  their  annual  Ihip,  on 
ac(x>unt  of  the  litde  profit  which  they  made  by  it, 
and  tx>  accept  of  fuch  equivalent  as  they  could  ob- 
tain fiom  the  king  of  Spain. 

In  1724,  this  company  had  undertak^en  the 
whalc-filhery.  Of  this^  indeed,  they  had  no 
motuopolyi  but  as  long  as  they  carried  it  on,  no 
other  Britifh  fubjeds  appear  to  have  engaged  in 
it.  Of  the  eight  voyages,  which  their  fhips 
made  to  Greenland,  they  were  gainers  by  onc> 
and  lofers  by  all  the  reft.  After  Aeir  eighth 
and  laft  voyage  when  they  had  fold  dieir  Hiips, 
Vol,  III.  K  ftores. 
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ftores,  and  utenfils,  they  found  that  thdr  vfholt 
lofs,  upon  this  branchy  capital  and  intereft  in- 
cluded, amounted  to  upwards  of  two  hundred  and 
thirty- fcvcn  thoufand  pounds. 

In  1722,  this  company  petitioned  the  parlia- 
ment  to  be  allowed  to  divide  their  immenfe 
capital  of  more  than  thirty-three  millions  eight 
•hundred  thoufand  pounds,  the  whole  of  which 
had  been  lent  to  government,  into  two  equal 
parts :  The  one  half,  or  upwards  of  fixteen  mil- 
lions nine  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  to  be  put 
upon  the  fame  footing  with  other  government 
annuities,  and  not  to  be  fubjefb  to  the  debts  con- 
traded,  or  lofles  incurred,  by  the  directors  of  the 
company,  in  the  profecution  of  their  mercantile 
projefts  'y  the  other  half  to  remain,  as  before,  a 
trading  ftock,  and  to  be  fubjed:  to  thofe  debts 
.and  lofles.  The  petition  was  too  reafonable  not 
to  be  granted.  In  1733,  they  again  petitioned 
the  parliament,  that  three-fourths  of  their  trading 
ftock  might  be  turned  into  annuity  ftock,  and 
only  one-fourth  remain  as  trading  ftock,  or  ex- 
pofed  to .  the  hazards  arifing  from  the  bad  ma- 
nagement of  their  direftors.  Both  their  annuity 
and  trading  ftocks  had,  by  this  time,  been  re- 
duced more  than  two  millions  each,  by  fevcrai 
different  payments  from  government;  fb  that 
this  fourth  amounted  only  to  3,662,7841.  8s.^  6d. 
In  1748,  all  the  demands  of  the  company  \jpon 
the  king  of  Spain,  in  confcquence  of  the  Affiento 
.contraft^  were,  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
given  up,  for  what  was  fuppofed  an  equivalent. 
An  end  was,  put  to  their  trade  with  the  Spanifk 
•Weft  Indies>  the  remainder  of  their  trading 
/  *  ,        /  ftock 
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ftOck.  was  turned  into  an  annuity  ftock^  and  the  c  h  a  p. 
company  ceafed  in  every  refpeft  to  be  a  trading 
company. 

It  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  in  the  trade  which 
$he  South  Sea  Company  carried  on  by  means  of 
their  annual  fliip,  the  only  trade  by  which  it  ever 
was  expefted  that  they  could  make  any  confider- 
able  profit,  they  were  hot,  without  competitors, 
cither  in  the  foreign  or  in  the  home  market.  At 
Carthagena,  Porto  Bello,  and  La  Vera  Cruz, 
they  had  to  encounter  the  competition  of  the  Spa- 
nifli  merchants,  who  brought  from  Cadiz,  to  thofe 
markets,  European  goods,  of  the  fame  kind  with 
the  outward  cargo  of  their  fhip  ^  and  in  England 
they  had  to  encounter  that  of  the  Englilh  mer- 
chants, who  imported  from  Cadiz  goods  of  the 
Spanifh  Weft  Indies,  of  the  fame  kind  with  the 
inward  cargo.  The  goods  both  of  the  Spanifh 
and  Englilh  merchants,  indeed,  were,  perhaps, 
fubjeft  to  higher  duties.  But  the  lofs  occafioned 
by  the  negligence,  profufion,  and  malverfation  of 
the  fervants  of  the  company,  had  probably  been  a 
tax  much  heavier  than  all  thofe  duties.  That  a 
joint  ftock  company  fhould  be  able  to  carry  on 
fuccefsfully  any  branch  of  foreign  trade,  when 
private  adventurers  can  come  into  any  fort  of  open 
and  fair  competition  with  them,  feems  contrary  to 
all  experience. 

The  old  Englilh  Eait  India  Company^  was 
eftablilhe4  in  1600,  by  a  charter  from  Queen 
Elizabeth.  In  the  firft  twelve  voyages  which  they 
fitted  out  for  India,  they  appear  to  hav^  traded  0 
a  regulated  company,  with  fepaf ate  ftocks,  though 
K  2  only 
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BOOK  only'  in  the  general  (hips  of  the  Goltipatiy.  In 
-  J  V  1612,  they  united  into  a  joint  ftock*'  Th^r  char- 
ter was  exclufive,  and  though  not  confirmed  by 
aft  of  parliament,  was  in  thofe  days  fuppofed  to 
convey  a  real  exclufive  privilege.  For  many  years, 
therefore,  they  were  not  much  difturbed  by  inter- 
lopers. Their  capital,  which  never  exceeded  fevcn 
hundred  and  forty-four  thoufand  pounds,  and  ofwhich 
fifty  pounds  was  a  (hare,  was  not  fo  exorbitant,  nor 
their  dealings  fo  extenfive>  as  to  afford  cither  a 
pretext  for  grofs  negligence  and  profofion,  or  a 
cover  to  grofs  malvetfation.  Notwithftanding  fottie 
extraordinary  loffcs^  occafioned  partly  by  the  ma- 
lice of  the  Dutch  Eaft  India  Company,  and  partly 
by  other  accidents,  they  carried  on  for  many  years 
a  fuccefsful  trade.  But  in  procefs  of  time,  when 
the  principles  of  liberty  were  better  underflood> 
it  became  every  day  more  and  more  doubtful 
how  far  a  royal  charter,  not  confirmed  by  aft  of 
parliament,  could  convey  an  exclufive  privilege. 
Upon  this  queftion  the  decifions  of  the  courts  of 
juftice  were  not  uniform,  but  varied  with  the 
'  authority  of  government  and  the  humours  of  the 
times.  Interlopers  multiplied  upon  them;  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  IL 
through  the  whole  of  that  of  James  IL  and  dur- 
ing a  part  of  that  of  William  III.  reduced  them 
to  great  diftrefs.-  In  1698,  a  propofal  was  made 
to  parliament  of  advaifeing  two  millions  to  go- 
vernment at  eight  per  cent,  provided  the  fub-^ 
fcribers  were  erefted  into  a  new  Eaft  India  Com- 
luany  with  exclufive  privileges.  The  old  EafI 
India  Company  offered  feven  hundred  thoufand 

pounds. 
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pcnind^i  MwAyxhc  amount  df  their  capital,  at  four  c  h^a  p. 
pw  €eM^  upon  the  fame  conditions.  But  fuch  was 
at  ^bait  Ofi^  the.  ftate  of  p^Uic  credit,  that  it  was 
mof^  QOUfvenient  for  government  to  borrow  two- 
ifnitiiOii&  «  eight  per  cent,  than  feven  hundred 
tlioufand  powttda  at  four.  The  propofal  of  the 
new  fuhferibers  was  accepted^  and  a.  new  Eaft 
lik^iA  Conapmy  eftabliihed  in  con&quence.  The 
<M  Eftft  Icdia  Company,  howei^er,  had  a  right 
to  eofttiinue  their  trade  till.  170 1.  They  had,  at 
t^  fame  Ximt^  in  the  name  of  their  treafurer,  fub- 
fcribedi  very  artfoUy,  three  hundred  and  fifteen- 
thK>i*fand  pounds  into  the  (lack  of  the  new.  By  a; 
Wglig^ftc«  in  the  ^3cpreffion  of  the  aft  of  parlia*- 
gf^eWjS^ifh  vefted  the  Eaft  India  trade  in  the  fub- 
{bribers  QQ  thia  loan  of  two  millions,  it  did  not 
Ifip^fr  Widmit  that  they  were  all  obliged  to  unite 
ia&d  a  joiat  ftock.  A  few  private  traders,  whofe 
iubfcripiions  amounted  only  to  feven  thoufand  two 
hundred  pounds,  infifted  upon  the  privilege  of 
trading  feparately  upon  .their  own  ftocks  and  at 
their  own  rifk.  The  old  Eaft  India  Company  had 
a  right,  to  a  feparate  trade  upon  their  old  ftoek  till 
ijQi',  and  they  bad  likewife,  both  before  and 
after  that  period,  a  right,  like  that  of  other  pri- 
vate traders,  to  a  feparate  trade  upon  the  three 
hundred  and  fifteen  thoufand  pounds,  which  they 
had  fubfcribed  into  the  ftock  of  the  new  com- 
pany. The  competition  of  the  two  companies 
with  the  private  traders,  and  with  one~  another,  is 
faid  to  have  well  nigh  ruined  both.  Upon  a  fub- 
fequent  occafion,  in  1730,  when  a  propofa]  was 
made  to  p^rlianient  for  putting  the  trade  under 
K  3  the 
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the   management  of  a  regulated  company,    arid 
thereby  laying  it  in  fome  mcafure  open,  the  Eaft 
India  Company,    in ,  oppofition  to  this  prc^fal, 
reprefented  in  very  ftrong  terms,  what  had-  been, 
at  this  time,  the  mifcrable  efFefts,  as  they  thought 
them,  of  this  competition.     In  India,  they  faid» 
it  raifed  the  price  of  goods  fo  high,  that  they  were 
not  worth  the  buying ;  and  in  England,  by  over- 
ftocking  the  market,  it  funk  their  price  fo  low, 
that  no  prcrfit  could  be  made  by  them.     That  by  a 
more  plentiful  fupply,  to  the  great  advantage  and 
conveniency  of  the  public,^it  mufk  have  reduced, 
very  much,  the  price  of  India  goods  in  the  Englifh 
market,  cannot  well  be  doubted ;  but  that  it  fhould 
have  raifed  very  much  their  price  in  the  Indian 
^larket,  feems  not  very  probable,  as  all  the  ex- 
traordinary demand  which  that  competition  could 
occafion,  muft  have  been  but  as  a  drop  of  water 
in  the  immenfe  ocean  of  Indian  commerce.     The 
increafe  of  demand,  befides,  though  in  the  begin- 
ning it  may  fometimes  raife  the  price  of  goods, 
never  fails  to  lower  it  in  the  long  run.     It  encou- 
rages produdion,  and  thereby  increafes  the  com* 
petition  of  the  producers,  who,  in  order  to  under- 
fell  one  another,  have  recourfe  to  new  divifions  of 
labour  and  new  innprovements  of  art,  which  might 
never    otherwifc    have    been  thought  of.      The 
miferable  effefts   of  which   the    company   com- 
plained, were  the  cheapnefs  of  confumption  and 
the   encoyra^ement    given    to   produftion,    pre- 
cifely  the  two  efFeds  which  it  is  the  great  bufi- 
nefs  of  political    oeconomy    to    promote.     The 
competition,  however,   of  which  they  gave  this 
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doleful  account,  had  not  been  allowed  to  be  of  c  h  a  Pb 
long  continuance.  In  1702,  the  two  companies 
were,  iti  Ibnme  meafure,  united  by  an  indenture 
tripartite,  to  which  the  queen  was  the  third  party  ^ 
and  in  1708,  they  were,  by  ad  of  parliament,  per- 
fedily  confolidated  into  one  company  by  their 
prefent  name  of  The  United  Company  of  Mer- 
chants trading  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  Into  this  adfc 
it  was  thought  worth  while  to  infert  a  claufc,  al- 
lowing the  feparate  traders  to  continue  their  trade 
till  Michaelmas  17 11,  but  at  the  fame  time  em- 
powering the  dircftors,  upon  three  years  notice, 
to  redeem  their  little  capital  of  feven  thoufand 
two  hundred  pounds,,  and  thereby  to  convert  the 
whole  ftock  of  the  company  into  a  joint  flock. 
By  the  fame  aft,  the  capital  of  the  company,  in 
confequence  of  a  new  loan  to  government,  was 
augmented  from,  two  millions  to  three  millions 
two  hundred  thoufand  pounds.  In  1743,  the 
company  advanced  another  million  to  govern- 
ment* But  this  million  being  raifed,  not  by  a 
call  upon  the  proprietors,  but  by  felling  annuities 
'  and  contrafting  bond-debts,  it  did  not  augment 
the  ftock  upon  which  the  proprietors  could  claim 
a  dividend.  It  augmented,  however,  their  trading 
ftock,  it  being  equally  liable  with  the  other  three 
millions  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds  to  the 
lofles  Hiftained,  and  debts  contrafted,  by  the 
company  in  profecution  of  their  mercantile  pro- 
jefts.  From  1708,  or  at  leaft  from  1711,  tHh 
company,  being  delivered  from  all  competitors, 
and  fully  eftablilhed  in  the  monopoly  of  the 
Englifh' commerce  to^  the  Eaft  Indies,  carried  on 
^  fuccefsful  trade,  and  from  their  piofits  mad^ 
K  4  annually 
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B  o  Ofc  lonftUy  a  irtbda-ate  divi(knd  to  their  pto{H&9« 
iars«  DuriiKg  thie  French  war  which  began  in 
1741,  the  ambicion  of  Mr.  Dupkix^  die  Frencii 
gQvemar  of  Pondichcrry,  involved  tbcm  in  tha 
wars  of  the  Carnatic,  and  in  the  politics  of  the 
Indian  princes,  Afcer  many  fignal  fuccefSbs,  and 
eqmHy  fignai  lofies^  they  at  laft  loft  Madras^  at 
diat  time  their  .principal  fettlement  in  India.  It 
was  reftored  to  thena  by.  the  treaty  of  Aix^la*- 
ChapeUe ;  and  about  this  time  the  fpirit  of  war 
and  conqueft  feems  to  have  taken  poffeffion  of 
their  iervants  in  India,  and  never  fince  to  have 
Jcft  them.  During  the  French  war  which  begaa 
in  i755j  their  arms  partook  of  the  general  good 
fortune  of  tbofe  of  Great  Britain.  They  de- 
fended Madras,  took  Pondicherry,  recovered 
Calcutta,  and  acquired  the  revenues  of  a  rich 
and  cxcenfivc  territory,  amounting,  it  was  then 
faid,  to  upwards  of  three  millions  a-year.  They 
remained  for  fcveral  years  in  quiet  poffeffion  of 
this  revenue:  But  in  1767,  adminiftration  laid 
claim  to  their  territorial  acquifitions>  and  the  re- 
venue arifing  from  them,  as  of  right  belonging 
to  the  crown;  and  the  company,  in  compenfa- 
tion  for  this  claim,  agreed  to  pay  to  government 
four  hundred  thoufand  pounds  »a-year.  They 
had  before  this  gradually  augmented  their  divi- 
dend from  about  fix  to  ten  per  cent,  i  that  is, 
upon  their  capital  of  three  millions  two  hundred 
thqufand  pounds,  they  had  increafed  it  by  a  hun- 
dred and  ^wqnty-eight  thoufand  pounds,  or  had 
laifed  it  from  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  thou- 
fand, to  three  hundred  ak>d  twenty,  thoufan^ 
pounds    a-year.     They  were   attempting    about 

this 
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this  time  to  raife  it  ftiU  further,  to  twelve  and  a  chap. 
half  per  cent,  which  would  have  made  their  ah* 
niaal  payments  to  their  proprietors  equal  to  what 
they  had'  agreed  to  pay  annuaHy  to  gov^riimetit^ 
er  to  four  hundred  thoofand  pounds  a-ycar.  But 
duriiig  the  two  years  in  which  their  agnecoQeac 
with  goveriwnent  was  to  take  place^  they  wcce 
rcftrained  from  any  forther  incrc2&  crif  divideind 
by  two  fucceffive  afts  of  parliament,  of  which 
the  objed  was  to  enable  liiem  to  nnake  a  fpeedier 
progrefs  in  the  payment  of  their  debts,  which 
were  at  this  time  eftimated  at  upwards  of  fix  or 
fcvcn  millions  fbcrling-  In  1769,  they  renewed 
their  agreement  with  government  for  five  yeans 
more,  and  ftipulated,  that  durii^  the  courfe  of 
that  period  they  fliould  be  allowed  gradually  to 
increafe  their  dividend  to  twelve  and  a  half  per 
cent. ;  ficvcr  increafing  it,  however,  more  than 
one  per  cent,  in  one  year.  This  increafe  of  di- 
vidend, therefore,  when  it  had  rifen  to  its  utmoft 
height,  could  augment  their  annual  payments,  to 
their  prpprietors  and  government  together,  but 
by  fix  hundred  and  eight  thoufand  pounds,  be- 
yond what  they  had  been  before  their  late  terri- 
torial acquifitions.  What  the  grofe  revenue  of 
thofe  territorial  acquifitions  was  fuppofcd  to 
amount  to,  has  already  been  mentioned  j  and 
by  an  account  brought  by  the  Cruttendcn  Eaft 
Indiaman  in  1768,  the  riett  revenue,  clear  of  all 
deduftions  and  military  charges,  was  ftated  at 
two  millions  forty-eight  thoufand  feven  hundred 
and  forty-feven  pounds.  They  were  faid  at  the 
fame  time  to  poflefs  another  revenue,  arifing 
partly  fix)m  lands,  but  chiefly  from  the  cuftoms 
6  eftablifhed 
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dtabJiihed  at  their  (Jiffer^nt  fettlcmcnts,  amount^ 
ing  to  four  hundred  and  thirty- nine  thoufand 
pounds.  The  profits  of  their  trade  too,  accord- 
ing to  the  evidence  of  their  chairnran  before  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  amounted  at  this  time  to 
at  leaft  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a-year;^ 
According  to  that  of  their  accomptant,  to  at  leaft 
five  hundred  thoufand;  according  to  the  loweft 
account,  at  leaft  equal  to  the  higheft  dividend 
that  was  to  be  paid  to  their  proprietors.  So 
great  a  revenue  might  certainly  have  afforded  an 
augmentation  of  fix  hundred  and  eight  thoufand 
pounds  in  their  annual  payments ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  have  left  a  large  finking  fund  fuf^cient  for 
the  fpeedy  reduction  of  th^ir  debts.  In  1773, 
however,  their  debts,  inftead  of  being  reduced, 
were  augmented  by  an  arrear  to  the  treafury  in 
the  payment. of  the  four  hundred  thoufand  pounds, 
by  another  to  the  cuftom-houfe  for  duties  unpa.id, 
by  a  large  debt  to  the  bank  for  money  borrowed, 
and  by  a  fourth  for  bills  drawn  upon  them  from 
India,  and  wantonly  accepted,  to  the  aoiount  of 
upwards  of  twelve  hundred  thqufajxd  pounds. 
The  diftrefs  which  thefe  accumulated  claims 
brought  upon  them,  obliged  them  not  only  to 
reduce  all  at  once  their  dividend  to  fix  per  cent, 
but  to  throw  themfelves  upon  the  mprcy.of  go-^ 
vernment,  and  to  fupplicate,  firft,  a  rekafe  from 
the  further  payment  of  the  f1;ipulated  four  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds  a-year;  and,  fecondly,  a 
loan  of  fourteen  hundred  thoufand,  to  fave  them 
from  immediate  bankruptcy.  The  great  increafe 
of  their  fortune  had,  it.  feems,  only  ferved  to  fur-. 
ni(h  their  feryantis  with  a  prcte?:t  for  greater  pro-t 
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fufion,  and  a  cover  for  greater  malvcrfation,  than  c  h^a  p, 
in  proportion  even  to  that  increafc  of  fortune. 
The  conduA  of  their  fervants  in  India,  and  the 
general  ftate  of  their  affairs  both  in  India  and 
in  Europe,  became  the  fubjed  of  a  parliamentary 
inquiry ;    in  cortfequence  of  which  fcveral  very 
important  alterations  were  made  in  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  their   government,    both    at  home   and 
abroad.      In  India  their  principal  fetdements  of 
Madras,  Bombay^  and  Calcutta,  which  had  be- 
fore been  altogether  independent  of  one  another, 
were  fubjefted  to  a  governor-general,  aflifted  by 
a  council  of  four  afleflbrs,  parliament  afiuming 
to  itfelf  the  firft  nomination  of  this  governor  and 
council  who  were  to  refide  at  Calcutta ;   that  city 
having  now  become,  what  Madras  was    before, 
the  moft  important  of  the  Englifh  fettlements  in 
India.      The   court   of  the  mayor  of  Calcutta, 
originally   inftituted  for   the   trial   of  mercantile 
gaufes,   which  arofe  in  the  city  and  neighbour- 
hood, had  gradually  extended  its  jurifdiftion  with 
the  extenfion  of  the  empire.     It  was  now  reduced 
and  confined  to  the  original  purpofe  of  its  infti- 
tution.      Inftead   of  it  a  new  fupreme  court  of 
judicature  was   eftablifhed,    confiding  of  a  chief 
jufl:ice  and  three  judges  to  be  appointed  by  the 
crown.     In  Europe,  the  qualification  neceflary  to 
entitle  a^proprietor  to  vote  at  their  general  courts 
was  raifed,  from  five  hundred  pounds,  the  origi- 
nal price  of  a  (hare  in  the  ftock  of  the  company, 
to  a  thoufand  pounds.      In  order  to  vote  upon 
this  qualification   too,    it  was  declared  neceflary 
that  he  (hould  have  poflcflcd  it,   if  acquired  by 
Jiis  own  purchafe,  and  not  by  inheritance,  for  at 
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B  0jy  K  leaft  one  ycar^  iaftead  of  fix  moad^,  die  term 
requifice  tic^Mre.     The  couit  of  (wmty-feor  di^ 
re&ors  had  before  been  chofen  aanuaUj;  but  it 
was  mw  eiM&ed  that  each  dueAor  ihould,  ibr 
die  future^  be  chofen  for  four  yean ;  fix  of  tkfim> 
however,  to  go  qvi  of  office  by  rotiiioo  evtiy 
yair»  and  not  to  be  enable  of  being  re-cfaofoa 
at  the  ekftion  of  the  fix  new  diredors  for  the 
enfiui^  year.     In  confequence  of  thefe  akom* 
tionSy  the  courts^  both  of  the  pnqvietors  and  di* 
reAors,  it  was  expefted^  would  be  likeiy  to  aft 
with  mcu'e  dignity  and  fl:eadineis  than  diey  had 
ufinily  done  before.      But  it  foems  impnflliMrj 
by  any  akeraticms,  to  render  thofe  courts,  in  any 
TC^6ty  fit  to  govern,  or  even  to  fliare  in  the  go^ 
venunent  of  a  great  empire ;   becaufe  the  greater 
part  of  their  members  muft  always  have  too  little 
intereft  in  the  profperity  of  that  empire,  to  givie 
any  ferious  attention   to  what    may  promote  it. 
Frequently  a  man  of  great,   fometimes   even  9 
man  of  fmall  fcHtune,   is  willing  to  purch^  a 
thouiand  pounds  fliare  in  India  Hock,  merely  for 
the  influence  which  he  expeds  to  acquire  by  a 
vote  in  the  court  of  propriet»s.     It  gives  him 
a  fliare,  though  not  in  the  plunder,  yet  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  plunderers  of  Indian   the  court 
of  direftors,    though   they   make   that   appoint- 
ment,  being  ncceffarily  more  or  lefs  under  the 
influence  of  the'  proprietors,  who  not  only  eleft 
thofe  direftors,  but  fometimes  over-rule  the  ap- 
pointments of  their  fervants  in  India.     Provided 
he  can  enjoy  this  influence  foa-  a  few  years,  and 
thereby  provide    for  a  certain    number   of   his 
^  friends,   he  frequeixdy  cares  little  about  the  di- 
vidend i 
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iqdend;  or  even  about  the  rahie  of  the  ftock 
upon  M^iich  his  vote  is  founded.  About  die 
prolperity  of  the  great  empire,  in  die  govern^ 
tmnt  of  yffhich  that  vote  gives  him  a  (hare,  he 
feldom  cares  at  alL  No  other  fovereigns  ever 
were,  or,  from  the  natiR-e  of  things,  ever  could 
be,  i6  perJEe6Uy  indi£Ferent  about  the  happing 
er  mifciy  of  their  fubgcfts,  the  improven*ent.  or 
wafte  of  thdr  dominions,  the  gkny  or  di%rac€  of 
their  adminiftracion ;  as,  from  irtefiftible  morii 
caufes,  die  greater  part  of  the  proprietors  of 
fuch  a  mercantile  company  are,  and  necei&rilx 
jnuft  be.  This  indifference  too  was  more  likelf 
to  be  increased  than  diminiihed  by  fome  of  the 
new  regulations  which  were  made  in  oonfequence 
of  the  parliamentary  inquiry.  By  a  refoiution  of 
the  Houfe  dT  Commohs,  for  exam{^,  it  was  de-^ 
clared^  that  when  the  fourteen  hundred  tboufand 
pounds  lent  to  the  company  by  governrtient  fhcHild 
be  paid^  and  their  bond-debts  be  reduced  to  fifteen 
hundred  thoufand  pourids,  ,they  might  theiv  -aw^ 
not  till  then,  divide  eight  per  cent,  upon  their 
capital  s  and  that  whatever  remained  of  their  re- 
venues and  neat  profits  at  home^  Ihould  be  di- 
vided into  four  parts  j  three  of  them  to  be  paid 
into  the  exchequer  for  the  ufe  of  the  public,  and 
the  fourth  to  be  referved  as  a  fund,  either  for  the 
further  reduction  of  their  bond-debts,  "or  for  the 
difcharge  of  other  contingent  exigencies,  whidi 
the  company  might  labour  under.  But  if  the 
company  were  bad  ftewards,  and  bad  foverei^s, 
when  the  whole  of  their  nett  revenue  and  profits 
belonged  to  themfelves,  and  were  at  their  oWa 
difpofal,  they  werefurely  not  likely  to  be  better, 

when 
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BOOK  when  three-fourths  of  them  were  to  belong  to 
other  people,  and  the  other  fourth,  though  to  be 
laid  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  company,  yet  to 
be  fo,  under  the  infpedkion,  and  with  the  appro- 
bation, of  other  people. 

It  might  be  mbre  agreeable  to  the  company 
that  their  own  fervants  and  dependants  fhould 
have  either  the  pleafure  of  wafting,  or  the  pro- 
fit of  embezzling  whatever  furplus  might  remain, 
fltfter' paying  the  propofed  dividend  of  eight  per 
cent.,  than  that  it  fhould  come  into  the  hands  of 
a  fet  of  people  with  whom  thofe  relblutions  could 
icarce  fail  to  fet  them,  in  fome  meafure,  at  va- 
riance. The  intercft  of  thofe  fervants  and  de- 
pendants might  {o  far  predominate  in  the  court 
of  proprietors,  as  fbmetimes  to  difpofe  it  to  fup- 
port  the  authors  of  depredations  which  had  been 
committed,  in  dired:  violation  of  its  own  autho- 
rity. With  the  majority  of  proprietors,  the  fup- 
port  even  of  the  authority  of  their  own  court 
might  fometimes  be  a  matter  of  lefs  confequence, 
th^n  the  fupport  of  thofe  who  had  fet  that  autho- 
rity at  defiance. 

The  reguladons  of  1773,  accordingly,  did 
not  put  an  end  to  the  diforders  of  the  company's 
government  in  India.  Notwithftanding  that, 
during  a  momentary  fit  of  good  condu6t,  they 
had  at  one  time  coUefted,  into  the  treafury  of 
Calcutta,  more  than  three  millions  fterling ;  not- 
withftanding that  they  had  afterwards  extended, 
cither^  their  dominion,  or  their  depredations  over 
a  vaft  acceflion  of  fome  of  the  richeft  and  moft 
fertile  countries  in  India ;  all  was  wafted  and  de- 
ftroyed.  They  found  themfelves  altogether  un- 
prepared 
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•prepared  to  ftop  or  refift  thC'  incurfion  of  Hydcr  c  u  a  p. 
-AH  i  attd,  in  confequence  of  thofe  diforders,  the  i 
company  is  now  (1784)  in  greater  diftrefs  than 
cvtjf  i  and,  in  order  to  prevent  immediate  bank- 
ruptcy, is  once  more  reduced  to  fupplicate  the 
affiftance  of  government.  Different  plans  have 
"been  propdfed  h'j^  the  different  parties  in  parlia- 
ment, for  the  better  management  of  its  affairs'. 
And  all  thofe  plans  feem  to  agree  in  fuppofing, 
what  was  indeed  always  abundantly  evident,  that 
it  is  altogether  unfit  to  govern  its  territorial  pof- 
feffions.  Even  the  company  itfelf  feerns  to  be 
convinced  of  its  own  incapacity  fo  far,  and  feems, 
upon  that  account, .  willing  to  give  them  up  to 
government. 

With  the  right  of  poirelfing  forts  and  garri- 
fons  in  diftant  and  barbarous  countries,  is  necef- 
•farily  connected  the  right  of  making  peace  and 
war  in  thofe  countries.  The  joint  flock  compa- 
nies which  have  had  the  one  right,  have  conftantly 
exercifcd  the  other,  and  have  frequently  had  it 
cxprefsly  conferred  upon  them.  How  unjuflly, 
how  capricioufly,  how  cruelly  they  have  com- 
monly exercifed  it,  is  too  well  known  from  recent 
experience. 

When  a  company  of  merchants  undertake,  at 
their  own  rifk  and  expence,  to  eftablifh  a  new  trade 
with  fome  remote  and  barbarous  nation,  it  may 
not  be  unreafbnable  to  incorporate  them  into  a 
joint  ftock  company,  and  to  grant  them,  in  cafe 
of  their  fuccefs,  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  for  a 
certain  number  of  years.  It  is  the  eafieft  and 
mofl  natural  way  in  which  the  flate  can  recom- 
penfe  them  for  hazarding  a  dangerous  and   ex- 

penfive 
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B  a  o  K  penfive  ex|)eriaaent,  c^  which  the  poblk:  is  afto*-- 
wards  to  reap,  the  benefit.    A  temporary  jnoDo- 
poljr  of  this  kind  may  be  vindicated  upcm  the 
fame  principles  upon  which  a  like  monopply  of 
a  new  machme  is  granted  to  its  invemor^    and 
that  of  a  new  book  to  its  author.     But  upon  the. 
expiration  of  the  term,  the  monopoly  ought  ccr- 
taioly  to  determine;    the  forts  and.garrilbns,  if 
it  was  found  necefTary  to  eftablifh   any,   to   be 
taken  into  the  hands  of  government^  their  value 
to  be  paid  to  the  companyj  and  the  trade  to  be 
laid  open  to  all  the  fubje<^  of  the  fbte^    By  a 
perpetual  monopoly,  all  the  other  fubjefts  of  the 
ilate  are    taxed    very  abfurdly  in  two  di&rent 
ways  i    firfl,  by  the  high  price  of  goods,  which, 
in  die  cafe  of  a  free  trade,  they  coukl  buy  much 
cheaper  s    and,  fecondly,  by  their  total  exclufion 
from  a   branch  o£  bufuiefs,   which  it  might  be 
both. convenient  and  profitable  for  many  of  them 
to  carry  on.     It  is  for  the  moft  worthkfs  of  aU 
purpofes  too  that  they  are  taxed  in  this  manner. 
It  is  merely  to  enable  the  company  to  fupport 
the  negligence,   profufion,    and  malverfation  of 
their  own  fervants,  whofe  diforderly  conduiSt  fcl- 
dom  allows  the  dividend  of  the  company  to  ex- 
ceed the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  in  trades  which 
ane  altogether  free,  and  very  frequently  makes  it 
fall  even  a  good  deal  Ihort  of  that  rate.    With- 
out a  monopoly,  however,    a  joint  flock  com- 
pany. It  would  appear  from  experience,   cannot 
long  carry  o«t  any  branch  of  foreign  trade.     To 
buy  in  one  market,  in  order  to  fell,  with  pti£u 
in  another^  when  diere  are  many  competitors  in 
bothi    to  watch  over,  not  only  the  occafional 

^  variations 
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variations  in  the  demand,  but  the  much  greater  and  chap. 
more  frequent  variations  in  the  competition,  or  in 
the  fupply  which  that  demand  is  likely  to  get  from 
other  people,  and  to  fuit  with  dexterity  and  judg- 
ment both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  each  aflbrt- 
ment  of  goods  to  all  thefe  circumftances,  is  a  Ipecies 
of  warfare  of  which  the  operations  are  continually 
changing,  and  which  can  fcarce  ever  be  condufted 
fuccefsfully,  without  fuch  an  unremitting  exertion 
of  vigilance  and  attention,  as  cannot. long  be  ex- 
pefted  from  the  direftors  of  a  joint  flock  company. 
The  Eaft  India  Company,  upon  the  redemption  of 
their  funds,  and  the  expiration  of  their  exclufive 
privilege,  have  a  right,  by  aft  of  parliament,  to 
continue  a  corporation  with  a  joint  flock,  and  to 
trade  in  their  corporate  capacity  to  the  Eafl  Indies 
in  common  with  the  refl  of  their  fellow-fubjefts. 
But  in  this  fituation,  the  fuperior  vigilance  and 
attention  of  private  adventurers  would,  in  all  pro-^ 
bability,  foon  make  them  weary  of  the  trade. 

An  eminent  French  author,  of  great  know- 
ledge in  matters  of  political  oeconomy,  the  Abbe 
Morellet,  gives  a  lifl  of  fifty-five  joint  ftjck 
companies  for  foreign  trade,  which  have  been 
eftablifhed  in  different  parts  of  Europe  fince  the 
year  1600,  and  which,  according  to  him,  have 
all  failed  from  mifmanagement,  notwithftanding 
they  had  exclufive  privileges.  He  has  been  mif- 
informed  with  regard  to  tlie  hiflory  of  two  or 
three  of  them,  which  were  not  joint  flock  com- 
panies and  have  not  failed.  But,  in  compcnfa- 
tion,  there  have  been  feveral  joint  flock  compa- 
nies which  have  failed,  and  which  he  has  omitted. 

Vol.  III.  L  Tois 
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BOOK  The  only  trades  which  it  feems  poflibk  (otz 
joint  ftock  company  to  carry  on  fuccefsfiilly, 
without  an  exclufive  privilege,  arc  thoie,  of 
which  all  the  operations  are  capable  of  being  re- 
duced to  what  is  called  a  routine,  or  to  fuch  ^ 
uniformity  of  method  as  admits  of  litde  or  no  va* 
nation.  Of  this  kind  is,  firft,  the  banking  trade  | 
Secondly,  the  trade  of  infurance  from  fire,  and  frooi 
iea  rifk  and  capture  in  time  of  war;  thirdly,  the 
trade  of  making  and  maintaining  a  navigable  cut 
or  canal;  and,  fourthly,  the  limilar  trade  of  brings 
ing  water  for  the  fupply  of  a  great  city. 

Though  the  principles  of  the  bankmg  trade 
may  appear  fbmewhat  abflrufe,  the  praftice  is 
Capable  of  being  reduced  to  ftrift  rules.  Tq 
depart  upon  aqy  occafion  from  thofe  rules,  in 
confequence  of  fonie  flattering  {peculation  of  ex- 
traordinary gain,  is  almoft  always  extreniely 
dangerous,  and  frequently  fatal  to  the  banking 
company  which  attempts  it.  But  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  joint  ftock  companies  renders  them  ia 
general  more  tenacious  of  eftablilhed  rules  than 
any  private  copartnery.  Such  companies,  there- 
fore, feem  extremely  well  fitted  for  this  trade. 
The  principal  banking  companies  in  Europe,  ac- 
cordingly, are  joint  ftock  companies,  many  of 
which  manage  their  trade  very  fuccefsfully  with- 
out any  exclufive  privilege.  The  Bank  of  Eng- 
land has  no  other  exclufive  privilege,  except  that 
ijo  other  banking  company  in  England  flxali  cpnGft 
of  more  than  fix  perfons.  The  two  banks  of 
Edinburgh  are  joint  flock  companies  without  any 
exclufive  privilege. 

The 


*rriE  value  of  the  rifle,  cither  ffdm  fire,  of  from  fc  5ft^  A'  ?• 
lofs  by  fea,  or  bf  capture,  though  it  cannot>  per- 
hapSj  be  calculated  very  exa£lly>  admits,  how- 
fcver,  of  fuch  k  grofs  feftimation  as  renders  it,  ih 
fome  degree,  reducible  to  ftrift  rule  and  method* 
The  trade  of  ihfurance>  therefore,  may  be  carried 
bn  fuccefsfully  by  a  joint  ftock  company,  without 
any  eXclUfive  privilege.  Neiflidr  the  London 
Affufahce,  nor  the  Royal  E*chahge  Affurarice 
tompanies,  have  any  fuch  privilege. 

When  a  navigable  cut  or  cailal  has  been  oncfe 
.  made,  the  fnatogement  of  it  becomes  quite  fimple 
and  eafy,  and  it  is  reducible  to  flrridl  rule  and  me- 
thod. Even  the  making  of  it  is  fo^  as  it  may  bfe 
Cbntraded  for  with  undertakers  at  fo  much  a  mile> 
and  fo  much  ^  lock.  The  fame  thing  may  be  faid 
of  a  canial,  art  aqueduft,  or  a  great  pipe  for  bring- 
ing water  to  fupply  a  great  city:  Such  under- 
takings, therefore,  may  be,  and  accordingly  frt^ 
^uently  are,  very  fuccefsfuUy  managed  by  joint 
ftock  companies  without  any  exclufive  privilege^ 

To  eftablifli  a  joint  ftoek  Company,  however, 
few  any  undertaking,  riierely  becaufe  fuch  a 
company  might  be  capable  of  managing  it  fuc- 
CefsfuUy  J  or. to  exempt  a  parti<^ular  fet  of  dealers 
from  fome  of  the  general  laws  which  take  place 
with  regard  to  alt  their  neighbours,  merely  be- 
caufe they  might  b«  eapable  of  thriving  if  they 
had  fuch  an  exemption,  would  certainly  not  be 
reafonable*  ^  To  render  fuch  an  eftablrftinnent 
perfeiJlly  reafonablc,  with  the  circumftance  of^ 
being  reducible  to  ftrift  rule  and  method,  two 
other  circumftances  ought  to  concur.     Firft,  it 
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B  o^o  jc  ought  to  appear  with  the  cleareft  evidence,  that  the 
undertaking  is  of  greater  and  more  general  utility 
that!  the  greater  part  of  comnnon  trades ;  and  fe- 

.  condly,  that  it  requires  a  greater  capital  than  can 
eafily  be  collefted  into  a  private  copartnery.     If  a 

'moderate  capital  were  fufficient,  the  great  utility  of 
the  undertaking  would  not  be  a  fufficient  reafon 
for  eftabliftiing  a  joint  ftock  company ;  becaufe, 
in  this  cafe,  the  demand  for  what  it  was  to  pro- 
ducej  would  readily  and  eafily  be  fupplied  by  pri- 
vate adventurers.  In  the  four  trades  above 
mentioned,  both  thofe  circumftances  concur. 

The  great  and  general  utility  of  the  banking 
trade  when  prudently  managed,  has  been  fiilly  ex- 
plained in  the  fecond  book  of  this  inquiry.  But  a 
public  bank  which  is  to  fupport  public  credit,  and 

.upon  particular  emergencies  to  advance  to  govern- 
ment the  whole  produce  of  a  tax,  to  the  amount, 
perhaps,  of  feveral  millions,  a  year  or  two  before 
it  comes  in,  requires  a  greater  capital  than  can  eafily 
be  coUefted.  into  any  private  copartnery. 

The  trade  of  infurance  gives  great  fecurity  to 
the  fortunes  of  private  people,  and  by  dividing 
among  a  great  many  that  lofs  which  would  ruin 
an  individual,  makes  it  fall  light  and  eafy  upon 
the  whole  fociety.  In  order  to  give  this  fecurity, 
however,  it  is  neceflary  that  the  infurers  fhould 
have  a  very  large  capital.  Before  the  eftablilh- 
ment  of  the  two  joint  flock  companies  for  infur- 
ance in  London,  a  lift,  it  is  faid,  was  laid  btforc 
the  attorney-general,  of  one-  hundred  and  fifty 
private  infurers  who  had  failed  in  the  courfe  of  a 
few  years. 

That 
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That  navigable  cuts  and  canals,  and  the  works  c  R  a  p. 
which  are  fometimes  neceffary  for  fupplying  a  great  n,.  J-» 
city  with  water,  "are  of  jgreat  and  general  utility; 
while  at  the  feme  tinie  they  frequently  require  a 
greater  expencc  than  fuits  the  fortunes  of  private 
people,  is  fufficiently  obvious. 

Except  the  four  tnades  ^bove  mentioned,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  recoUeft  any  other  in  which  all  the- 
three  circumftances,'  requifite  for  rendering  reafon- 
able  the  eftablifhment  of  a  joint  ftock  company, 
concur.  The  Englilh  copper  company  of  London, 
the  lead  fmelting  company,  the  glafs.  grinding 
company^  have  not  even  the  pretext  of  any  great 
or  Angular  utility  in  the  objeft  which  they  puffue ; 
nor  does  the  purfuit  of  that  objeft  feem  to  require: 
any  expence  unfuit^ble  Xq  the  fortunes  of  many 
private  m|en.  Whether  the  trade  which  thofe  com- 
panies carry  on,  is  reducible  tp  fuch  ftrift  rule  and 
method  as  to  render  it  fit  for  the  management  of 
a  joint  ftock  company,  or  whether  they  have  any 
reafon  to  boaft  of  their  extraordinary  profits,  I  do 
not  pretend  to  kno^V-  The  mine- adventurers 
company  has  been  long  ago  bankrupt.  A  (hare  in 
the  ftock  of  the  Britifh  Linen  Company  of  Edin- 
burgh fells,  at  prefent;>  very  much  below  par, 
though  lefs  fo  than  it  did  fome  years  ago.  The 
joint  ftock  companies,  which  are  eftablifhed  for 
the  public-fpirited  purpofe  of  promoting  fome 
particular  ni^nufadlure,  over  and  above  managing 
their  own  affairs  ill,  to  the  diminution  of  th§ 
general  ftock  of  the  fociety,  can  in  other  refpefts 
fcarce  ever  fail  to  do  more  harrn  than  good, 
J^otwithftanding  the  moft  upright  intentions,  the 

L  3  unavoi4^ 
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¥  ^^  ^  yn^vaidable  partiality  of  their  direftors  to  partis 
Gul^r  branches  of  the  manufa£lure}  of  .which  thtf 
i^iKiertak;^]:s  mi(]^ad  and  impofe  upon  thenni^  i^  9 
Tfidl  difcQuragcment  to  the  reftj  and  nccel&rily 
brcaksj  more  or  lefs^  that  natural  propoi;tioi( 
which  would  otherwife  eftablilji  itfelf  between 
judioiou^s  indtiftry  ^nd  proiiti  and  whichj  to  the 
g^ner^  induftry  of  the  country,  is  of  all  encou^ 
rjagcncients  the  greatf ft  and  the  moft  cffedtual^ 

Article    II, 

0/tk^  E^pm^  of  ibe  InftituttQns  for  ih  B4H(atim 
of  Toutb. 

THE  inftitxjtions  for  the  education  of  the  youth 
rnay,  in  the  fame  manner,  fornifli  a  revenue  fuf- 
ficient  for  defi-aying  their  own  expcnce.  The  fee 
or  honorary  which  the  fcholar  pays  to  the  mafter 
naturally  conftitutes  a  revenue  of  this  kind. 

Even  where  the  reward  of  the  mafter  does  not 
arife  altogether  from  this  natural  revenue^  it  ftill  i^ 
not  neceflary  that  it  fhould  be  derived  from  that  ge- 
neral revenue  of  the  fociety,  of  which  the  colleftion 
and  application  are,  in  nioft  countries,  afligned  to  the 
executive  power.  Through  the  greater  part  of  Eu- 
rope, accordingly,  the  endowment  of  fchools  and' 
colleges  makes  either  no  charge  upon  that  general 
revenue,  or  but  a  very  fmall  one.  It  every  where 
arifes  chiefly  from.fome  local  or  provincial' revenue, 
from  the  rent  of  fome  landed  eftate,  or  from  the 
intereft  of  fome  fum  of  money  allotted  and  put 
under,  the  managernent  of  truftees  for  this  parti- 
.  cular  purpofe,  fometimes  by  the  fovereign  hirtilelf, 
*n4  fometimes  by  foipe  private  dowr^ 

Havk 
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HaVe  thofe  public  endowments  contributed  in 
general  to  pronmote  tKe  end  of  their  inftitution  ? 
Have  they  contributed  to  encourage  the  dili- 
gence, and  to  improve  the  abilities  of  the 
teachers  ?  Have  they  direfted.the  courfe  of  edu- 
cation towards  objefts  more  ufeful,  both  to  the 
individual  and  to  the  public,  than  thofe  to  which 
it  would  naturally  have  gone  of  its  own  accord  ? 
It  fliould  not  feem.very  difficult  to  give  at  leaft 
a  probable  anfwef  to  each  of  thofe  queftions. 

In  every  profeffion,  the  exertion  of  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  who  exercife  it,  is  always  in  pro- 
portion to  the  neceffity  thjcy  are  under  of  making 
that  exertion.  This  neceffity  is  greateft  with 
tTiofe  to  whom'  the  emoluments  of  their  profef- 
fion 'are  the  only  Iburce  from  which  they  expedb 
their  fortune,  or  even  their  ordinary  revenue  and 
fubfiftence.  In  order  ta  acquire  this  fortune,  or 
even  to  get  this  fubfiftence,  they  muft,  in  the 
courfe  of  a  year,  execute  a  certain  quantity  of 
work  of  a  known  value ;  and,  where  the  compe^ 
tition  is  free,  the  rivalfliip  of  competitors,  who' 
are  all  endeavouring  to  juftle  one  another  out  of 
employment,  obliges  every  man  to  endeavour  to' 
execute  his  work  with  a  certain  degree  of  exaft- 
Aefs.  The  greatnefs  of  the  objefts  which  are  ta 
be  acquired  by  fuccefs  iii  Ibme  particular  prof^f- 
fions  may,  no  doubt,  fometimes  animate  the  ex- 
ertion of  a  few  rnen  of  extraordinary  fpirit  and 
ambition,'  Qreat  objefts,  however,  are  evidently 
not  neceffary  in  order  to  occafion  the  greateft  ex- 
(irtions.  Rivalfliip  and  ernulation  render  excel- 
lency, even  io  mean  profeffionsj  an  objeft  of  am- 

L  4  bitioni 
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bition,  and  frequently  occafibn  the  very  greateft 
exertions.  Great  objedls,  on  the  contrary,  alone, 
and  unfupported  by  the  neceffity  qf  application, 
have  feldom  been  fufEcient  to  occafion  any  con- 
fiderable  exertion.  In  England,  fuccefs  in  the 
profeffion  of  the  law  leads  to  fome  very  great 
objects  of  ambition ;  and  yet  how  few  men,  born 
t.o  eafy  fortunes,  have  ever  in  this  country  been 
eminent  in  that  profeffion  ? 

The  endowments  of  fchools  and  colleges  have 
neceffarily  diminilhed  more  or  lefs  the  neceffity  of 
application  in  the  teachers.  Their  fubfiftence, 
fo  far  as  it  arifes  from  their  falaries,  is  evidently 
derived  from  a  fund  altogether  independent  of 
their  fuccefs  and  reputation  in  their  particular 
profeffions. 

In  fome  univerfities  the  falary  makes  but  a^ 
part,  and  frequently  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  emo- 
luments of  the  teacher,  of  which  the  greater  part 
arifes  from  the  honoraries  or  fees  of  his  pupils. 
The  neceffity  of  application,  though  always  more 
or  lefs  diminifhed,  is  not  in  this  cafe  entirely 
taken  away.  Reputation  in  his  profeffion  is  ftill 
of  fome  importance  to  him,  and  he  ftill  has  fome 
dependency  upon  the  afFeftion,  gratitude,  *an4. 
favourable  report  of  thofe  who  have  attended 
upon  his  inftruftions ;  and  thefe  favourable  feq- 
•tinrients  he  is  likely  to  gain  in  no  way  fo  well  as 
by  deferving  theni,  that  is,  by  the  abilities  and 
diligence  with  which  he  difcharges  every  part  of 
,his  duty. 

In  other  univerfities  the  teacher  is  prohibited 
from  receiving  any  honorary  or  fee  from  his  pu? 

pils. 
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pUs,  and  his  falary  conftitutes  the  whole  of  the  c  h  a  p. 
r^evenue  which  he  derives  from  his  office. '  His 
intereft  is,  in  this  cafe,,  fet  as  dire6lly  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  his  duty  as  it  is  poffible  to  fet  it.  It  is 
the  intereft  of  every  man  to  live  as  much  at  his 
eafe  as  he  can ;  and  if  his  emoluments  are  to  be 
precifely  the  fame,  whether  he  does,  or  does  not 
perform'  fome  very  laborious  duty,  it  is  certainly 
iiis  intereft,  at  leaft  as  intereft  is  vulgarly  under- 
ftood,  either  to  negleffc  it  altogether,  or,  if  he  is 
fubjec^  to  fome  authority  which  will  not  fufFer  him, 
to  do  this,  to  perform  it  in  as  carelefs  and  flovenly 
a  manner  as  that  authority  will  permits  If  he  is 
naturally  adive  and  a  lover  of  labour,  it  i?  hi$ 
intereft  to  employ  that-  activity  in  any  way,  from 
which  he  can  derive  fome  advantage,  rather  than 
in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  from  which  he  can 
derive  none. 

If  the  authority  to  which  he  is  fubjeft  refides  in. 
the  body  corporate,  the  college,  or  univerfity,  of 
which  he  himfelf  is  a  member,  and  in  which  the. 
greater  part  of  the  other  members  are,  like  himfelf^. 
perfons  who  either  are,  or  ought  to  be  teachers ; 
they  are  likely  to  make  a  common  caufe,  to  be  all. 
very  indulgent  tg  one  another,  and  every  man  to 
confent  that  his  neighbour  may  negledt  his  duty, 
provided  he  himfelf  is  allowed  to  nfegleft  his  own. 
In  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  the  greater  part  of  the 
public  profeffors  have,  for  thefe  niany  years,  given 
vp  altogether  even  the  pretence  of  teaching. 

If  the  authority  to  which  he  is  fubjeft  refides, 
ftot  fo  much  in  the  body  corporate  of  which  he 

i» 
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is  a  member,  as  m  fbme  oth<*r  extraneous  perfims, 
in  the  bHhop  of  the  diocefe  for  example  j   in  the 
gpVCTBOr  of  the  province ;   or,  perh^ps^  in  Ibme 
minifter  of  ftatc;  it  is  not  indeed  in  this  cafe  very 
Kkely  that  he  will  be  fuffercd  to  ne^eft  his  duty 
altogether.    All  that  flich  foperiors,  however,  can 
ferce  him  to  do,  is  to  attend  upon  his  pupils  a 
certain  number  of  hours,  that  is,  to  give  a  certain 
number  of  ledturesin  the  week  or  in  the  year. 
What  thofe  leiftwes  Ihall  be,    muft  ftill  depend 
upon  the  diligence  of  the  teacher ;    and  that  diji- 
gence  is*  Rkely  to  be  proportioned  to  the  motiveis' 
■^^ch  he  has  for  exerting  it.    An  extraneous  juriC- 
cfiftion  of  this  kind,  befides,  is  liable  to  be  exer- 
^ifed  both   ignorantly   and  capricioufly.     Iii  its 
nature  it  is  arbitrary  and  difcretionary,    and  the 
perfons  ^ho  exercife  it,  neither  attending  upon  the" 
ledlures  of  the  teacher  themfelves,   Aor  perhaps 
underftanding  the  fciences  which  it  is  his  bufineft 
ro  teach,  are  feldom  capable  of  exercifing  it  with 
judgment.     From  the  infolence  of  office  too  diey 
Ore  frequently  indifferent  how  they  cxercife  it,  and 
as-e  very  apt  to'  cenfure  or  deprive  him  of  his  office 
i^antonly,  and  without  any  juft  caufe.     The  per- 
ion  fubjeft  to  fuch  jurifdiftion  is  neceffarily  de- 
graded by  it,  and,  inftead  of  bding  one  of  the' 
rtiofr  refpeftablei   is  rendered  one  of  the  meaneft 
and  moft  contemptible  perfons  in  the  fociety.     It 
is  by  pOwerfol  prote6Hon  only   that  he  can  ef- 
feftually  guard  himfelf  againft  the  bad  ufage  to 
which  he  is  at  all  times  expofed  j   and  this  pro- 
tcftion  he  ir  moffi  likdy  t^  gain,  ^not  by  ability' 
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or  diligence  in  his  profeflSon,  but  by  obfequiout 
nefs  to  the  will  of  his  fupcriors,  md  by  being 
ready,  at  all  tinntes,  to  fecrifice  to  that  'mil  thc^ 
idghts,  the  intereft,  and  the  honour  of  the  body 
corporate  of  which  he  is  a  member.  Whoever 
has  attended  for  any  confiderabfe-  time  to  the  admi- 
niftration  of  a  French  univerfity,  muft  have  had 
occafion  to  remark  the  cfFefts  which  naturally  re- 
fuk  from  an  arbitrary  and  extraneous  juril3iftion  of 
this  kind. 

Whatever  forces  a  certain  nunribcrof  fttidents 
to  any  college  or  univerfity,  independent  of  the 
merit  or  reputation  of  the  teachers,,  tends  riiore  or 
lefs  to  diminifti  the  neceffity  of  that  nierit  or  re- 
putation. 

'  The  privileges  of  graduates  in  arts,  irt  law, 
phyfic  and  divinity,  when  they  can  be  obtained 
only  by  refiding  a  certain  number  of  years  in  cer- 
tain univerfities,  neceflarily  force  a  certain  num- 
ber of  ftudents  to  fuch  univerfities,  independent 
of  the  merit  or  reputation  df  the  teachers.  The 
privileges  of  graduates  arc  a  fort  of  ftatutes*  of 
apprenticefllip,  which '  have  contributed  to  die 
improvement  of  education,  juft  as  the  other  fta- 
tutes  of  appcnticefhip  h^ve.  tq  th^t  of  arts  and 
fnahufaffcures. 

The  charitable  foundations  df  fcholarfhipsi 
exhibitions,  burfaries,  &c.  neceflarily  attach  a 
certain  number  of  ftudents  to  certain  collegesi, 
jhdcpendent  altogether  of  the  merit  of  thofo 
particular  colleges.  Were  the  ftudents  upon* 
fuch   charitable   foundations   left   free  to.  chufc 

^hat 
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what  college  they  liked  beft,  fuch  liberty  might  per*^ 
.  haps  contribute  to  excite  fome  emulation  among  dif- 
ferent colleges.  A  regulation,  on  the  contrary,  which 
prohibited  even  the  independent  members  of  every 
particular  college  from  leaving  it,  and  going  to  any 
other,  without  leave  firft  afked  and  obtained  of  that 
which  they  meant  to  abandon,  would  tend  very 
much  to  extinguifi)  that  emulation. 

If  in  each  college  the  tutor  or  teacher,  who  was 
to  inftruft  each  ftudent  in  all  arts  and  fciences, 
ihould  not  be  voluntarily  chofcn  by  the  ftudent, 
but  appointed  by  the  head  of  the  college ;  and  i^ 
in  cafe  of  negled,  inability,  or  bad  ufage,  the 
ftudent  (hould  not  be  allowed  to  change  him  for 
another,  without  leave  firft  afked  and  obtained; 
fuch  a  regulation  would  not  only  tend  very  much 
to  extinguifh  all  emulation  among  the  different 
tutors  of  the  fame  college,  but  to  .diminifh  very, 
niuch  in  all  of  them  the  neceffity  of  diligence  and 
of  attention  to  their  reljpecbive  pupils.  Such  te^ich- 
crs,  though  very  well  paid  by  their  ftudents,  might 
be  as  much  difpofed  to  negleft  them,  as  thofe  who 
are  not  paid  by  them  at  all,  or  who  have,  no  other 
recompence  but  their  falary. 

If  the  teacher  happens  to  be  a  man  of  fenf^,'it 
muft  be  an  unpleafant  thing  to  him  to  be  con- 
fcious,  while  he  is  lefturing  his  ftudents,  that  he 
is  either  fpeaking  or  reading  nonfenfe,  or  what 
is  very  little  better  than  nonfenfe.  It  muft  too 
be  unpleafant  to  him  to  obferve  that  the  greater  • 
part  of  his  ftudents  defert  his  leftures  j  or  per- 
haps attend  upon  them  with  plain  enough  marks 

of 
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t)f  negleft,  contempt,  and  derifion.  If  he  Is  c  *h  A  p, 
obliged,  therefore,  to  give  a  certain  number  of 
leftures,  thefe  motives  alone,  without  any  other 
intercft,  might  dilpofe  him  to  take  fome  pains  to 
give  tolerably  good  ones.  Several  different  ex- 
pedients, however,  may  be  fallen  upon,  which 
will  effedtually  blunt  the  edge  of  all  thofe  incite- 
ments  to  diligence.  The  tieacher,  inftead  of  ex- 
plaining to  his  pupils  himfelf  the  fciencic  in 
which  he  propofes  to  inftruft  them,  may  read 
fome  book  upon  it  j  and  if  this  book  is  written 
in  a  foreign  and  dead- language,  by  interpreting 
it  to  them  into  their  own ;  or,  what  would  give 
him  ftill  Icfs  trouble,  by  making  them  interpret 
it  to  him,  and  by  now  and  then  making  an  oc- 
-cafional  remark  upon  it,  he  may  flatter  himfelf 
that  he  is  giving  a  lefture.  The  flighted  degree 
of  Idiowledge  and  application  will  enable  him  to 
do  this,  without  expofing  himfelf  to  contempt  or 
derifion,  or  faying  any  thing  that  is  really  foolilh, 
abfurd,  or  ridiculous.  The  difcipline  of  the  col- 
lege, at  the  fame  time,  may  enable  him  to  force  all 
his  pupils  to  the  moft  regular  attendance  upon  this 
Iham-ledlure,  and  to  maintain  the  molt  decent  and 
refpeftful  behaviour  during  the  whole  time  of  the 
performance. 

TjiE  difcipline  of  colleges  and  univerfities  is 
in  general  contrived,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
ftudents,  but  for  the  intereft,  or  more  properly 
fpeaking,.for  the  eafe  of  the  mafl:ers.  Its  objeft 
is,  in  all  cafes,  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the 
maflier,  and  whether  he  neglefts  or  -performs  his 
duty,  to  oblige  the  ftudents  in  all  cafes  to  .be- 
have 
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have  to  him  as  if  he  performed  it  with  the  grfcatefft 
\diligehce  and  ability.  It  items  to  prcfume  pei*-^ 
fed;  wifiiom  arid  rirtue  in  the  one  order,  and  the 
grcatcft  wcaknefs  and  folly  in  the  other.  Where 
the  maflers,  however,  really  perform  their  dutj^^ 
there  are  na  examples^  I  believe,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  ftudcnts  ever  negleft  theirs.  No 
ndifcipline  is  ever  requifite  to  force  attendance 
upoa  leftures  which  are  really  worth  the  attend- 
ingi  as  is  well  known  wherever  ^any  fuch  lec- 
tures arc  given.  Force  and  reftraint  may,  no 
dmibt^  fie  in  fome  degree  requifite  in  order  to 
oblige  children,  or  very  young  boys,  to  attend 
to  thofe  parts  of  education  which  it  is  thought 
neceflary  for  them  to  acquire  during  that  early 
peHod  of  1^  i  but  after  twelve  ^r  thirteen  yeafi 
of  age^  provided  the  matter  does  his  duty,  forc^e 
or  reftraint  can  fcarcc  ever  be  neceflary  to  carry 
on  any  part  of  education.  Such  is  the  generofity 
of  the  greater  part  of  young  men,  that,  fo.far  from 
being  dilpofed  to  ncgleftor  defpife  the  inftruftions 
of  their  matter,  provided  he  ft^ows  fome  ferious  in- 
tention of  being  of  ufe  to  them,  they  are  generally 
inclined  to  pardon  a  great  deal  of  incorredlnefs  in 
the  performance  of  his  duty,  and  fometimes  even 
to  conceal  from  the  public  a  good  deal  of  groil 
negligence. 

Those  parts  of  education,,  it  is  to  be  obfervedi 
for  the  teaching  of  which  there  are  no  public  in- 
ftitutions,  are  generally  the  beft  taught.  When 
a  young  man  goes  to  a  fencing  or  a  dancing  fchool, 
he  does  not  indeed  always  learn  to  fence  or  to  dance 
very  welli  but  he  fcldom  fails  of  learning,  to  fence 

or 
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pT  to  dance.  The  good  efFefts  of  the  riding  o  H  a  Pa 
ich§ol  are  not  commonly  fo  evident.  The  expence 
of  a  riding  fchool  is  io  great,  that  in  moft  places 
it  is  a  public  inftitution.  The  three  moft  e(fenti4 
parts  of  literary  education,  to  read,  write,  and 
account,  it  ftill  continues  to  be  more  common  t^ 
acquire  in  private  than  in  public  fchools  j  and  it 
very  feldom  happens  that  any  body  fails  of  ac- 
quiring them  to  the  degree  in  which  it  i$  neceffcry 
to  acquire  them. 

In  England  the  public  fchools  are  much  left 
corrupted  than  the  univerfities*  In  the  fchools  the 
youth  are  taught,  or  at  leaft  may  be  taught,  Greek 
iind  Latin  5  that  is,  every  thing  which  tite  matters 
pretend  to  teach,  or  which,  it  is  expe<5led,  they 
Ihould  teach.  In^the  univerftties  thcf  youth  neither 
are  taught,  not  always  can  find  any  proper  mquis 
of  being  taught,  the  fciences,  which  it  is  the  bufi-. 
nefs  of  thofe  incorporated  bodies  to  te^ch.  The 
reward  of  the  fqhoolmafter  i^l  moft  cafes  depends 
principally,  in  fome  cafes  almoft  entirely,  upon  th« 
fees  or  honoraries  of  his  fcholars.  Schools  have  no 
exclulive  privileges.  In  order  to  obtain  the  ho* 
nours  of  graduation,  it  is  not  neceflary  that  a  per-^ 
fon  fhould  bring  a  certificate  of  his  having  ft:udied 
a  certain  nunribcr  of  years  at  a  public  fchpoi  If 
upon  examination  he  appears  to  underftand  what  i& 
taught  tihere,  no  queftions  are  afked  about  the  place 
whf  re  he  learnt  it: 

The  parts  of  education;  which  are  cpmrnonly-^ 
taught  in  univerfities,.  it  may,  perhaps,  be  faidi 
are  not  very,  well  taught.  But  had  it  n^t  been, 
for  tlipfc  inftiicutipfls  they  would.  nQt  hgve,  b.e.en. 

9  commonlf 
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commonly  taught  at  all,  and  both  the  individual 
and  the  public  Mfould  have  fuffered  a .  good  deal 
from  the  want  of  thofe  important  parts  of  edu- 
cation. 

The  prefent  univerfities  of  Europe  were  ori- 
ginally, the  greater  part  of  them,  ecclefiaftical 
corporations  J  inftituted  for  the  education  of 
churchmen.  They  were  founded  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  pope,  and  were  fo  entirely  under  his 
immediate  proteftion,  that  their  members,  whether 
mafters  or  ftudents,  had  all  of  them  what  was  then 
called  the  benefit  of  clergy,  that  is,  were  exempted 
from  the  civil  jurifdiftion  of  the  countries  in  which 
their  refpeftive  univerfities  were  fituated,  and  were 
amenable  only  to  the  ecclefiaftical  tribunals.  What 
was  taught  in  the  greater  part  of  thofe  univerfities 
was  fuitable  to  the  end  of  their  inftitution,  either 
theology,  or  fomcthing  that  was  merely  prepara- 
tory  to  theology. 

When  chriftianity  was  firft  eftabliflied  by  law, 
a  corrupted  Latin  had  become  the  common  lan- 
guage of  all  the  weftern  parts  of  Europe.  The 
fcrvice  of  the  church  accordingly,  and  the  tranfla- 
tion  of  the  Bible  which  was  read  in  churches, 
were  both  in  that  corrupted  Latin  -,  that  is,  in  the 
common  language  of  the  country.  After  the  ir- 
ruption of  the  barbarous  nations  who  overturned 
die  Roman  empire,  Latin  gradually  ceafcd  to  be 
the  language  of  any  part  of  Europe.  But  the  re- 
verence of  the  people  naturally  preferves  the  efta- 
bliflied forms  and  ceremonies  of  religion,  long 
after  the  circumftances  which  firft  introduced  and 
rendered  them  reafonablc  are  no  more.-   Though. 

Latin^ 
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Ldtih,  therefore,  was  no  longer  underftood  any  c  H^a  p. 
Where  by  the  great  body  of  the  jpeople,  the  whole 
fervice  of  the  chlirch  ftill  continued  to  be  per- 
fornied  in  that  kilguage.  Two  different  lan- 
guages were  thus  eftabliftied  in  Europe,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  in  ancient  Egypt ;  a  language  of 
the  prieftsj  ahd  ^  language  of  the  people]  a 
facred  arid  a  profane  ;  ^  learned  and  an  unlearned 
language.  But  it  was  neciefTary  that  the  priefts 
Ihould  underftand  fbmething  of  that  facred  and 
learned  language  in  which  they  were  to  officiate ; 
andthdftudy  of  the  Latin  language  therefore  made, 
from  the  beginning,  an  efTenti^  part  of  univerfity 
tducatiort. 

It  was  n6t  fo  with  that  either  of  the  Greek,  or 
of  the  Hebrew  language.  The  infallible  decrees 
of  the  church  had  pronounced  the  Latin  tranflation 
bf  the  Bible,  comnriorily '  tailed  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate, to  have  been  equally  didated  by  divine  in- 
ipiration,  and  therefore  of  equal  authority  with 
the  Greek  and  Hl^brew  originals.  The  know- 
ledge of  thofe  two  languages,  therefore,  not 
being  indifpenfably  requifite  to  a  churchman, 
the  ftudy  of  them  did  not  for  a  long  time  rtiake  a 
heceflary  pal*t  of  the  comtnon  cburfe  of  univerfity 
education.  There  are  fome  Spanilh  univerfities, 
I  am  aflTured,  in  which  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek 
language  has  never  yet  made  any  part  of.  that 
courfe.  The  firft  reformers  found  the  Greek  text 
of  the  new  tefiament,  and  even  the  Hebrew  text 
of  the  old,  more  favourable  tp  their  opinions, 
than  the  vulgate  tranflation,  which,  as  might 
naturally  be   fuppofed,   had  been  gradually  ac- 

VoL.  IIL  M  com- 
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•  %^  *  commpdated  to  fupport  the  dp6trines  of  the  C^ 
tholic  church.  They  fct  themfelves,  thl^reforjc^ 
to  expofe  the  many  errors  of  that  tranflatioiv 
which  the  Roman  catholic  clergy  were  thus  put 
tinder  the  neceffity  of  defending  or  explaining^ 
But  this  could  not  weU  be  jdone  witiiout  lomc 
knowledge  of  the  origia^  languages,  of  which 
jthe  ftudy  was  therefore  gradually  introduced  intp 
the  greater  part  pf  univerfitiesj  both  .of  thofc 
jBvhicb  embraced,  .and  of  thofe  which  rcjeftedj  thf 
doftrincs  of  the  reforn>atiott.  Thp  Qrf^  lan- 
guage was  conAefted  -with  ^yery  part  of  that 
clafllcal  learning,  which,  though  at  firft  prlncir 
pally  cultivated  by  catholics  and  Italians,  hapr^ 
pened  to  co^ne  iatp  fafhion  much  about  the  iame 
time  that  the  .dod:rines  pf  ;the  reforxnaition  wct^ 
fet  on  fppt*  In  .the  greater  part  of  uaiyetiWes^ 
therefore,  that  language  was  taught  previous  tp 
the  ftudy  .of  philofophy,  and  as  foon  as  the 
ihident  had  made  fpme  progrefs  in  the  JLatip.  The 
Hebrew  language  haying  no  connection  witi^ 
claffical  learning,  and,  except  the  holy  fcriptures^ 
being  the  language  of  not  a  Tingle  book  ia  i^ 
cfteem^  the  Ihidy  pf  it  did  not  cpmii\only  com^ 
jncnce  till  after  that  of  phiJofophy,  ^  whfQ 
the  ftudent  h^d  .entered  upon  the  ;ftudy  .pf  thcpr- 
logy- 

QwoiNALty  the  firft  rudiments  both  qf  thf 
Dreek  and  X^atin  jtanguages  were  taught  in  uAiyer:^ 
Jities,  and  in  fome  univerfities  they  ftiU  pojatinv/^ 
tp  be  fp«  In  pthers  it  isexp^^d  th^t  th?  iihiden( 
Jhould  have  previoufly^cquiricd  At  ie^  tbf  rw^i- 
ixient$  of  one  or  both  pf  thoft  langusg^Sj  pf  whicli 
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riuj  ftiidy  coodnucs  to  make  every  where  a  very  chap. 
COiifidcratble  part  of  univcrfity  educatbn* 

The  ancicat  Gfeek  philofophy  was  divided  into 
three  great  branches;  phyfics,  or  natural  philo- 
f<^hy;  ethics,  or  moral  philofophy;  and  logic. 
This  general  divifion  feems  perfed:ly  s^reeable  to 
the  nature  of  things. 

The  great  phenomena  of  nature,  the  revolu- 
tionsi  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  eclipfes,  comets; 
thunder,  lightning,  and  other  extraordinary 
meteors  s  the  generation,  the  life,  growth,  and 
diiTolution  of  plants  and  animals;  are  objects 
which,  as  they  neceflarily  excite  the  wonder,  fy 
they  naturally  call  fprth  the  curiofity,  of  mankind 
Xo  enquire  into  their  caufes.  Superilition  firft 
lattempted  to  latisfy  this  cwiofity,  by  referring  all 
tboie  wonderful  appearances  to  the  imm^iat;^ 
ngcacy  of  the  god?.  Philofophy  afterwards  en* 
deavotired  to  account  for  them,  from  more  fa- 
miliar caufes,  or  from  fuch  as  mankind  were 
better  acquainted  with,  than  the  agency  of  tho 
gods.  As  thofe  great  phenomena  are  the  firft 
objcds  of  human  curiofity,  fo  the  fcience  which 
pretends  to  explain  diem  mull  naturally  have  been 
the  firft  branch  o(  philofophy  that  was  cultivated* 
The  firft  philofophy ns,  accordingly,  of  whom  hiA 
tory  has  preferred  any  account,  ;ippear  to  have 
been  natural  philosophers. 

In  every  age  and  country  of  the  world  mm 
muft  have  attended  to  the  charafters,  defigns, 
and  aftions  of  one  another,  and  many  reputable 
rules  and  maxims  for  the  conduit  pf  human  life. 
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ifKift  have  been  laid  down  and  ^>proved  cf  bjf 
common  confcnt.  As  foon  as  writing  came  into 
faihion,  v/ife  men,  or  thofe  who  fancied  them- 
fclves  fuch,  would  naturally  endeavour  to  increale 
the  number  of  thofe  eftablifhed  and  refpefted 
maxims^  and  to  exprefs  their  own  fenfe  of  what-  was 
cither  proper  or  improper  condudt,  ibmetimes  ia 
the  more  artificial  form  of  apologues,  like  what  arc 
called  the  fables  of  iEfop ;  and  ibmetimes  in  the  more 
fimpie  c^e  of  apophthegms,  or  wife  fayings,  like 
the  Proverbs  of  Solomon^  the  verfes  of  Thc<^is 
and  Phocyllides,  and  fomc  part  of  the  works  of 
Hefiod.  They  might  continue  in  this  manner  for 
a  long  time  merely  to  multiply  the  number  of  thofe 
maxims  of  prudence  and  morality,  without  eveii 
attempting  to  arrange  them  iii  any  very  diftindfc  or 
methodical  order,  much  lefs  to  conneft  them  to- 
gether by  one  Or  more  general  principles^  from 
whi(?h  they  were  all  deducible/  like  cfFefts  from  their 
natural  caufes.  The  beauty  of  a  fyftematical  ar-^- 
f  angement  of  different  obfervations  connefted  by  a 
few  common  principles,  Ivas  firft  feen  in  the  rode 
eflays  of  thofe  ancient  times  towards  a  fyftem  of 
natural  philofophy.  Something  of  the  farhe  kind 
was  afterwards  attempted  in  morals.  The  maxims 
of  common  Hfe  were  arranged  in  fome  methodical 
order,  and  connefted  together  by  a  few  commort 
principles,  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  had  at- 
tempted to  afrange  and  conneft  the  phenomena  of 
nature.  The  fcience  which  pretends  to  inveftigate 
and  explain  thofe  connefting  principles,  is  what  is 
properly  called  moral  philofophy. 

Different 
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Different  authors  gave  different  fyftems  both  ^.  h  a  ?• 
of  natural  and  moral  philofophy.     But  the  argu- 
ments by   which   they   fupported   thofe  different 
fyftems,    far  from  being   always  demonftrations, 
were  frequently  at  beft  but  very  flender  probabi- 
lities,   and  fometimes  mere  fophifms,  which  had 
no  other  foundation  but  the  inaccuracy  and  am- 
biguity of  common   language.     Speculative  fyf- 
tems have  in  all  ages  of  the  world  been  adopted 
for  reafons  too  frivolous  to  have  determined  the 
judgment   of  any  man   of  common   fenfe,    in  a 
matter  of  the  fmalleft  pecuniary  intereft.     Grofs 
fophiftry  has  fcarce  ever  had  any  influence  upon 
the  opinions  of  n^ankind,    except  in   matters   of 
philofophy  and  fpeculation ;    and  in  thefe  it  has 
frequently  had  the  greateft.     The  patrons  of  each 
fyftem  of  natural  and  moral  philofophy  naturally 
endeavoured  to  expofe  the  w^aknefs  of  the  argu-* 
ments  adduced  to  fupport  the  fyftems  which  were 
oppofite  to  their  own.     In  examining  thofe  argu- 
ments, they  were   neceffarily  'led  to  confider  the 
difference  between  a  probable  and  a  demonftra- 
tive  argument,    between  a  fallacious  and  a  con- 
clufive  one;    and  Logic,   or  the  fcience  of  the 
general  principles    of  good  and   bad  reafoning, 
neceffarily  arofe  out  of  the  obfervations  which  a 
fcrutiny  of  this  kind  gave  occafion  to.     Though 
in  its   origin,    pofterior    both   to  phyfics  and  to 
ethics,   it  was  commonly  taught,    not  indeed  in 
all,  but  in  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  fchools 
of    philofophy,     previoufly    to    either    of    thofe 
fciences.      The  ftudent,    it  feems  to   have  bccit 
thought,  ought  to  underftand  well  the  difference 
M  3  .  between 
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•  ^  <^  K  between  good  and  bad  reaibmog^  before  he  was 
kd  to  re^on  up<m  fubjeds  of  £>  great  import'^ 
ance. 

This  ancient  divtfion  of  philofophy  into  three 
parts  was  in  the  greater  part  of  the  tmiverfities  of 
Europe,  changed  f&c  another  into  five. 

In  the  ancient  philolbphy,  whoever  was(  tavght 
eonceming  the  nature  either  of  the  human  mind 
or  of  the  Deity,  niade  a  part  of  the  fyftem  of 
phyfics,  Thofc  beings,  in  whatever  their  eflence 
might  he  fuppofed  to  confift,  were  parts  rf  the 
great  fyftem  of  the  univerfe,  and  parts  too  pro- 
duftive  of  the  moft  important  effects.  Whatever 
human  rcafon  could  either  conclude,  or  con- 
^6ture,  concerning  them,  made^  as  it  were,  two 
chapters,  though  no  doubt  two  very  importaat 
ones,  of  the  fciencc  whi^jh  pretended  to  give  an 
account  of  the  origin,  and  revolutions  of  the  grea? 
fyftem  of  the  univerfe.  But  in  the  univerfitie^ 
of  Europe,  where  philofophy  was  taught  only  as 
fijbfervient  to  theolc^,  it  was  natural  to  dwell 
longer  upon  thefe  two  chapters  than  upon  any 
Ofiher  of  the  fcience,  They  were  gradually  more 
and  more  extended,  and  werfe  divided  into  many 
inferior  chapters,  till  at  laft  the  doArine  of  fpirits^ 
Df  which  fo  little  can  be  known,  came  to  take 
jop  as  much  room  in  the  fyftem  of  philofophy  a^ 
the  dc^rine  of  bodies,  of  which  fo  much  can  bo 
known.  The  doctrines  concerning  thofe  twq 
ftibjcflb  were  confidered  as  making  t\vQ  diftinft 
fciences,  What  are  called  Mctaphyfics  or  Pneu- 
inatics  were  fct  in  bppofition  to  Phyfics,  and 
were  cultivated  pot  only  as   th?   rppre  fvWime, 

7-  ^^^^- 
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fcutj  for  the  purpofes  of  z  partftular  profeflion,  <S  h  a  p; 
as  the  more  ofcfiil  fcicnce  of  tiit?  two;  The  proper  <— ^  4 
febjed  of  experiment  and  obfervation,  a  fubjeSf 
in'  which  a  careftil  attention  is  capable  of  making 
fo  many  ufeful  difcoverics^  was  dmoft  entirely 
neglefted.  The  fubjeft  in  which,  after  a  few  very 
fimple  and  almoft  obvious  truths,  the  moft  careful 
attention  can  difcover  nothing  but  obfcurity  and 
tincertainty,  and  can  confequently  produce  no- 
thing but  fubtleties  and  fophifms,  was  greatjy 
cultivated. 

When  thofe  two  fciences  had  thus  been  fet  in; 
oppofition  to  one  another,  the  comparifon  be- 
tween them  naturally  gave  birth  to  a  third,  to 
what  was  called  Ontology,  or  the  fcience  which 
treated  of  the  qualities  and  attributes  which  were 
common  to  both  the  fubjeds  of  the*  other  two 
fciences^  But  if  fubtleties  and  fophifms  compofed 
the  greater  part  of  the  Metaphyfics  or  Pneumatics 
e£  the  fchools,  they  compofed  the  whole  of  this 
cobweb^  fcience  of  Ontology^  which  was  likewife 
fometiraes  called  Metaphyfics. 

Wherein  confifted  the  happinefs  and  perfec- 
tion of  a  man,  confidered  not  only  as  an  indi^ 
vidual,  but  as  the  member  of  a  family,  of  a  ftate, 
and  of  the  great  fociety  of  mankind,  was  the  ob- 

_^  jeft  which  the  ancient  moral  philpfophy  propofed 
to  inveftigate.  In  that  philofophy  the  duties  of 
human,  life  were  treated  of  as  fubfcrvient  to  the 
happinefs  and  perfecftion  of  human  life.  But 
when  moral,    as  well  as  natural  philofophy,  came 

/  t9  be  moght  only  as  fubfcrvient'  to  theology,  ^  the 

duttw^  of  hsaman^  life  were  fi^eated  of  as  chiefly 

M  4  fubfer* 
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p  o  o  K  fubfervicnt  to  the  happincf§  of  a  life  to  come,  ^Jsi 
the  ancient  philofophy  the  pprfeftion  of  virtue  wa^ 
reprefented  as  negeflarily  produflive,  to  thp  perfon 
who  pofleffeci  it,  of  the  moft  perfe<Jt  happinefs  ii\ 
this  life.  ^  In  the  rpodern  philofophy  it  was  fre-  ^ 
quently  reprefented  as  generally,  or  rather  as  al-? 
moft  always  fnconfiftent  with -any  degree  of  happi- 
nefs in  this  life  j  and  heaven  was  to  be  earned  only 
by  penance  and  mortification^^  by  the  aufteritie^ 
and  abafement  of  a  ^lonk ;  not  by  the  liberalji  ge- 
nerous, and  fpirited  conduft  of  a  man.  .  Cafuiftry 
^nd  an  afcctic  morality  made  up,  in  moft  (rafcs,  the 
greater  part  of  the  moral  philofophy  of  thp  fchools. 
By  far  the  moft  important  of  all  the  different  b/anche^ 
pf  philofophy,  becarnie  in  this  manner  hy  far  thp 
moft  corrupted. 

Such,  therefore,  was  the  common  courfe  of 
^hilofophical  education  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
univerfities  in  Europe.  Logic  was  caught  firft: 
Ontology  came  in  ^he  fecond  place :  Pncumato.- 
logy,  comprehending  the  do6trine  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  human  foul  and  of  the  D.eity^  in  the 
third :  In  tlie  fourth  follQwed  a  debafed  fyftem  of 
moral  philofophy^  which  was  cqofidered  as  imme-r 
diately  connedted  with  the  dp<3:rines  of  Pneumato- 
logy^  with  the  imn^ortality  of  the  human  foul,  and 
with  the  rewards  and  punilhments  which,  from  the 
juftice  of  the  Deity,  were  to  be  expefted  \n  a  life 
JO  come :  A  fhort  and  fuperficial  fyftem.  of  Phyfics 
vfually  concluded  the  coyrfe^ 

The  alterations  which  the  univerfities  of  Eu- 
rope thus  introduced  into  the  -ancient  courfe  of 
philofophy,   were  all  meant  for  the  education  of 

ecclefiaftics^ 
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i^cclefiafticsj  and  to  raider  it  a  more  proper  in-  c  h  a  p^ 
jrodudlion  to  the  ftudy  of  theology.  But  thq 
additional  quantity  of  fubtlety  and  fophiftry ; 
^he  cafuiftry  and  the  afcetic  morality  which  thpfe 
alterations  introduced  into  it,  certainly  did  not 
render  it  more  proper  for  the  education  of  gentle-^ 
men  or  men  of  the  world,  or  more  likely  either 
to  improve  the  vndcrftanding,  or  to  mend  thq 
heart. 

This  eourfe  of  philofophy  is  what  ftill  con-» 
tinues  to  be  taught  in  the  greater  part  of  the  uni-*. 
verfities  of  Europe ;  with  more  or  lefs  diligence, 
according  as  the  conftitiition  of  each  particular 
yniverfity  happens  to  render  diligence  more  or 
Jefs  neccflary  to  the  teachers,  in  fome  of  the 
richeft  and  beft  endowed  univerfities,  the  tutors 
content  themfelves  with  teaching  a  few  uncon- 
fiefted  (hreds  and  parcels  of  this  corrupted  eourfe  j 
find  even  thef^  they  commonly  teach  very  negli- 
gently and  fuperficially.' 

The  improvements  which,  in  modern  times, 
have  been  made  in  feyeral  different  branches  of 
philofophyy  have  not,  the  greater  part  of  them, 
been  made  in  univerfities  i  though  fome  no  doubt 
have.  The  greater  part  of  univerfities  have  not 
even  been  very  forward  to  adopt  thofe  improve- 
ments, after  they  were-  made;  and  feveral  of 
thofe  learned  focieties  have  chofen  to  remain,  for 
a  bng  time,  the  fanftuaries  in  which  exploded 
fyftems  and  obfolete  prejudices  found  flielter  and 
proteftion,  after  they  had  been  hunted  out  of 
every  other  corner  of  the  world.  In  general, 
^c  richeft   and  beft  endowed  univerfities   have 

beea 
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t  o^o  K  been  the  llo\wft  in  a(foptijig  thrfe  impr^vefW^fifi^ 
and  tbe  m(^  a^rerfe  to  permit  any  confiderabte 
change  in  the  dlabfift€d  plan  of  education,  Tbdfe 
^i^rovetnents  i^re  more  ea%  itftroduceii  inticy 
fonae  of  the  poorer  uiiiverfitics,  in  wteith  tfecf 
teachers,  dep^ing  mpon  their  rc^utaftion  for  th6 
greater  part  of  their  fubfiftence,  were  obliged  ra 
pay  more  at;tentiai>  to  the  current  opinions^of^di0 
world. 

Bui?  thovigli  the  pabGc  ichook  and  ^iverfkies 
ef  Eiirope  yfKtt  originally  intended  only  for  the 
cdocation  of  a  pairticiriar  profefTion^  that  <^ 
churchmen  J  and  though  they  were  nO€  ^lmr}% 
very  diligent  m  inftrufting  their  pupils-  even  in 
the  fciences  which  were  fuppofed  neccllary  fet 
that  profeffion,  yet  they  graduaUy  drew  to  them- 
felves  the  education  of  jjmoft  all  other  peoplcj^ 
particularly  of  almoft  all  geaetemen  and  iwh  of 
fortune.  No  better  method,  it  feems,  Wutd  be 
fallen  upon  of  fpending,  with  ai>y  advantage^ 
the  long  interval  between  infancy  and. that  period 
of  life  at  which  men  begin  ta  apply  icv  good 
earned  to  the  real  bufinefe  of  the  world,  th^ 
bufincfe  which  is  to  cmjdoy  them  during  the  re- 
mainder of  their  days,  ■  The  greater  part  of  what 
is  taught  xu  fchools  ami  univerfities,  however^  <tocai 
not  feem  to  be  the  moft  proper  preparation  for  i^at 
btifinefsw 

I»  England,  ir  becxjmes  every  day  nfiorc  an4 
more  the  cuftom  to  fend  yoting  people  to  travel 
in  foreign  countries  immediately  upon  their  leaving 
fcbool,  and  without  fending  theav  to  any^  urn- 
verfity.    Our  young  people,  it  is  faid^  generaUy 

retura 
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return  home  much  im^ved  by  their  tfa(ve>.  A 
young  man  who  goes  abroad  at  feventeen  or 
eighteen^  and  returns  home  at  one  and  twenty, 
letwns^  three  or  four  years  older  thadi  he  was  wheit 
he  went  abroad  5  and  at  that  age  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult not  to  improve  ft  good  deal  in  three  or 
four  years.  In  the  courfe  of  his  travels,  he  ge- 
nerally acquires  fome  knowledge  of  one  or  two 
foreign  languages ;  a  knowledge,  however,  which 
is  ieldom  fufficient  to  enable  him  either  to  fpeak 
or  write  them  with  propriety.  In  other  refpeds, 
he  commonly  returns  home  more  conceited^  more 
unprincipled,  more  diflipated,  and  more  inca^ 
pable  of  any  ferious  application  either  to  ftudy  or 
to  bufinefs,  than  he  could  well  have  become  in. 
fa  ihort  a  time,  had  he  lived  at  home;  By  travel- 
ling fo  very  young,  by  fpending  in  the  raoft  fri- 
volous difijpation  the  mod  precious  years  of  his 
life,  at  a  diftance  from  the  infpedion  and  con-> 
troul  of  his  parents  and  relations,  every  ufcful 
habit,  which  the  earlier  parts  of  his  education 
might  have  had  fome  tendency  to  form  in  him, 
inftead  of  being  rivettcd  and  confirmed,  is  almoft 
neceffarily  either  weakened  or  efiaced.  Nothing 
but  the  difcredit  into  which  the  univerfities  are 
allowing  themfdve3  to  fall,  could  ever  havi9 
brought  into  repute  fo  very  abfurd  a  pradice  as 
that  of  travelling  at  this  early  period  of  life.  By 
fending  his  fon.  abroad,  a  father  delivers  himfclf^ 
at.  leaft  for  fome  time,  from  fo  difagreeabic  aa 
objeA  as  that  of  a  fon  unemployed,  negleAed, 
and  going  to  niin  before  his.  eyes. 
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Such  have  been  the  effedls  of  fome  of  the  mo^' 
d^rn  inftitutions  for  education.     ■ . 
.   Different  plans  and  different  inftitutions  for 
education  feenn  to  have  taken  place  in  other  ages 
and  nations. 

I^  the  republics  of  ancient  Greece,  every  free 
citizen  was  inftrufted,  under  the  diredion  of  the 
public  magiftrate,  in  gymnaftic  exercifes  and  in 
mufic.  By  gymnaftic  exercifes  it  was  intended 
to  harden  his  body,  to  fharpen  his  courage,  and 
to  prepare  him  for  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of 
war;  and  as  the  Greek  militia  was,  by  all  ac- 
counts, one  of  the  beft  that  ever  was  in  the  world, 
this  part  of  their  public  education  muft  have 
anfwered  completely  the  purpofe  for  which  it  was 
intended.  By  the  other  part,  mufic,  it  was  pro- 
pofed,  at  leaft  by  the  philofaphers  and  hiftorians 
who  have  given  us  an  account  of  thofe  inftitutions,' 
to  humanize  the  mind,  to  foften  the  temper,  and  to 
dilpofe  it  for  performing  all  the  focial  and- moral 
duties  both  of  public  apd  private  life. 

In  ancient  Rome  the  exercifes  of  the  Campus 
Martius  anfwered  the  fame  purpofe  as  thofe  of  the 
Gyrrinazium  in  ancient  Greece,  and  they  feem  to 
have  anfwered  it  equally  welL  But  among  the 
Romans  there  was  nothing  which  correfponded  ta^ 
the  mufical  education  of  the  Greeks.  The 
morals  of  the  Romans,  however,,  both  in  private 
and  public  life,  feem  to  have  been,  not  only 
equal,  but,  upon  the  whole,  a  good  deal  fuperior 
to  thofc  of  the  Greeks.  That  they  were  fuperior  , 
in  private  life,  we  have  the  exprefs  teftimopy  of 
Polybius  and  of  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaffus,  two 
^  aythor^ 
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authors  well  acquainted  with  both  nations;  and 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  Greek  iand  Roman ;  hiftory 
bears  witnefs  to  the  fuperiority  of  the  public 
morals  of  the  Romans.  The  good  temper  and 
moderation  of  contending  faftions  fefems  to  be 
the  rrloft  effential  eircumftance  iii  the  public 
morals  of  a  free  people.  But  the  faftions  of  the 
Greeks  were  almoft  always  violent  and  fangui- 
nary;  whereas,  till  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  no 
blood  had  ever  been  flied  in  any  Roman  fadion ; 
and  from  the  time  of  the  Gracchi  the  Roman  re- 
public may  be  confidered  as  in  reality  diflblved. 
Notwithftanding,  therefore,  the  very  refpedlable 
authority  of  Plato,  Ariftotle,  and  Polybius,  and 
notwithftanding  the  very  ingenious  reafons  by 
which  Mr.  Montefquieu  endeavours  to  fupport 
that  aiithority,  it  feems  probable  that  the  mufical 
education  of  the  Greeks  had  no  great  efFedt  in 
mending  their  morals,  fince,  without  any  fuch 
education,  thofe  of  the  Romans  were  upon  the 
whole  fuperior.  The  refpeft  of  thofe  ancient 
fages  for  the  inftitutions  of  their  anceftors,  had 
probably  difpofed  them  to  find  *  much  political 
wifdom  in  what  was,  perhaps,  merely  an  ancient 
cuftom,  continued,  without  interruption,  from 
the  earlieft  period  of  thofe  focietics,  to  the  times 
in  which  they  had  arrived  at  a  confiderable  de- 
gree of  refinement.  Mufic  and  dancing  are  the 
great  amufements  of  almoft  all  barbarous  na- 
tions, and  the  great  accomplifhirients  which  are 
fuppofcd  to  fit  any  man  for  entertaining  his 
fociety.  It  is  fo  at  this  day  among  the  negroes 
on  the  coaft  of  Afi-ica.      It  was  fo  among  the 

ancient 
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BOOK  ancient  Celte«>  among  the  ancient  $(^miina?taftt| 
T  ^*  ■  and,  as  we  may  learn  from  Hon^^r,  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  in  the  times  preceding  the  Trojan 
war.  When  the  Greek  tribes  had  formed  them- 
felves  mto  little  republics,  it  was  natural  that 
the  ftudy  of  thofc  accomplifliments  ihould,  for  a 
long  time,  make  a  part  of  the  public  and  com* 
mon  education  of  the  people. 

Tnp  mafters  who  ijiftrufted  the  young  peopk 
either  in  mufic  or  in  military  exercifes,  do  not 
feem.  to  have  been  paid,  or  even  appointed  by  the 
ftate,  either  in  Roii>e  or.  even  in  Athens,  the 
Greek  republic  of  whofe  law^  and  cuftoms  wc 
are  the  beft  informed.  The  ftate  required  Aat 
every  free  citizien  (hould  fit  himfelf  for  defending 
it  in  war)  and  fliould,  upon  that  account,  learn  his 
military  exercifes.  But  it  left  him  to  lear»  them 
of  fuch  malters  as  he  could  find,  ^nd  it  feems^to 
have  advanced  nothing  for  this  purpofe,  but  a 
public  field  or  place  of  exefcife,  in  which  he  (hould 
praftife  and  perform  them. 

In  the  early  ages  both  of  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man republics,  the  other  parts  of  education 
feem  to  have  confided  in  learnbg  t©  read,  wite, 
and  account  according  to  the  arithnjetic  of  the 
(imes.  Thefe  accomplifliments  the  richer  citizens 
feem  frequently  to  have  acquired  at  home,  by 
the  affiftance  of  fome  dpmeftic  pedagogue,  who 
was  generally,  either  a  flave,  or  a  froed-maiii; 
.  and  the  poorer  citizens,  in  the  fchools  of  £wh 
mailers  as  made  a  trade  of  teaching  fpr  hire* 
Such  parts  of  education,  however,  were  abajti*^ 
^oficd  ;iJtogedic;r  to  the  care  ,pf  the  parents  pf 

guardians 
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gwttdiaas  of  each  individual.  It  docs  npt  appear  -C  «  a  f?, 
tlMtt  ribjc  ftate  wer  ftflUmed  any  infpeiftion  or  di^ 
reffeion  of  them-  By  a  law  of  Solon^  indeed, 
jhe  -children  were  aixjuitted  frona  jnaintaining 
iJiofe  parents  in  their  old  age^  who  liad  neg<- 
ieded  to  inftrud  t\^m  in  foip^  profitable  trad^ 
pr  l^ufinefs. 
-  In  xbc  progrefe  of  rcfinenaciMi  when  philofophf 
jWd  rhetoric  came  into  fefhion,  the  better  fort  of 
people  .ufed  to  fend  2;heir  childpea  to  i;he  fchools 
of  philofophers  and  rhetoricianaj  in  ovdef  to  jbe 
inftrufted  in  thefe  faihionabk  iciences^  @m: 
thofe  fchools  were  xiot  fi^f^rted  by  the  public. 
They  were  for  a  long  time  barely  toic;rated  by  it. 
The  demand  for  plvHqlSbjpby  and  rheforic  wa$  for 
a  long  tiqie  fp  im^  fhat  the  firft  profefled 
.teachers  .of  either  Coyld  not  find  conlbnt  employ^ 
flaew  iianyojoe  jcky,  bat  weriC  obliged  to  travel 
about  from  place  to  place.  In  this  manner  lived 
Zeno  of  Elea,  Protagoras,  Gorgias,  Hippias, 
jndjmany  others^  ^  As  the  demand  increafed,  the 
•fchools  -hofh  pf  philpfbphy  and  rhetoric  became 
ftationary;  firft  in  Athens,  aad  afterwards  ij^ 
feveral  other  cities.  The  ftate,  .however,  feems 
i^ver  to  have  enqpuraged  them  further  than  by 
^i|tfing  to  foiwc  of  them  a  particular  place  t^ 
ieach  iou  which  was  fomctime^  dow  too  by  prit 
vace  .donpr^.  The  fl^te  feems  to  have  aCfigned 
jhe  Ac^d<;my  to  Platp,  die  Lyceum  xq  A;:iftode, 
and  the.Pprtico  to  Zenp  of  Citita^  she  founder  qf 
ibe  3.mic9.  Bfot  JEpicyrus  bequeathjBd  his  garden* 
to  .bis  ppvn  fchool  Till  abovit  th^  tiiB?  .of 
Margijs   Ar)i»nimi^,   hpweveir,   ^n^   «acter  ^^ 

pears 
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pears  to  hare  had  arty  falary  from  the  public^ 
or  to  have  had  any  other  emoluments.  But  what 
arofe  from  the  honoraries  or  fees  of  his  fcholars^i 
The  bounty  which  that  philofophital  emperbr,  ai 
we  karn  from  Lucian^  beftow^d  upon  one  of  the 
teachers  of  philofophy^  probably  lafted  no  longer 
than  his  own  life.  There  was  nothing  equivalent 
to  the  privileges  of  graduation,  and  to  have  at- 
tended any  of  thofe  fchools  was  not  neceffary,  ih 
order  to  be  permitted  to  praftife  any  plarticulat 
trade  or  profeflion.  If  the  opinion  of  their  owii  , 
utility  could  not  draw  fcholars  to  them,  the  h^ 
neither  forced  any  body  to  go  to  therh,  nor  re- 
warded any  body  for  having  gone  to  them.  The 
teachers  had  no  jurifdiftion  over  their  pupils,  " 
nor  any  other  authority  befides  that  natural  au- 
thority, which  fuperior  virtue  and  abilities  nevef 
fail  to  procure  from  young  people  towards  thofe 
who  are  entrufted  with  any  part  of  their  educa^ 
tion. 

At  Rome,  the  ftudy  of  the  civil  law  made  ^ 
part  of  the  education,  not  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  citizens,  but  of  fome  particular  families* 
The  young  people,  however,  who  wiflied  to  ac- 
quire .  knowledge  in  the  law,  had  no  public, 
fchool  to  go  to,  and  had  no  other  method  of 
ftudying  it,  than  by  frequenting  the  company  of 
fuch  of  their  relations  and  friends,  as  were  fup- 
pofed  to  underftand  it.  It  is  perhaps  worth  whild 
to  remark,  that  though  the  laws  of  the  twelvd 
tables  were,  many  of  them,  copied  from  thofe  of 
fome  ancient  Greek  republics,  yet  law  never 
feems  to  have  grown  up  to  be  a  fciencc  in  any 

republic 
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Republic  of  ;  ancient    Greece.     In   Rome   it  be-  cii.A  p. 
caqfie  a  fci^nc^  .very  early,  and  gave  a  confider* 
able  degree  of  illuftration  to  thofc  citizens  who 
had   the  reputation  of  underftanding  it.     In  the 
republics    of    ancient     Greece,     particularly    in 
Athens,  the  ordinary  cdurts  of  juftice  confifted  of 
numerous,    and   therefore    diforderly,    bodies    ef 
people^    who   frequently  dccid<?d    almoft   at  t^- 
dom,  or  as  clamour^  faftion  and  party  fpirit  hap- 
pened to  determine.     The  ignominy  of  an  unjuft 
decifion,  when  it  was  to  be  divided  among  five 
hundred,    a  thoufand,  or  fifteen  hundred  people 
(for  fome  of  their  courts  were  fo  very  nunLierous)> 
could  not  fall  very  heavy  upon  any   individual. 
*  At  Rome,  on  the  contrary,  the  principal  courts 
of, juftice  confifted  either  of  a  fingle  judge,  or  of 
a   fmall   number    of   judges,   .whofe    charafters, 
efpecially   as  they  deliberated    always   in   public, 
could  not  fail  to'  be  very  much  afitded  by  any 
rafti  or  unjuft  decifion.     In  doubtful  cafes,  fuch 
courts,  from  their  anxiety  to  avoid  blame,  wopld 
naturally  endeavour,  to   Ihelter  themfelves  under 
the  example,    or  precedent,    of  the  judges  who 
had  fat   before  them,   either  in  the  fame,  or  in 
fome   other    court.      This    attention  to  pradtice 
•and  precedent,  neceflarily  formed  the  Roman  law 
into  that  regular  and.  orderly  fyftem  in  which  it 
has  been  delivered  down  to  us;    and  the  like  at- 
Jtention  has  had  the  like  efiefts  upon  the  laws  of 
every  other    country    where    fuch    attention  has 
taken  place.     The  fuperiority  of  character  in  the 
Romans  over  that  of  the  Greeks,  fo  much  re- 
marked by  Polybius  and  Dionyfius  of  Halicar- 
,  Vol.  III.  N  ^  jiafius. 
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BOOK  naflus^  was  prot^ly  more  owing  to  the  better' 
conftitution  of  their  courts  of  juftice^  than  to  any 
of  the  circundftances  to  which  tfaofe  authors 
afcribe  it.  The  Romans  are  faid  to  have  been 
particularly  diftinguiflied  for  their  fuperior  reijpe<% 
to  an  oath.  But  the  pec^le  who  were  accuftooned 
to  make  oath  only  before  fome  diligent  and  well- 
informed  court  of  juftice,  would  naturally  be  much 
more  attentive  to  what  they  fwore,  than  they  who 
were  accuftomed  to  do  the  fame  thing  before 
mobbifh  and  diforderly  aflemblies. 

The  abilities^  both  civil  and  military^  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans^  will  readily  be  allowed  to 
have  been,  at  leaft,  equal  to  thofe  of  any  modem 
nation.  Our  prejudice  is  perhaps  rather  to  over- 
rate them.  But  except  in  what  related  to  mi- 
litary exercifes,  the  (late  feems  to  have  been  at 
no  pains  to  form  thofe  great  abilities :  for  I  can- 
not be  induced  to  believe,  that  the  mufical  educa- 
tion of  the  Greeks  could  be  of  much  confcquence 
in  forming  them.  Matters,  however,  had  been 
found,  it  feems,  for  inftruftrng  the  better  fort 
of  people  among  thofe  nations  in  every  art  and 
fcience  in  which  the  circumftances  of  their  fociety 
rendered  it  neceffary  or  convenient  for  them  to 
be  inftrufted.  The  demand  for  fuch  inftrudion 
produced,  what  it  always  produces,  the  talent 
for  giving  it;  and  the  emulation  which  an  un- 
reftrained  competition  never  fails  to  excite,  ap- 
pears to  have  brought  that  taknt  to  a  very  high 
degree  of  perfeftion.  In  the  attention  which  the 
ancient  philofophers  excited,  in  the  empire  which 
they  acquired  over  the  opinions  and  principles  of 

their 
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their  auditors,  in  the  faeulty  which  they  polfefle4  char 
of  givmg  a  certain  tone  and  charadVer  to  th^  coa- 
dud:  and  converfatioa  of  thofe.  auciitprai  they 
appear  to  hkve  been  much  fuperipr  to  any  nfiodern 
teachers.  In  modern  times,  the  diligence  of 
public  teachers  is  more  or  kfe  corrijpted  by  thf 
drx:umftances,  which  render  them  more  or  Iqft 
independent  of  their  fuccefs  and  reputation  in 
their  particular  profeffions.  Their  falaries  too 
put  the  private  tqacher, ,  whp  would  pretend  tp 
come  into  competition  with  them,  in  the  fam^ 
ilate  with  a  merchant  who  attempts  to  trad^ 
without  a  bounty,  in  competition  with  thofe  who 
trade  with  a  confiderable  one.  If  he  fells  hi^ 
goods  at  nearly  the  fame  price,  he  cannot  have 
the  fame  profit,  and  poverty  and  beggary  at  leaft, 
if  npt  bankruptcy  and  ruin,  will  infallibly  be  his 
lot.  If  he  attempts  to  fell  them  much  dearer,  he 
is  likely  to  have  fo  few  cuftomers  that  his  cir- 
cUmftances  will  not  be  much  mended.  The 
privileges  of  graduation,  befides,  are  in  many 
countries  neceffary,  or  at  leaft  extremely  con- 
venient to  moft  men  of  learned  profeflions  j  that 
is,  to  the  far  greater  part  of  thofe  who  have  oc- 
cafion  for  a  learned  education.  But  thofe  pri- 
vileges can  be  obtained  only  by  attending  the 
ledures  of  the  public  teachers.  The  moft  care- 
ful attendance  upon  the  ableft  inftruftions  of  any 
private  teacher,  cannot  always  give  any  title  to 
demand  them.  It  is  from  thefe  different  catafes 
that  the  private  teacher  of  any  of  the  fqences 
which  are  commonly  taught  in  univerfities,  is  in 
N  2  modern 
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loweft  order  of  men  of  letters.  A  roan  of  real 
abilities  can  fcarce  find  out  a  more  humiliating  gr 
a  more  unprofitable  employment  to  turn  them  to. 
The  endowments  of  fchools  and  colleges  have,  in 
this  manner,  not  only  corrupted  the  diligence  of 
public  teachers,  but  have  rendered  it  almoft  im- 
poffible  to  have  any  good  private  ones* 

Were  there  no  public  inftitutjpns  for  education^ 
no  fyftem,  no  fcience  would  be  taught  for  which 
there  was  not  Ibme  demand  5  or  which  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  times  did  riot  render  it  either 
neceflary,  or  convenient,  or  at  leaft  fafliionable, 
to  learn.  A  private  teacher  could  never  find  his 
account  in  .teaching,  either  an  exploded  and  anti- 
quated fyftem  of  a  fcience  acknowledged  to  be 
ufeful,  or  a  fcienCe  univerfally  believed  to  be  a 
mere  ufelefs  and  pedantic  heap  of  fophiftry  and 
nonfenfe.  Such  fyftems,  fuch  fcieiTces,  can  fubfift 
no  where,  but  in  thofe  incorporated  focieties  for 
education  whofe  profperiiy  and  revenue  are  in  a . 
great  meafure  independent  of  their  reputation,  and 
altogether  independent  of  their  induftry.  Were 
there  no  public  inftitutions  for  education,  a  gen- 
tleman,^ after  going  through,  with  application  and 
**  abilities,  the  moft  conriplete  courfe  of  education 
which  the  circumftances  of  the  times  were  fup- 
pofed  to  afFord,  gould  not  come  into  the  world 
completely  ignorant  of  every  thing  which  is  the 
common  fubjeft  of  converfation  among  gentlemen 
and  men  of  the  world. 

There 
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There  are  no  public  inftitutions  for  the  educa-  c  h  a  jp. 
tion  of  women,  and  there  is  accordingly  nothing 
ufelefs,  abfurd,  or  fantaftical  in  the  connmon 
courfe  of  their  education.  They  are  taught  what 
their  parents  or  guardians  judge  it  neceffary  or  ufe- 
ful  for  them  to  learn ;  and  they  are  taught  nothing 
elfe.  Every  part  of  their  education  tends  evi- 
dently to  fome  ufeful  purpofe ;  either  to  improve 
the  natural  attradions  of  their  perfon,  or  to  form 
their  mind  to  referve,  to  modefty,  to  chaftity, 
and  to  oeconomy;  to  render  them  both  likely  to 
become  the  miftrefles  of  a  family,  and  to  behave 
properly  when  they  have  become  fuch.  In  every 
part  of  her  life  a  woman  feels  fome  conveniency  or 
advantage  from  every  part  of  her  education.  It 
feldom  happens  that  a  man,  in  any  part  of  his 
life,  derives  any  conveniency  or  advantage  from 
fome  of  the  moft  laborious  and  troublefomc  parts 
of  his  education* 

Ought  the  public,  therefore,  to  give  no  atten- 
tion, it  may ,  be  J^ed,  to  the  education  of  the 
people  ?  Or  if  it  ought  to  give  any,  what  are  the 
different  parts  of  edueatbn  which  it  ought  to  at^ 
tend  to  in  the  different  orders  of  the  people  ?  and 
in  what  mariner  ought  it  to  attend  to  them  ? 

In  fome  cafes  the  ftate  of  the  fociety  neceffarily 
places  the  greater  part  of  individuals  in  fuch 
fituations  as  naturally  form  in  them,  without  any 
attentipn  of  government,  almoft  all  the  abilities 
and  virtues  which  that  ftate  requires,  or  perhaps 
can  admit  of.  In  other  cafes  the  ftate  of  the 
fociety  docs  not  place  the  greater  part  of  indivi- 
dual? in  fuch  fityatiqns, .  and  fome .  attention  of 
N  3  govern- 
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BOOK  govtmment  is  ncceflary  in  order  to  prevent  the 
almoft  entire  corruption  and  degeneracy  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people. 

In  the  progrefs  of  the  divifion  of  labour,  the 
employment  of  the  far  greater  part  of  thofe  who 
Jive  by  labour,  that  is,  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  comes  to  be  confined  to  a  few  very  fimpic 
operations;  frequently  to  one  or  two.  But  the 
xinderftandings  of  the  greater  part  of  men  arc 
•neceflarily  •  formed  ^  by  their  ordinary  cmploy- 
dftents.  The  man  w}iofe  whole  life  is  fpent  in 
^rforrning  a  few  fimple  operations,  of  which  the 
-cffefts  too  are,  perhaps,  always  the  fame,  or  very 
nearly  the  fame,  has  no  occafion  to  exert  his  un- 
'derftanding,  or  to  excrcife  his  invention  in  find- 
ing out  expedients  for  removing  difficulties  which 
(never  occur.  He  naturally  lofes,  therefore,  the 
hshk  of  fuch  exertion,  and  generally  becomes  as 
ftupid  and  ignorant  as  it  is  poffible  for  a  human 
•creature  to  become.  The  torpor  of  his  mind 
5-enders  him,  not  only  incapable  of  relifhing  or 
tearing  v  a  paft  in  any  rational  converlation,  but 
•df  conceiving  any  generous,  noble,  or  tender 
fentiment,  and  confequently  of  forming  any  juft 
judgment  concerning  many  even  of  the  ordinary 
duties  of  private  life.  Of  the  great  and  extenfive 
interefts  of  his  country  he  is  altogether  inca-. 
pable  of  judging ;  and  unlefs  very  particular  pains 
have  been  taken  to  render  him  otherwife,  he  is 
equally  incapable  of  defending  his  country  in 
war.  The  uniformity  of  his  ftationary  life  na- 
turally corrupts  the  courage  of  his  mind,  and 
tnakes  him  regard  with  abhorrence  the  irregular, 

uncertain. 
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uncertain,  and  adventurous  life  of  a  foldier.  It  <^  «  a  f. 
corrupts  even  the  aftivity  of  his  body,  and  renders 
him  incapable  of  cxertiog  his  ftrength  with  vigour 
and  perfeverance,  in  any  other  ennployment  than 
that  to  which  he  has  been  bred.  His  dexterity  at 
his  own  particular  trade  feenis,  in  this  manner,  to 
be  acquired  at  the  expence  of  his  intelleiStual,  Ibcial, 
and  martial  virtues.  But  in  every  improved  and 
civilized  fociety  this  is  the  ftate  into  which  the 
labouring  poor,  that  is,,  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  muft  nece0arily  fall,  unlefs  government 
takes  fome  pains  to  prevent  it. 

It  is  otherwife  in  the  barbarous  ibcieties,  as 
they  are  commonly  called,  of  hunters,  of  Ihep- 
herds,  and  even  of  hufbaodmen  in  that  rude  ftate 
of  huft>andry  wbich  precedes  the  improvement  of 
manufaftures,  and  the  extenfion  of  foreign  com- 
merce. In  fuch  focietiies  the  varied  occupations 
of  every  man  oblige  every  man  to  exert  his  ca- 
pacity, and  to  invent  expedients  for  removing 
difficulties  which  are  continually  occurring.  In- 
vention is  kept  alive,  and  the  mind  is  not  fuffercd 
to  fail  into  that  drowfy  ftupidity,  which,  in  a  ci- 
vilized fociety,  feems  to  benumb  the  underftand- 
ing  of  almoft  all  the  inferior  ranks  of  people.  In 
thofe  barbarous  focieties,  as  they  are  called,  every 
.man,  it  has '  already  been  obferved,  is  a  warrior. 
Every  man  too  is  in  >fome  meafure  a  ftatefmap, 
and  can  form  a  tolerable  judgment*  concerning 
the  intereft  of  the  fpiciety,  and  .the  conduft  of 
thofe  who  govern  it.  How  far  their  chiefs  ace 
good  judges  in  peace,  or  good  leaders  in  war,  is 
obvious  to  the  obfervation  of  alnaoft  every  fingk 
'N  4.  man 
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man  among  them.  In  fuch  a  focicty  indeed,  no 
hian  can  well  acquire  that  improved  and  refined 
underftanding,  which  a  few  men  fometimes 
poflefs  in  a'  more  civilized  ftatc.  Though  in  a 
rude  fbciety  there  is  a  good  deal  of  variety  in  the 
occupations  of  every  individual,  there  is  not  a 
great  deal  in  thofe  of  the  whol6  fociety.  Every 
man  does^  or  is  capable  of  doing,  almoft  every 
diing  which  any  other  man  does,  or  is  capable 
of  doing.  Every  man  has  a  confidefable  degree 
of  knowledge,  ingenuity,  and  invention;  but 
fcarce  any  man  has  a  great  degree.  The  degree, 
however,  which  is  commonly  poffeffed,  is  gene- 
rally fufficient  for  condufting  the  whole  fimple 
bufineft  of  the  fociety.  In  a  civilized  ftate,  on 
the  contrary,  though  there  is  little  variety  ^  in  the 
occupations  of  the  greater  part  of  individuals, 
there  is  an  almoft  infinite  variety  in  thofe  of  the 
whole  fociety.  Thefc  varied  occupations  prefent 
M  almoft  infinite  variety  of  obje6ts  to  the  con- 
templation of  thofe  few,  who,  being  attached  to. 
no  particular  occupation  themlelves,  have  leifure 
and  inclinatbn  to  examine  the  occupations  of 
other  people.  The  contemplation  of  fo  great  a 
variety  of  objefts  neceflarily  exercifes  their  minds 
in  endlefs  comparifons  and  combinations,  and 
renders  their  underftandings^  in  an  extraordinary 
degree,  both  acute  and  comprchenfive.  Unlels. 
thofe  few,  howeyer^^  happen  to  be  placed  in  fonne 
very  particular  fituations,  their  great  abilities, 
though  honourably  to  themfclves,  may  contribute 
very  little  to-  the  good  government  or  happinefs 
of  their  fociety^     Notwithftanding  the  great  abi- 

5  ^ties^ 
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liries  of  thofe  few,    all  the  nobler  parts  of  the  c  h  a  p, 
human  charafter  may  be,    in  a  great   meafure,  «  ^^^ 
obliterated  and  extinguilhed  in  the  great  body  of 
the  people. 

The  education  of  the  common  people  rt^ 
quires,  perhaps,  in  a  civilized  and  commercial 
fociety,  the  attention  of  the  public  more  than 
that  of  people  of  fome  rank  and  fortune.  People 
of  fome  rank  and  fortune  are  generally  eighteen 
pr  nineteen  years  of  age  before  they  enter  upon 

•  that  particular  bufinefs,  profeffion,  or  trade,  by 
which  they  propofe  to  diftinguilh  themfelves  in 
the  world.  They  have  before  that  full  time  tjo 
ficquire,  or  at  Idaft  to  fit  themfelves  for  after- 
wards acquiring,  every  accomplifhment  which 
can  recommend  them  to  the  public  efteem,  or 
render  them  worthy  pf  it.  Their  parents  or 
guardians  arc  generally  fufficiently  anxious  that 
they  fhoqld  be  fo  accomplished,  and  are,  in  moft 
cafes,  willing  enough  to  lay  out  the  expencc 
which  is  neceOary  for  that  purpofe.  If  they  ai^ 
not  always  properly  educated,  it  is  feldom  from 
the  want  of  expence  laid  out  upon  their  educa- 
tion ;  but  from  the  improper  application  of  that 
expence.  It  is  feldom  from  the  want  of  mafters; 
but  from  the  negligence  and  incapacity  of  the 
mafters  who  are  to  be  had,  and  from  the  dif. 
ficulty,  or  rather  from  the  impoflibility  which 
there  is,  in  theprefent  ftate  of  things,  of  finding 
any  better.  The  employments  too  in  which 
people  of  fome  rank  or  fortune  fpend  the  greater 

,part  of  their  lives,  are  not,  like  thofe  of  the 
fommon  people,  fimplc  and  uniform.    They  are 

a^moft 
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BOOK  almoft'  all  of  them  extremely  complicated,  and 
^  ^  '  fuch  as  exercife  the  head  more  than  the  hands. 
The  underftandings  of  thofe  who  are  engaged  in 
fuch  employments  can  feldom  grow  torpid  for 
'want  of  exercife.  The  employments  of  people  of 
fonne  rank  and  fortune,  befides,  are  feldom  fuch 
as  harafe  them  from  morning  to  night.  They 
generally  have  a  good  deal  of  leifure^  during 
which  they  may  perfeft  themfelves  in  every  branch 
either  of  ufeful  or  ornamental  knowledge  of  which 
they  may  have  laid  the  foundation,  or  for  which 
they  may  have  acquired  fonrje  tafte  in  the  earlier 
part  of  life. 

It  is  otherwife  with  the  common  pe<^lc.  They 
have  little  time  to  fparc  for  education.  Their 
parents  can  fcarce  afford  to  maintain  them  even 
in  infancy.  As  foon  as  they  arc  able  to  work, 
they  inuft  ^ply  to  Tome  trade  by  which  thejtcan 
earn  their  fubfiftence.  That  trade  too  is  gene- 
rally fo  finale  and  uniform  as  to  give  litde  exer- 
cife to  the  underftanding ;  while,  at  the  fame 
tilne,  Acir  labour  is  both  fo  conftant  and  fcf 
fcvere,  that  it  leaves  them  little  leifure  and  lefs  in- 
clmation  to  apply  to,  or  eveft  to  think  of  any  thing 
elfe. 

But  though  the  common  people  cannot,  in 
any  civilized  fociety,  be  fo  well  inftrufted  as 
people  of  fome  rank  and  fortune,  the  moft 
cffential  parts  of  education,  however,  :to  read, 
write,  and  account,  can  be  acquired  at  fo  early  ^a 
period  of  life,  that  the  greater  part  ^rven  of  th<^ 
^ho  are  to  be  bred  to  the  lowed:  occupations, 
have  time  .to  acquire  them  :beforc  they  can  be 
13  employed 
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employed  in  thofe  occupations.     For  a  very  fmall  chap, 
expence  the  publjc  can  facilitate,  can  encourage, 
and  can  even  impofe  upon  almoft  the  whole  bodj 
of  the*  people,    the  neceflity  of  acquiring  thofe 
moft  eflential  parts  of  education. 

The  public  can  facilitate  this  acquifition  by 
dtablifhkig  in  every  parifli  or  diftridt  a  littk 
fchool,  where  children  may  be  taught  for  a  re- 
ward ib  moderate,  that  even  a  common  labourer 
may  afford  it;  the  matter  being  partly,  but  not 
wholly  paid  by  the  public  i  becaufc,  if  he  was- 
wholly,  or  even  principally  paid  by  it,  he  would 
foon  learn  to  negkft  bis  bufincfs.  In  Scotland 
the  eftablifhment  of  fufih  pamfli  fchook  has  taught 
almoft  the  whole  commcwi  people  to  read,  and  a 
v^ry  great  proportion  of  them  to  write  and  ac- 
toynt.  In  England  the  eftablilbment  o£  charily 
Schools  has  had  an  effcft  of  the  fame  kind,  though 
not  ib  univerfally,  becaufe  the  eftabliihment  is 
not  fo  univerfal.  If  in  thofe  little  fchools  the 
books,  by  which  the  children  are  taught  to  ready 
were  a  little  ^more  inftruftive  than  they  com^ 
monly  are ;  and  if,  inftead  of  a  little  fmatteriog 
of  Latin,  which  the  children  of  the  common 
•people  are  fometimes  taught  there,  and  which 
can  fcarce  ever  be  of  any  ufe  to  them ;  .  they  were 
inftrudt^ed  in  the  elementary  parts  of  geometry  and 
mechanics,  the  literary  education  of  this  rank  ctf 
people  would  jpcrhaps  be  as  complete.  as:it  can  be. 
There  is  fcarae  a  eommon  trade  which  docs  .not 
afford  fonte  opportunities  of  applying  to  it  the 
principles  of  geometry  and  mechanics,  and  vjhkk 
would  not  ^hefcfbre  .gi:adually  excrcife  and  im-> 

prove 
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prove  the  common  people  in  thofe  principlesj  the 
neceflary  introduftjon  to  the  moft  fublime  as  well 
as  to  the  moft  ufeful  fcienees. 

The  public  c?in  encourage  the  acquifition  of 
thofe  moft  effential  parts  of  education  by  giving 
fmall  premiums^  arid  little  badges  of  diftinftion, 
to  the  children  of  the  common  people  who  excel 
in  them. 

The  public  can  impofc  upon  almoft  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  the  neceffity  of  acquiring 
thofe  moft  eflential  parts  of  education,  by  obliging 
every  man  to  undergo  an  examination  or  proba- 
tion in^  them  before  he  can  obtain  the  freedom  in 
^ny  corporation,  or  be  allowed  to  fet  up  any  trade 
cither  in  a  village  or  town  corporate. 

'It  was  in  this  manner,  by  facilitating  the  a^^ 
quifition  of  their  military  and  gymnaftic  exer- 
cifes,  by  encouraging  it,  and  even  by  impoling 
upon  the  whole  body  of  the  people  the  neceffity 
of  learning  thofe  exercifes,  that  the  Greek  and 
Roman  republics  maintained  the  martial  Ipirit 
of  their  refpcftive  citiiens.  They  facilitated  the 
acquifition  of  thofe  exercifes  by  appointing  a 
certain  place  for  learning  and  pradifing  them, 
and  by  granting  to  certain  mafters  the  privilege 
of  teaching  in  that  place.  Thofe  mafters  do  not 
appear  to  have  had  either  falaries  or  exclufive 
privileges  of  any  kind.  Their  reward  confifted 
altogether  in  what  they  got  fix)m  their  fcholars$ 
and  a  citizen  who  had  learnt  his  exercifes  in  the 
public  Gymnafia,  had  no  fort  of  legal  advantage 
over  one  who  had  learjit  them  privately,  pro- 
vided the   latter  had  learnt  them  equally  well 

Thofe 
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Thofe'  republics  encouraged  the  acquifitipn  of  c  h  a  p. 
thofe  exercifes,  by  beftowing  little  premiums 
and  badges  of  diftindtion  upon  thofe  who  ex- 
celled in  them.  To  have  gained  a  prize^  in  the 
Olympic,  Ifthmian  or  Nemsean  games  gave  il- 
luftration,  not  only  to  the  perfon  who  gained  it, 
but  to  his  whole  family  and  kindred.  The  obli- 
gation which  every  citizen  was  under<  to  ferve  a 
certain  number  of  years,  if  called  upon,  in  the 
armies  of  the  republic,  fufHciently  impofed  the 
neceflity  of  learning  thofe  exercifes  without  which 
he  could  not  be  fit  for  that  fervice. 

That  in  the  progrefs  of  improvement  the 
praftice  of  military  exercifes,  unlefs  government 
takes  proper  pains  to  fupport  it,  goes  gradually 
to  decay,  and,  together  with  it,  the  martial  fpirit 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  the  example  of 
modern  Europe  fufficiendy  demonftrates.  But 
the  fecurity  of  every  fociety  muft  always  depend, 
more  or  lefs,  upon  the  martial  fpirit  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  In  the  prefent  times,  in- 
deed, that  martial  fpirit  alone,  and  uhfupported 
by  a  well-difciplined  Handing  army,  would  not, 
perhaps,  be  fufficient  for  the  defence  and  fecurity 
of  any  fociety.  But  where  every  citizen  had  the 
fpirit  of  a  foldier,  a  fmaller,  ftanding  army  would 
furely  be  requifite.  That  fpirit,  befides,  would 
ncceflarily  diminifh  very  much  the  dangers  to 
liberty,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  which  are 
commonly  apprehended  from  a  ftanding  army. 
As  it  would  very  much  facilitate  the  operations 
of  that  army  againft  a  foreign  invader,  fo  it 
would    obftru6t  them  as  much>.if  unfortunately 

they 
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BOOR  they  fliould  c^er  be  dircfted  againft  the  conftitution 
oftheftate. 

The  'ancient  inflitutions  of  Greece  and  Rome 
feem  to  have  been  much  more  efFe6lual,  for  main- 
toning  the  martial  Ipirk  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  than  the  eftabliftiment  of  what  are 
called  the  militias  of  modern  times.  They  were 
much  more  fimple.  When  they  were  once  efta- 
bliihed,  they  executed  themfelves,  and  it  required 
little 'or  no  attention  from  government  to  main- 
tain them  in  the  moft  perfect  vigour.  Whereas 
to  maintain,  even  in  tolerable  execution,  the  com^ 
plex  regulations  of  any  modern  militia,  requires 
the  continual  and  painful  attention  of  govern^ 
ment, '  without  which  they  are  conftandy  falling 
into  total  negleft  and  difufe.  The  influence, 
befides,  of  the  ancient  inftitutions  was  much 
more  laniverfal.  By  means  of  them  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  was  completely  inftruftcd  in 
the  ufe  of  arms.  Whereas  it  is  but  a  very  fmall 
part  of  them  who  can  ever  be  fo  inftruftcd  by 
the  regulation^  of  any  modern  militia  ^  except, 
perhaps,  that  of  Switzerland.  But  a  coward,  a 
man  incapable  either  of  defending  or  of  revenging 
himfelf^  evidendy  wants  one  of  the  mofl  eflentia) 
parts  of  the  character  of  a  man.  He  is  as  much 
mutilated  and  deformed  in  his  mind  as  another 
is  in  his  body,  whb  is  either  deprived  of  fome  of 
its  moft  effential  members,  or  has  loft  the  yle  of 
them.  He  is  evidently  the  more  wretched  and 
miferable  of  the  two  -,  becaufe  Happinefs  and 
mijlery,  which  refide  altogether  in  the  mind,  muft 
necefiarily  depend  more-  upon  the  healthful  ot 
,  ^        '    '.  unhealthy 
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unhealthfu],  the  mutilated  or  entire  ftate  of  the 
mind,  than  upon  that  of  the  body.  Even  though 
the  martial  fpirit  of  the  people  were  of  no  ufe 
towards  the  defence  of  the  fociety,  yet  to  pre- 
vent that  fort  of  mental  mutilation,  deformity, 
and  wretchednefs,  which  cowardice  neceffarily  in- 
volves in  it,  from  fpreading  themfelves  through 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  would  ftill  deferve 
the  moft  ferious  attention  of  government ;  in  the 
fame  manner  as  it  would  deferve  its  moft  ferious 
attention  to  prevent  a  leprofy  or  any  other  loath- 
fome  and  ofFenfive  difeafe,  though  neither  mortal 
nor  dangerous,  from  fpreading  itfclf  among  them ; 
though,  perhaps,  no  other  public  good  might 
-refult  from  fuch  attention  befides  the  prevention 
of  fo  great  a  public  evil. 

The  fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  the  grofs  ig- 
norance and  ftupidity  which,  in  a  civilized  fo- 
ciety, feem  fo  frequently  to  benumb  the  under- 
ftandings  of  all  the  inferior  ranks  of  people.  A 
man  without  the  proper  ule  of  the  intelle6tual 
faculties  of  a  man,  is,  if  poffible,  more  con- 
temptible than  evea  a  coward,  and  feems  to  be 
mutilated  and  deformed  in  i  ftill  more  eflcntial 
part  of  the  charafter  of  human  nature.  Though 
the  ftate  was  to  derive  no  advantage  from  the  in- 
ftruftion  of  the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  it  would 
ftill  deferve  its  attention  that  they  fhould  not  be 
altogether  uninftruded.  The  ftate,  however, 
derives  no  inconfiderable  advantage  from  their 
inftruftion.  The  more  they  are  inftrufted,  the 
kfs  liable  they  arc  to  the  delufions  of  enthufiafm 
und  fuperftition,  which,  among  ignorant  nations 

frequently 
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frequently  occaGon  the  moft  dreadful  diforderSi 
An  inftruded  and  intelligent  people  befides,  are 
always  more  decent  and  orderly  than  an  ignorant 
and  ftupid  one.  They  feel^themfelves,  each  in- 
dividually, rriore  relpeftable,  and  more  likely  to 
obtain,  the  refpedt  of  their  lawful  fuperiprs,;  and 
they  are  therefore  more  difpofed  to  refpedt  thofe., 
fuperiors.  Tliey  are  more  difpofed  to  examine^ 
and  more  capable  of  feeing  through^  the  intereft- 
cd  complaints  of  faftion  and  fedition,  and  they 
are,  upon  that  account,  lefs  apt  to  be  mifled  into 
any  wanton  or  unneceffary  oppofition  to  the  mea- 
fures  of  government*  In  free  countries,  where 
the  fafety  of  government  4epends  very  much 
upon  die  favourable  judgment  which  the  people 
may  form  of  its  conduft,  it  muft  furely  be  of  the 
higheft  importance  that  they  lliould  not  be  dif- 
pofed to  judge  rafhly  or  capricioufly  concern- 
ing it.  .. 

Article     UL 

Of  the  Expence  of  the  Inftitntkns  for  the  InftruStioH 
of  Veople  of  all  Ages. 

THE  inftitutions  for  the  inftruftion  of  peo[Jc 
of  all  ages  are  chiefly  thofe  for  religious  inftruc- ' 
tion.  This  is  ^  fpecies  of  inftruftion  of  which 
the  objeft  is  not  fo  much  to  render  the  people 
good  citizens  in  this  world,  as  to  prepare  them 
for  another  and  a  better  world  in  a  life  to  come* 
^Tbe. teachers  of  the  dorfrine  which  contains  this 
inftruftion,  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  teachers^ 
may  either  depend   altogether  for   their  fubfift- 

ence 
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tnCt  upon  the  voluntary  contributions  of  their  c  ha  p. 
hearers  j  or  they  may  derive  it  ifrom  fome  other  ^_,  -^-^^ 
iund  to  which  the  law  of  their  country  may  en- 
title them ;  fuch  as  a  landed  eftate,  a  tythe  of 
land  tax,  an  eftablifhed  falary  or  ftipencj*  Their 
exertion,  their  zeal  and  induftry,  are  likely  to  be 
much  greater  in  the  former  fituation  than  in  the 
latter.  In  this  refpeft  the  teachers  of  new  re- 
ligions have  always  had  a  confidcrable  advan- 
tage in  attacking  thofe  ancient  and  eftablifhed 
fyftems  of  which  the  clergy,  repofing  themfelvea 
upon  their  benefices,  had  neglefted  to  keep  up  . 
the  fervour  of  faith  and  devotion  in  the  great 
body  of  the  people  ^  and  having  given  them- 
felves  up  to  indolence,  were  become  altogether* 
incapable  of  making  any  vigorous  exertion  in 
defence  even  of  their  own  eftablifliment.  The 
clergy  of  an  eftablilhed  and  well- endowed  reli- 
gion frequently  become  men  of  learning  and 
elegance,  who  poflefs  all  the  virtues  of  gentle- 
men, or  which  can  recommend  them  to  the 
cfteem  of  gentlemen ;'  but  they  are  apt  gradually  ' 
to  lofe  the  qualities,  both  good  and  bad,  which 
gave  them  authority  and  influence  with  the  infe- 
rior ranks  of  people,  and  which  had  perhaps  been* 
the  original  caufes  of  the  fuccefs  and  eftablifli- 
ment of  their  religion.  Such  a  clergy,  when  ^ 
attacked  by  a  fet  of  popular  and  bold,  though 
perhaps  ftupid  and  ignorant  enthufiafts,  feel 
themfelves  as  perfeftly  defencelefs  as  the  indolent, 
effeminate,  and  full-fed  nations  of  the  fbuthern 
parts  of  Afia,  when  they  were  invaded  by  the 
aftive,  hardy,  and  hungry  Tartars  of  the  North. 
Vol.  III.  O  Such 
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BOOK  Such  a  clergy,  upon  fuch  an  emergency,  have 
commonly  no  other  refource  than  to  call  upon 
the  civil  magiftrate  to  perfecute,  deftroy,  or  drive 
out  their  adverfaries,  as  difturbers  of  the  public 
peace.  It  was  thus  that  the  Roman  catholic 
clergy  called  upon  the  civil  magiftrate  to  perfe- 
cute the  proteftants ;  and  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, to  perfecute  the  diflenters ;  and  that  in 
general  every  religious  feft,  when  it  has  once 
enjoyed  for  a  century  or  two  the  fecurity  of  a 
legal  eftablifhment,  has  found  itfelf  incapable  of 
making  any  vigorous  defence  againft  any  new 
fe6t  which  chofe  to  attack  its  doftrine  or  difci- 
pline.  Upon  fuch  occafibns  the  advantage  in 
point  of  leaming  and  good  writing  may  fome- 
times  be  on  the  fide  of  the  eftabhfhed  church. 
But  the  arts  of  popularity,  all  the  arts  of  gain- 
ing profelytes,  are  conftandy  on  the  fide  of  its 
adverfaries.  In  England  thofe,  arts  have  been 
long  neglefted  by  the  well- endowed  clergy  of 
the  eftabliftied  church,  and  are  at  prefent  chiefly 
cultivated  by  the  diflenters  and  by  the  metho- 
difts.  The  independent  provifions,  however, 
.which  in  many  places  have  been  made  for  dif- 
fenting  teachers,  by  means  of  voluntary  fub- 
fcriptions,  of  truft  rights,  and  other  evafions  of 
the  law,  feem  very  much  to  have  abated  tne  zeal 
and  aftivity  of  thofe  teachers.  They  have  many 
of  them  become  very  learned,  ingenious,  and 
refpeftable  men  i  but  they  have  in  general  ceafed 
to  be  very  popular  preachers.  The  methodifts, 
without  half  the  learning  of  the  diflfenters,  are 
much  more  in  vogue. 

In 
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In  the  church  of  Rome,  the  induftry  and  zeal  chap. 
of  the  inferior  clergy  are  kept  more  alive  by  the 
powerful  motive  of  felf-intereft,  than  perhaps  in 
any  eftablifhed  prpteftant  church.  The 'parochial 
clergy  derive,  many  of  them,  a  very  confiderable 
part  of  their  fubfiftence  from  the  voluntary  obla- 
tions of  the  people;  a  fource  of  revenue  which 
conifeffion  gives  them  many  opportunities  of  im* 
proving.  The  mendicant  orders  derive  their 
whole  fubfiftence  from  fuch  oblations.  It  is 
with  them,  as  with  the  huffars  and  light  infantry 
of  fome  ajrmfes ;  no  plunder,  no  pay.  The  pa- 
rochial clergy  are  like  thofe  teachers  whofe  re- 
ward deperyis  partly  upon  their  falary,  and  partly 
upon  the  fees  or  honoraries  which  they  get  from 
their'  pupils ;  and  thefe  muft  always  depend  more 
or  lefs  upon  their  induftry  and  reputation.  The  . 
cnendicant  orders  are  like  thofe  teachers  whofe 
fubfiftence  depends  altogether  upon  their  in- 
duftry. They  are  obliged,  therefore,  to  ufe  every 
,art  which  can  animate  the  devotion  of  the  cocn- 
mon  people.  The  eftablifliment  of  the  two 
great  mendicant  orders  of  St.  Dominic  and  St. 
Francis,  it  is  obfervcd  by  Machiavel,  revived,  in 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  the  lan- 
guiftiing  faith  and  devotion  of  the  catholic 
church.  In  Roman  catholic  countries  the  fptirit 
of  devotion  is  fupported  altogether  by  the  monks 
and  by  the  poorer  parochial  clergy.  The  great 
dignitaries  of  the  church,  with  all  the  accom- 
plifhments  of  gentlemen  and  men  of  the  world, 
and  fometimcs  with  thofe  men  of  learning,  ace 
ccareful  enough  to  maintain  the  neceffary  difci- 

O  2  '  pline 
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BOOK  plinc  over  their  inferiors,  but  leldoin  give  tfaem« 
^  -/— ^r  ielves  any  trouble   about  the  inftrudion  of  the 
people. 

*'  Most  of  the  arts  and  profeffions  in  a  ftate," 
fays  by  far  the  moft  illuftrious  philofbpher  and 
hiftorian  of  the  prefent  age,  ^^  are  of  fiich  a  na- 
**  ture,  that,  while  they  promote  the  interdb  of 
*'  the  fociety,  they  are  alfo  ufefiil  or  agreeable  to 
''  fome  individuals;  and  in  that  cafe,  the  con* 
•^  ftant  rule  of  the  magiftrate,  except,  perhaps, 
**  on  the  firft  introdu£tion  of  any  art,  is,  to  leave 
**  the  profeffion  to  itfelf,  and  truft  its  encourage- 
**  ment  to  the  in^viduals  who  reap  the  benefit 
•*  of  it.  The  artizans,  finding  their  profits  to 
**  rife  by  the  favour  of  their  cuftoniers,  increafe,  as 
**  much  as  poflible,  their  (kill  and  induftry ;  and 
**  as  matters  are  not  difturbed  by  any  injudicious 
**  tampering,  the  commodity  is  always  fure'  to 
*^  be  at ,  all  times  nearly  proportioned  to  the  de- 
*'  mand. 

*^*BuT  there  are  alfo  fbmc  callings,  whicb> 
*^  though  ufeful  and  even  ncceflary  in  a  ftate, 
•*  bring  no  advantage  or  plpafure  to  any  indivi- 
'«  dual,  and  the  fupreme  power  is  obliged  to  alter 
*'  its  conduft  with  regard  to  the  retainers  of  thofe 
'^  profeffions.  It  muft  give  them  public  encou- 
"  ragement  in  order  to  their  fubfiftence ;  and  it 
"  muft  provide  againft  that  negligence  to  which 
**  they  will  naturally  be  fubjeft,  either  by  annex- 
„  '*  ing    particular  honours  to   the  profeffion,   by 

^-.  ^*  eftablifliing  a  long  fubordination  of  ranks  and.. 

*  *«  a  ftrift  dependance,   or  by  fome  other  expe-' 

V "  dient.     The  perfons  employed  in  the  finances, 

«*  fleets. 
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"  fleets,  and  magiftracy,  are  inftanccs  of  this  or*  chap. 
"  der  of  men* 

**  It  may  naturally  be  thought,  at  firft  fight, 
"  that  the  ecclefiaftics  belong  to  the  firft  clafs, 
*^  and  that  their  encouragement,  as  well  as  that 
**  of  lawyers  and  phyficians,  may  fafely  be  en- 
^^  trufted  to  the  liberality  of  individuals,  who 
*'  are  attached  to  their  doftrines,  and  who  find 
''^  benefit  or  confolation  from  their  fpiritual  mi- 
*^  niftry  and  afliftance.  Their  induftry  and  vi- 
"  gilance  will,  no  doubt,  be  whetted  by  fuch  an 
*^  additional  motive;  and  their  fkill  in  the  pro- 
"  fcffion,  as  well  as  their  addrefs  in  governing 
"  the  minds  of  the  people,  muft  receive  daily  in- 
*'  creafe,  from  their  increafing  praftice,  ftudy,  - 
^^  and  attention, 

"  But  if  we  confider  the  matter  more  clofely, 
*'  we  Ihall  find,  that  this  intcrefted  diligence  of 
*'  the  clergy  is  what  every  wife  legiflator  will 
*'  ftudy  to  prevent;  becaufe,  in  every  religion 
"  except  the  true,  it  is  highly  pernicious,  and  it; 
"  has  even  a  natural  tendency  to  pervert  die  true, 
"  by  infufing  into  it  a  ftrong  mixture  of  fuperfti- 
*^  tion,  folly,  and  delufion.  Each  ghoftly  prac- 
'*  titioner,  in  order  to  render  himfelf  more  pre- 
*'  cious  and  facred  in  the  eyes  of  his  retainers, 
«  will  infpire  them  with  the  moft  violent  abhor- 
^^  rence  of  all  other  fedts,  and  (continually  en- 
^<  deavour,  by  fome  novelty,  to  excite  the  laij- 
*'  guid  devotion  of  his  audience.  No  regard 
**  will  be  paid  to  truth,  mprals,  or  decency  in 
^*  the  doftrines  inculcated.  Every  tenet  will  be 
«^  adopted  that  beft  fuits  the  diforderly  affeftions 

0  3  "  ^f 
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BOOK  "of  the  human  frame.  ,  Cuftomers  will  be  drawn 

»    "  to  each  conventicle  by  new  induftry  and  addrefs 

**  inpraftifing  on  the  paffions  and  credulity  of 

*^  the  populace.     And  in  the  end,  the  civil  ma- 

*  *^  giftrate  will  find,  that  he  has  dearly  paid  for 
*'  his  pretended  frugality,  in  faving  a  fixed  efta- 
«^  blifhment  for  the  priefts ;  and  that  in  reality  the 
**  moft  decent  and  advantageous  compofition, 
«^  which  he  can  make  with  the  fpiritual  guides, 
*'  is  to  bribe  their  indolence,  by  affigning  ftated 
*^  falaries  to  their  profeflion,  and  rendering  it  fu- 
*'  perfluous  for  them  to  be  farther  aftive,  thaft 
*'  merely  to  prevent  their  flock  from  ftraying  ift 
<f  queft  of  new  paftures.  And  in  this  manner 
*^  ecclefiaftical  eflablilhments,  though  commonly 

.  . ,        *^  they  arofe  at  firfl:  from  religious  views,  prove 
^^  in  the  end  advantageous  to  the  political  inte- 
««  refls  of  fociety." 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  good  or  bad 
effects  of  the  independent  provifion  of  the  clergy ; 
it  has,  perhaps,  been  very  feldom  bellowed  upon 
them  from  any  view  to  thofe  efFefts.  Times  of 
violent  religious  controverfy  have  generally  beeh 
times  of  equally  violent  political  fadion.  Upon 
fuch  occafions,  each  political  party  has  either 
■found  it,  or  imagined  it,  for  its  intereft,  to  league 
itfelf  with  fome  one  or  other  of  the  contending 
religious  fefts.  But  this  could  be  done  only  by 
adpoting,  or  at  leafl:  by  favouring,  the  tenets  of 
that  particular  feft.  The  fed  which  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  leagued  with  the  conquering 

*  party,  rteceflarily  Ihared  in  the  vidory  of  its  ally, 
by  whofe  favour  and  protedion  ^it  was  foon  en- 
abled 
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abled  in  fpme  degree  to  filence  and  fubdue  all  9  h^  a  p, 
its  adverfaries.     Thofe  adverfaries  had  generally 
leagued  themfelves  with  the  eneiiiies  of  the  con- 
quering party,  and  were  therefore  the  enemies  of 
that   party.     The  clergy  of  this   particular   fed 
having    thus    become   complete   mailers   of   the 
field,  and  their  influence  and  authority  with  the 
great  body  of  the   people   being   in    its  higheft 
vigour,  they  were  powerful  enough  to  over-awe 
the  chiefs  and  leaders  of  their  own  party,  and  to 
oblige  the  civil  magiftrate  to  refpeft  their  opi- 
nions and  inclinations.     Their  firft  demand  was 
generally,  that  he  fhould  filence  and  fubdue  all 
their  adverfaries ;  and  their  fecond,  that  he  Ihould 
beftow  an   independent  provifion  on  themfelves. 
As  they  had   generally  contributed  a  good  deal 
to  the  vidlory,   it  feemed  not  unreafonable   that 
they  Ihould  have  fome  Ihare  in  the  fpoil.     They 
were  weary,  befides,  of  humouring  the  people,  and 
of  depending  upon  their  caprice  for  a  fubfiftence?. 
In  making. this  demand  therefore  they  confulted 
their  own   eafe   and  comfort,    without  troubling 
themfelves  about  the  efFeft  which  it  might  have 
in  future  times  upon  the  influence  and  authority 
of  their  order.     The  ciyil  magiftrate,  who  could 
comply  with  this  demand   only  by  giving  them' 
fomething  which  he  would  have  cbofen  much  ra- 
ther to  take,  or  to  keep  to  himfelf,  was  feldom 
very  forward  to  grant  it.      NecefTity,    however, 
always  forced  him  to  fubmit  at  laft,  though,  fre- 
quently not  till  after  many  delays,  cvafions,  and 
afFeded  excufes. 

But  if  politics  had  never  called  in  the  aid  of 

religion,  l^ad  the  conquering  party  never  adopted 

O  4  the 
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BOOK  the  tenets  of  one  feft  more  than  thofe  of  another, 
when  it  had  gained  the  viftory,    it  would  pro- 
bably have  dealt  equally  and  impartially  with  all 
the  different  fefts,  and  have  allowed  every  man 
to  chufe  his  own  prieft  and  his  own  religion  as 
he   thought  proper.     There   would  in  this  cafe, 
no  doubt,   have   been  a  great  multitude  of  reli- 
gious fefts.      Almoft  every  different   congrega^ 
tion  might  probably  have  made  a  litde  fed  by 
itfelf,   or  have   entertained  fome  peculiar    tenets 
of  its  own.     Each  teacher' would  no  doubt  have 
felt  himfelf  under  the  neceffity  of  making  |he 
utmofl  exertion,  and  of  ufing  every  art  both  to 
preferve  and  to  increafe  the  number  of  his  dif- 
ciples.      But  as  every  other  teacher  would  have 
felt  himfelf  under  the  fame  necelTity,  the  fuccefs 
of  no  one  teacher,  or  fed  of  teachers,  could  have 
been  very  great.     The  interefled  and  aftive  zeal 
of   religious    teachers    can    be    dangerous    and 
troublefome  only  where  there  is,  either  but  one? 
fed  tolerated  in  the  fociety,  or  where  the  whole 
pf  a  large  fociety  is   divided   into  two  or  three 
great  feds ;    the  teachers  of  each  ading  by  con- 
cert, and  under  a  regular  difcipline  and  fubordi- 
nation.     But  that  zeal  mufl  be  altogether  innorr 
cent  where   the   fociety  is   divided    into  two  or 
three  hundred,  or  perhaps  into  as  many  thoufand 
fmall  feds,  of  which  no  one  could  be  confider- 
able   enough  to   diflurb   the   public  tranquillity. 
The  teachers  of  each  fed,  feeing  themfelves  fur- 
rounded  on  all  fides  with  more  adverfaries  than 
friends,  would  be  obliged  to  learn  that  candour 
and  moderation  which  is  fo  feldom  to  be  found 
among  the  te^ch?rs  of  thofe  great  feds,  whofe 

tenets^ 
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tenets,  beings  fupported  by  the  civil  magiftratc,  chap. 
arc  held  in  veneration  by  almoft  all  the   inha- 
bitants of  extenfive  kingdonns  and  empires,   and 
who  therefore  fee  nothing  round  them  but  fol- 
lowers,   difciples,    and  humble  admirers.      The 
teachers  of  each  little  feft,    finding   themfelves 
almoft  alone,  would  be  obliged  to  relpeft  thofe 
of  almoft  every  other  feft,   and  the  conceflions 
which  they  would  mutually  find  it  both  conve- 
nient   and    agreeable    to   make  to  one  another, 
might  in  time  probably  reduce  the  doftrine  of 
the  greater  part  of  them  to  that  pure  and  ra- 
tional  religion,  free  fi-om  every  mixture  of  ab- 
f^rdfty^  impofture,  or  fanaticifm,  fuch  as'wife  men 
.  hUve  in  aU  ages  of^  the  world  wiflied  to  fee  efta- 
blifhed ;  but  luch  as  pofitive  law  has  perhaps  never 
yet  eftablifhed,   and  probably  never  will  eftablilh 
in  any  country :  becaufe,  with  regard  to  religion, 
pofitive  law  always  has  been,  and  probably  al- 
ways will  be,  more  or  lefs  influenced  by  popular 
fuperftition   and  enthufiafm.     This  plan  of  ec- 
clefiaftical '  government,  or  more  properly  of  no 
ccclefiaftical  government,  was  what  the  feft  called 
Independents,   a  fe£t  no  doubt  of  very  wild  en- 
thufiafts,   propofed  to  eftablifli   in   England    to- 
wards the  end  of  the  civil  war.     If  it  had  been 
eftablifhed,     though  of   a    very   unphilofophical 
origin,  it  would  probably  by  this  time  have  been 
produdive  of  the  moft  philofbphical  good  tem- 
per and  moderation  with  regard  to  every  fort  of 
religious  principle.      It   has  been  eftablifhed  in 
Penfylvania,  where,  though  the  Quakers  happen 
fo  be  the  moft  numerous^  the  law  in  reality  fa- 
vours 
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BOOK  vours  no  one  feft  more  than  another,  and  it  is 
there  faid  to  have  been  produftive  of  this  philor 
fophical  good  teni^per  and  moderation. 

But  though  this  equality  of  treatment  ftiould 
not  be  produ6live  of  this  good  temper  and  mo- 
deration in  .all,  or  even  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
religious  fefts  of  a  particular  country  i  yet  pro^ 
vided  thofe.  fefts  were  fufficiently  numerous,  and 
each  of  them  confequently  too  fmall  to,difturb 
the  public  tranquillity,  the  exceflive  zeal  of 
,  each  for  its  particular  tenets  could  not  well  be 
produ6tive  of  any  very  hurtful  efFefts,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  of  feveral  good  ones :  and  if  the 
government  was  perfeftly  decided  both  to  let 
them  all  alone,  and  to  oblige  them  all  to  lef  alone 
one  another,  there  is  little,  danger  that  they 
would  not  of  their  own  accord  fubdivide  them- 
felves  faft  enough,  fo  as  foon  to  become  fufRcient* 
ly.  numerous. 

In  every  civilized  fociety,  in.  every  fbciety 
where  the  diftinAion  of  ranks  has  once  been  com-^ 
pletely  eftablifhed,  there  have  been  always  twp 
different  fchemes  or  fyftems  of  morality  current 
at  the  fame  time ;  of  which  the  one  may  be  called 
the  ftridt  or  auftere  j  the  other  the  liberal,  or,  if 
you  will,  the  loofe  fyftem.  The  former  is  ge- 
nerally admired  and  revered  by  the  common  peo- 
.ple:  the  latter  is  commonly  more  efieemed  ^4. 
adopted  by  what  are  called  people  of  falhion. 
The  degree  of  difapprobation  with  which  we 
ought  to  mark  the  vices  of  levity,  the  vices  which 
are  apt  to  arife  from  great  profperity,  and  fi-om 
the  excefs  of  gaiety  and  gogd  humour,  feems  ^ 

conftitute 
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conftitute  the  principal  diftinftion  between  tkofe 
two  oppofite  fchemes  or  fyftems.  In  the  liberal 
or  loofe  fyftem,  luxury,  wanton  and  even  dif- 
orderly  mirth,  the  purfuit  of  pleafure  to  fome 
degree  ^  of  intemperance,  •  the  breach  of  chaftity, 
at  leaft  in  one  of  the  two  fexes,  &c.  provided  they 
are  not  accompanied  with  grofs  indecency,  and 
do  not  lead  to  falfliood  or  injuftice,  are  generally 
treated  with  a  good  deal  of  indulgence,  and  are 
eafily  either  excufed  or  pardoned  altogether.  In 
the  auftere  fyftem,  on  the  contrary,  thofe  excefles 
are  regarded  with  the .  utmoft  abhorrence  and 
deteftation.  The  vices  of  levity  are  always 
ruinous  to  the  common  .  people,  and  a  fingle 
week's  thoughtleffnefs  and  diflipation  is  oftea 
fufficient  to  undo  a  poor  workman  for  ever,  and 
to  drive  him  through  defpair  upon  committing 
the  moft  enormous  crimes.  The  wifer  and  better 
fort  of  the  common  people,  therefore,  have  al- 
ways the  utmoft  abhorrence  and  deteftation  of 
iuch  excefles,  which  their  experience  tells  them 
are  fo  immediately  fatal  to  people  of  their  condi- 
tion.,  The  diforder  and  extravagance  of  feveral 
years,  on  the  contrary,  will  not  always  ruin  a 
man  of  faftiion,  and  people  of  that  rank  are  very 
apt  to  confider  the  power  of  indulging  in  fome 
degree  of  excefs  as  one  of  the  advantages  of  their 
fortune,  and  the  liberty  of  doing  fo  without  cen- 
fure  or  reproach,  as  one  of  the  privileges  which 
belong  to  their  ftation.  In  people  of  their  own 
ftation,  therefore,  they  regard  fuch  excefles  with 
but  a  fmall  degree  of  difapprobation,  and  cenfurc 
them  either  very  flightly  or  not  at  all. 

Almost 
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Almost  all  religious  lefts  have  begun  among 
the  common  people,  from  whom  they  have  gene- 
rally drawn  their  earlieft,  as  well  as  their  moft 
numerous  profelytes.  The  auftere  fyftem  of 
morality  has, ,  accordingly,  been  adopted  by  thofe 
fefts  almoft  conftantly,  or  with  very  few  excep- 
tions;  for  there  have  been  fbme.  It  was  the 
fyftem  by  which  diey  could  beft-  recommend 
diemfelves  to  that  order  of  people  to  whom  they 
firft  propofed  their  plan  of  reformation  upon  what 
had  been  before  eftablifhed.  Many  of  them, 
perhaps  the  greater  part  of  them,  have  even  en- 
deavoured to  gain  credit  by  refining  upon  this 
auftere  fyftem,  and  by  carrying  it  to  fbme  degree 
of  folly  and  extravagance ;  and  this  exceflive 
rigour  has  frequendy  recommended  them  more 
than  any  thing  clfe  to  the  refpeft  and  veneration 
of  the  common  people. 

A  MAN  of  rank  and  fortune  is  by  his  ftation 
the  diftinguilhed  member  of  a  great  fociety,  who 
attend  to  every  part  of  his  conduft,  and  who 
thereby  oblige  him  to  attend  to  every  part  of 
it  himfelf  His  authority  and  confideration  de-. 
pend  very  much  upon  the  refpeft  which  this  Ib- 
ciety  bears  to  him.  He  dare  not  do  any  thing  which 
would  difgrace  or  difcredit  him  in  it,  and  he  is 
obliged  to  a  very  ftrift  obfervation  of  that  lpj?cies 
of  morals,  whether  liberal  or  auftere,  which  the 
general  confent  of  this  fociety  prefcribes  to  per- 
fons  of  his  rank  and  fortune.  A  man  of  low  con- 
dition, on  the  contrary,  isfar  from  being  a  diftin- 
gq)fhed  member  of  any  great  fociety.  While  he 
remains  in  a  country  village  his  conduft  may  be 

attended 
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attended  to,  and  he  may  be  obliged  to  attend  to  it 
himfelf.  In  this  Situation,  and  in  this  fituation  only^ 
he  may  have  what  is  called  a  charadler  to  lofe.  But 
as  foon  as  he  comes  into  a  great  city,  he  is  funk  in 
obfcurity  and  darknefs.  His  conduft  is  obfcrved 
and  attended  to  by  nobody,  and  he  is  therefore  very 
likely  to  neglcft  it  himfelf,  and  to  abandon  himfelf 
to  every  fort  of  low  profligacy  and  vice.  He  never 
emerges  fo  efFeftually  from  this  obfcurity,  his  con- 
du6t  never  excites  fo  much  the  attention  of  any  re- 
ipedtable  fociety,  as  by  his  becoming  the  member 
of  a  fmall  religions  feft.  He  from  that  moment 
acquires  a  degree  of  confideration  which  he  never 
had  before.  All  his  brother  feftaries  are,  for  the 
credit  of  the  feft,  interefted  to  obferve  his  condud, 
and  if  he  gives  occafion  to  any  fcahdal,  if  he  de- 
viates very  much  from  thofe  aullere  piorals  which 
they  almoft  always  require  of  ope-  another,  to 
punifh  him  by  what  is  always  a  very  fevere  pu- 
nifhment,  even  where  no  civil  efFefts  attend  it,  ex- 
pulfion  or  excommunication  from  the  feft.  In  little 
religious  fefts,  accordingly,  the  morals  of  the  com- 
mon people  have  been  almoft  always  remarkably 
regular  and  orderly ;  generally  much  more  fo  than 
in  the  eftabliflied  church.  The  morals  of  thofe 
little  fe<Sts,  indeed,  have  frequendy  been  rather 
difagreeably  rigorous  and  unfocial. 

There  are  two  very  eafy  and  efFeftual  re- 
medies, however,  by  whofe  joint  operation  the 
ftate  might,  without  violence,  correft  whatever 
was  unfocial  or  difagreeably  rigorous  in  the  morals 
of  all  the  little  fefts  into  which  the  country  was 
divided. 

The 
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BOOK  The  firft  of  thofe  rcmediej  is  the  ftudy  6f 
n_— /  _f  fcience  and  philofophy,  which  the  ftatc  might 
render  almoft  univerfal  among  all  people  of  mid- 
dling or  more  than  middling  rank  and  fortune ; 
not  by  giving  falaries  to  teachers  in  order  to  make 
them  negligent  and  idle,  but  by  inftituting  fome 
fort  of  probation,  even-  in  the  higher  and  more 
difficult  fciences,  to  be  undergone  by  every  per- 
fon  before  he  was  permitted  to  exercife  any  li- 
beral profeffion,  or  before  he  could  be  received 
as  a  candidate  for  any  honourable  office  of  truft 
or  profit.  If  the  ftate  impofed  upon  this  order  of 
men  the  neceffity  of  learning,  it  would  have  no 
occafion  to  give  itfelf  any  trouble  about  provid- 
ing them  with  proper  teachers.  They  would 
foon  find  better  teachers  for  themfelves  than  any 
whom  the  ftate  could  provide  for  them.  Science 
is  the  great  antidote  to  the  poifon  of  enthufiafm 
and  fuperftition  -,  and  where  all  the  fuperior  ranks 
of  people  were  fecured  from  it,  the  inferior  ranks 
could  not  be  much  expofed  to  it. 

The  fecond  of  thofe  remedies  is  the  frequency 
and  gaiety  of  public  diverfions.  The  ftate,  by 
encouraging,  that  is  by  giving  entire  liberty  to 
all  thofe  who  for  their  own  intereft  would  at- 
tempt, without  fcadal  or  indecency,  to  amufe 
and  divert  the  people  by  painting,  poetry,  mufic, 
dancing ;  by  all  forts  of  dramatic  reprefentations 
and  exhibitions,  would  eafily  diffipate,  in  the 
greater  part  of  them,  that  melancholy  and 
gloomy  humour  which  is  almoft  always  the  nurfe 
of  popular  fuperftition  ,  and  enthufiafm.  Public 
diverfions  have  always  been  the  objefts  of  dread 
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ind  hatred,  to  all  the  Fanatical  promoters  of  thofe  C  h  a  p. 
popular  frenzies.  The  gaiety  and  good  humour 
which  thofe  diverfions  infpire  were  altogether  in- 
confifteht  with  that  temper  of  mind,  which  was 
fitteft  for  their  purpofe,  or  which  they  Could  beft 
work  upon.  Dramatic  reprefentatiotis  befides, 
frequently  expofing  their  artifices  to  public  ri- 
dicule, and  fometimes  even  to  public  execra- 
tion, were  upon  that  account,  more  than  all  other 
diverfions,  the  objefts  of  their  peculiar  abhor- 
Irence. 

In  a  c6uhtry  where  the  law  favoured  the  teachers 
of  no  one  religion  more  than  thofe  of  another,  it 
would  not  be  neceflary  that  any  of  them  fliould  have 
any  particular  or  immediate  dependency  upon  the 
fovereign  or  executive  power ;  or  that  he  ftiould 
have  any  thing  to  do,  either  in  appointing,  or  iii 
difmifling  them  from  their  offices.  In  fuch  a 
fituation  he  would  have  no  occafion  to  give  himr 
Telf  any  concern  about  them,  further  than  to  keep 
the  peace  among  them,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
among  the  reft  of  his  fubjefts;  that  is,  to  hinder 
them  from  perfecuting,  abufing,  or  opprefling  one 
another.  But"  it  is  quite  otherwife  in  countries 
where  there  is  an  eftablifiied  or  governing  religion. 
The  fovereign  can  in  this  cafe  never  be  fecure, 
unlefs  he  has  the  means  of  influencing  in  a  confi- 
derable  degree  the  greater  part  of  the  teachers  of  - 
that  religion. 

The  clergy  of  every  eftablilhed  church   con- 

■ftitute  a  great  incorporation.     They  can  "ad  in 

concert,  and  purfue  their  intereft  upon  one  plan 

"and  with  one  Ipirit,  as  much  as  if  they  were  undqr 

the 
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the  tiireftion  of  one  man;  and  they  arc  fi^uehtl/ 
too  under  fuch  dircftion.  Their  intereft  as  an 
incorporatied  body  is  never  the  fame  with  that  of 
the  finrereign>  and  is  fbmetimes  direftly  oppofite 
to  it*  Their  great  intered  is  to  maintain  their 
authority  with  the  people ;  and  this  authority 
clepends  upon  the  fuppofed'  certainty  and  import- 
ance of  the  wJiole  dodtrine  which  they  inculcate, 
and  upon  the  fuppofed  neceffity  of  adopting  every 
part  of  it  with  the  inofl:  implicit  faith,  in  order 
to  avoid  eternal  mifery*  Should  the  fovereign 
ha^  the  imprudence  to  appear  either  to  deride 
or  doubt  himfelf  of  the  molt  trifling  part  of  their 
doftrine,  or  from  humanity  attempt  to  proted 
thofe  who  did  eidier  the  one  or  the  other,  the 
pundtilious  honour  of  a  clergy  who  have  no  fort 
of  dependency  upon  him,  is  immediately  pro- 
voked tQ  profcribe  him  as  a  profane  perfon, 
and  to  employ  all  the  terrors  of  religion  in  order 
to  oblige  the  people  to  transfer  their  allegiance 
to  fome  more  orthodox  and  obedient  prince. 
Should  he  oppofe  any  of  their  pretenfions  or 
ufurpations,  the  danger  is  equally  great.  The 
princes  who  have  dared  in  this  manner  ^to  rebel 
againft  the  church,  over  and  above  this  crime  of 
rebellion,  have  generally  been  charged  too  with 
the  additional  crime  of  herefy,  notwithftanding 
their  folemn  protefl:atioi\s  of  their  faith  and 
humble  fubmiflion  to  every  tenet  which  ihc 
thought  proper  to  prefcribe  to  them.  But  the 
authority  of  religion  is  fuperior  to  every  other  au- 
thority. The  fears  which  it  fuggcfts  conquer  all 
other  fears*  When  the  authorifed  teachers  of  re- 
ligion 
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iiglbn  propagate  through  the  griat  bbdf  of  the 
Jpcoplfe  doftrines  fubverfive  of  the  authority  of  the 
Sovereign,  it  is  by  violence  onlyi  or  by  the  force 
of  a  ftandihg  ahUy,  that  he  can  maintain  hh 
Authority.  Even  a  (landing  army  cannot  in  this 
Cafe  give  him. arty  lading  fecuritjr;  becaufe  if  the 
foldiei's  are  not  foreigners,  which  can  feldom.  be 
the  cafe,  but  drawn  from  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  which  muft  almoft  always  be  the  cafe, 
they  ^re  likely  to  be  foon  corrupted  by  thofe  Very 
doftrihes.  The  revolutions  which  thfe  turbulence 
of  the  Greek  clergy  was  continually  occafionirtg 
at  Coriftintinople,  as  long^  as  the  eaftern  empire 
llibfifted ;  the  convulfions  AVhich,  during  thd 
courfe  of  feveral  cehturies,  the  turbulence  of  the 
Roman  clergy  was  continually  occaficning  in 
every  part  of  Europe,  fufEciently  demonftrate 
how  precarious  and  infecure  muft  always  be  thd 
lituation  of  the  fovereign  who  has  no  prdpef  means 
6f  influencing  the  clergy  of  the  eftabliflied  and 
governing  religion  of  his  country. 

Articles  of  faith,  as  well  as  all  other  fpirU 
tual  matters,  it  is  evident  enough,  are  not  within 
the  prosper  department  of  a  tempdral  fovereign, 
who,  though  he  may  be  very  well  qualified  for 
protefting,  is  feldbm  fuppofe4  to  be  fo  for  in- 
ftrufting  the  people.  With  regard  to  fuch  matters, 
therefore,  his  authority  can  feldom  be  fufEcient 
to  counterbalance  the  united  authority  of  the 
clergy  of  the  eftablifhed  church.  The  public 
tranquillity,  however,  and  his  own  fecurity,  may 
frequently  depend  upon  the  doftrines  which  they 
may  think  proper  to  propagate  concerning  fuch 
Vol.  III.  P  matters. 
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BOOK  matters.  As  he  can  feldom  dircftly  oppofe  their 
decifion,  therefore,  with  proper  weight  and  au- 
thority, it  is  neceffary  that  he  fliould  be  able  to 
influence  it ;  and  he  can  influence  it  only  by  the 
fears  and  expeftations  which  he  may  excite  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  individuals  of  the  order.  Thofe 
fears  and  expeftations  may  confift  in  the  fear  of  de- 
privation or  other  punilhment,  and' in  the  expefta- 
tion  of  further  prefernrient. 

In  all  Chriftian  churches  the  benefices  of  the 
clergy  are  a  fort  of  freeholds  which  they  enjoy, 
not  during  pleafure,  but  during  life,  or  good- be- 
haviour. If  they  held  them  by  a  more  prccari-. 
ous  tenure,  and  were  liable  to  be  turned  out 
upon  every  flight  difobligation  either  of  the;  fo- 
vereign  or  of  his  minifl:ers,  it  would  perhaps  be 
impoflible  for  them  to  maintain  their  authority 
with  the  people,  who  would  then  confider  them 
as  mercenary  dependents  upon  the  court,,  in  the 
fmcerity  of  whofe .  infl:ruftions  they  could  np. 
longer  have  any  confidence.  But  Ihould  the  fo- 
vereign  attempt  irregularly,  and  by  violence,  to 
deprive  any  number  of  clergymen  of  their  free-, 
-holds,  on  account,  perhaps,  of  their  having  pro- 
pagated, with  more  than  ordinary  zeaFf  fome 
-fa6tious  or  feditious  dodrine,  he  would  only 
render,  by  fuch  perfecution,  both  them  and  their 
do6trine  ten  times  more  popular,  and  therefore 
ten  times  more  troublefome  and  dangerous  than 
they  had  been  before.  Fear  is  in  almofl:  all  cafes 
a  wretched  inflirument  of  government,  and  ought 
in  particular  never  to  be  employed  a^ainfl:  any 
order  of  men  who  have  the  fmalleft  pr§tehfions  to 

inde- 
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Independency.  To  attempt  to  terrify  therhi  ferves  c  »  a  p. 
only  to  irritate  their  bad  humouri  and  to  confirn^ 
therti  in  an  oppofition  which  more  gentle  ufage 
perhaps  might  eafily  induce  them,  either  to  foften^ 
or  to  lay  afide  altogether.  The  violence  which 
the  French  government  ufually  employed  in  order 
to  oblige  all  their  parliaments^  or  fovereign  courts 
of  juftice,  to  enregiftcr  any  unpopular  edift,  very 
feldom  fucceeded.  The  means  commonly  em- 
ployed, however,  the  imprifonmcnt  of  all  the 
refraftory  members,  one  would  think  were 
forcible  enough.  The  princes  of  the  houfe  of 
Stewart  fometimes  employed  the  like  means  in 
order  to  influence  fome  of  the  members  of  the 
parliament  of  England ;  and  they  generally  found 
tfiem  equally  intraftable.  The  parliament  of 
England  is  now  managed  in  another  manner; 
and  a  very  fmall  experiment,  which  the  duke  of 
Choifeul  made  about  twelve  years  ago  upon  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  demonftrated  fufficiently 
that  all  the  parliaments  of  France  might  have 
been  managed  ftiU  more  eafily  in  the  fame  manner* 
That  experiment  was  not  purfued.  For  though 
management  and  perfuafion  are  always  the  eafieft 
and  the  fafeft  inftruments  of  government,  as  force 
and  violence  are  the  worft  and  the  moft  danger- 
ous, yet  fuch,  it  feems,  is  the  natural  infolence 
of  man,  that  he  almoft  always  difdains  to  ufe  the 
good  inftrument,  except  when  he  cannot  or  dare 
not  ufe  the  bad  one*  The  French  government 
could  and  durft  ufe  force,  and  therefore  dif<fained 
to  ufe  management  and  perfuafion.  But  there 
is  no  order  of  men,  it  appears,  I  believe,  from: 
P  2  the 
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B  o  o  ic  the  experience  of  all  ages^  upon  whom  it  is  £> 
dangerous,  or  rather  fo  perfc^y  ruinous,  to  em- 
ploy force  ahd  violence,  as  upon  the  refpefted 
clergy  of  any  eftabliflied  church.  The  rights,  the 
privileges,  the  perfonal  liberty  of  every  individual 
eccleiiaftiC^  who  is  upon  good  terms  with  his  own 
orderi  are,  even  in  the  moft  defpotic  govern- 
ments, more  refpefted  than  thofe  of  any  other 
perfbn  of  nearly  equal  rank  and  fortune.  It  is 
fo  in  every  gradation  of  defpotifm,  from  that  of 
the  gende  and  mild  government  of  Parisj  to  that 
of  the  violent  and  furious  government  of  Con- 
ftantinople.^  But  though  this  order  of ,  men  can 
fcarce  ever  be  forced,  they  may  be  managed  as 
eafily  as  any  other ;  and  the  fecurity  of  the  fove- 
reign,  as  well  as  the  public  tranquillity,  feems  to 
depend  very  much  upon  the  means  which  he  has 
of  managing  them ;  and  thofe  means  feem  to  con- 
fift  altogether  in  the  preferment  which  he  has  to 
beftow  upon  them. 

In  the  ancient  conftitution  of  the  Chriftian 
church,  the  bifhop  of  each  diocefe  was  elcftcd  by 
the  joint  votes  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  people  of 
the  epifcopal  city.  The  people  did  not  long 
retain  their  right  of  eledion ;  and  while  they  did 
retain  it,  they  almoft  always  adted  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  clergy,  who  in  fuch  fpiritual  matters 
appeared  to  be  their  natural  guides.  The  clergy, 
however,  foon  grew  weary  of  the  trouble  of 
managing  them,  and  found  it  eafier  to  eledt  their 
own  biftiops  themfelves.  The  abbot,  in  the 
feme  manner,  was  eledled  by  the  monks  of  the 
monaftery,  at  leaft  in  the  greater  part  of  abbacies. 

All 
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All  the  inferior  eeclefiaftical  benefices  coniprc-  chap. 
headed  within  the  diocefe  were  collated  by  the 
-  bilhop,  who  beftowed  them  upon  fuch  eccl^fiaftics 
as  he  thought  proper.  AH  church  preferments 
were  in  this  manner  in  the  dilpofal  of  the  church. 
The  fovereign,  though  he  might  have  fome  indi- 
reft  influence  in  thole  eleftions,  and  though  it 
was  fometimes  ufual  to  aflc  both  his  confent  to 
ck&y  and  his  approbation  of  the  eledlion,  yet  had 
no  iJireft  or  fufficient  means  of  managing  the 
clergy.  The  ambition  of  every  clergyman  natu- 
rally led  him  to  pay  court,  not  fo  much  to  his 
fovereign,  as  to ,  his  own  order,  from  which  only 
he  could  expeft  preferment. 

Through  the  greater  part  of  Europe  the  Pope 
gradually  drew  to  himfelf  firft  the  collation  of 
almofl:  all  biflioprics  and  abbacies,  or  of  what 
were  called  Confiftorial  benefices,  and  afterwards, 
by  various  machinations  and  pretences,  of  the 
greater  part  of  inferior  benefices  comprehended 
within  each  diocefe  j  little  more  being  left  to  the 
bilhop  than  what  was  barely  neceflary  to  give 
hinfi  a  decent  authority  with  his  own  clergy.  By 
this  arrangement  the  condition  of  the  fovereign 
was  ftill  worfe  than  it  had  been  before.  The 
clergy  of  all  the  different  countries  of  Europe 
were  thus  formed  into  a  fort  of  fpiritual  army, 
difperfed  in  different  quarters,  indeed,  but  of 
which  all  the  movements  and  operations  could 
now  be  diredted  by  one  head,  and  conduced 
upon  one  uniform  plan.  The  clergy  of  each 
particular  country  might  be  confidercd  as  a  par* 
ticular  detachment  of  that  army,  of  which  the 
P  ^  opera* 
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c^erations  could  eafily  be  fupported  and  l^bconded 
by  all  the  other  detachments  quartered  in  the 
difFerei^t  countries  round  about.  Each  detach- 
ment w^s  not  only  independent  of  the  fovereign 
of  the  country  in  which  it  »^as  quartered,  and  by 
yfhich  it  was  maintained,  but  dependent  upon  a 
foreign  fovereign,  who  could  at  any  time  turn  its 
^ms  againft  the  fovereign  of  that  particular  coun- 
try, and  fupport  them  by  the  grms  of  all  the  other 
detachments. 

Those  arms  were  the  moft  formidable  that  can 
well  be  imagined.  In  the  ancient  ftate  of  Europe, 
before  the  eftablifhment  of  arts  and  manufaftures, 
the  wealth  of  the  clergy  gave  them  the  fame  (brt 
of  influence  oyer  the  common  people,  which 
that  of  the  great  barons  gave  them  over  their  re^ 
fpe&ive  vaflals,  tenants,  and  retainers.  In  the 
great  landed  eftates,  which  the  miftaken  piety 
both  of  princes  and  private  perfons  had  beftow^ 
upqn  the  church,  jurifdiftions  were  eftablilhe4 
of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  pf  the  great  barons ; 
and  for  the  fame  reafon.  In  thofe  great  landed 
^ftates,  the  clergy,  or  their  bailiffs,  could  eafdy 
keep  the  peace  without  ,the  fupport  or  affiftancc 
either  of  the  king  or  of  any  other  perfon ;  and 
neither  the  king  nor  any  other  perfon  could  keep 
the  peace  there  without  the  fupport  and  affiftancc 
pf  the  cjergy.  The  jurifdiAions  of  the  clergy, 
therefore,  in  their  particular  baronies  or  manors, 
were  equally  independent,  and  equally  exclufive 
of  the  authority  of  the  king's  courts,  as  thofe  of 
the  great  temporal  lords.  The  tenants  of  the 
clergy  were,  like  thofe  of  the  great  barons,  aln^oft 

all 
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afl  tenants  at  will,  entirely  dependent  upon  their  chap. 
immediate  lords,  and  therefore  liable  to  be  called  \  ^  ■  # 
out  at  pleafure,  in  order  to  fight  in  any  quarrel 
in  which  the  clergy  might  think  proper  to  engage 
them.  Over  and  above  the  rents  of  thofe  eftates, 
the  clergy  poflefled,  in  the  tythes,  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  rents  of  all  the  other  eftates  in 
every  kingdom  of  Europe.  The  revenues  arifing 
•frotVi  both  thofe  fpecies  of  rents  were,  the  greater 
part  of  them,  paid  in  kind,  in  corn,  wine,  cattle, 
poultry,  &c.  The  quantity  exceeded  greatly 
what  the  clergy  could  themfelvcs  confume;  and 
there  were  neither  arts  nor  manufadlures  for  the 
produce  of  which  they  could  exchange  the  fur- 
plus.  The  clergy  could  derive  advantage  from 
this  immenfe  furplus  in  no  other  way  than  by  em- 
ploying it,  as  the  great  barons  employed  the  like 
furplus  of  their  revenAjes,  in  the  moft  profufe 
hofpitality,  and  in  the  moft  extenfive  charity. 
Both  the  hofpitality  and  the  charity  of  the  ancient 
clergy,  accordingly,  are  faid  to  have  been  very 
great.  They  not  only  maintained  almoft  the 
whole  poor  of  every  kingdom,  but  many  knights 
and  gentlemen  had  frequently  no  other  means  of  ^ 

fubfiftence  than  by  travelling,  about  from  mona- 
ftery  to  monaftery,  under  pretence  of  devotion, 
but  in  reality  to  enjoy  the  hofpitality  of  the  clergy. 
The  retainers  of  fome  particular  prelates  were 
often  as  numerous  as  thofe  of  the  greateft  lay- 
lords;  and  the  retainers  of  all  the  clergy  taken 
together  were,  perhaps,  more  numerous  than 
thofe  of  all  the  lay-lords.  There  was  always 
much  more  union  among  the  clergy  than  among 
P4  the 
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B  o^o  K  the  lay-lords.  The  former  were  under  a  regular 
difcipline  and  fubordination  to  the  papal  autho- 
rity. The  latter  were  under  no  regular  difcipUue 
or  fubordination,  but  almoft  always  equally 
jealous  of  one  another,  and  of  the  king.  Though 
the  tenants  and  retainers  of  the  clergy,  there- 
fore, had  both  together  been  lefs  numerous  than 
thofg  of  the  great  lay- lords,  and  their  tenants 
were  probably  much  lefs  numerous,  yet  their 
union  would  have  rendered  them  more  formi- 
dable. The  hofpitality  and  charity  pf  the  clergy 
too,  not  only  gave  them  the  command  of  a  great 
temporal  force,  but  increafed  very  much  the 
weight  of  their  {piritual  weapons.  Thofe  virtues 
procured  them  the  higheft  refpecl  and  veneration 
among  aU  the  ipferior  ranks  of  people,  of  whom 
rpany  were  conftantly,  and  almoft  all  occafional- 
ly,  fed  by  them.  Every  thing  belonging  or  re- 
lated to  fo  popular  an  order,  its  poffeffions,  its 
privileges,  its  doftrines,  nepeflarily  appeared 
facred  in  the  eyes  of  the  common  people,  and 
every  violation  of  them,  whether  real  or  pre- 
tended, the  higheft  a6t  of  facrilegious  wickednefs 
and  profanenefs.  In  this  ftate  of  things,  if  the 
fovereign  frequently  found  it  difficult  to  refift  the 
confederacy  of  a  few  of  the  great  nobility,  we 
cannot  wonder  that  he  fhould  find  it'ftill  more 
fo  to  refift  the  united  force  of  the  clergy  of  his 
own  dopninions,  fupported  by  that  pf  the  clergy 
of  all  the  neighbouring  dominions.  In  fuch  cir- 
purnftances  the  wonder  is,  not  that  he  was  fome- 
times  obliged  to  yield,  but  th^f  he  ever  was  able  to 
refift, 

The 
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The  privileges  of  the  clergy  in  thofe  ancient  c  h  a  p,  ^ 
times  (which  to  us  who  live  in  the  prefent  times 
appear  the  mod  abfurd),  their  total  exemption 
from  the  fecular  jurifdidtion,  for  example,  or 
what  in  England  was  called  the  benefit  of  clergy  • 
were  the  natural  or  rather  the  neceffary  ronfe- 
quences  of  this  ftate  of  things.  How  dangerous 
ipuft  it  have  been  for  the  fovereign  to  attempt 
to  puniih  a  clergyman  for  any  crime  whatever,  if 
his  own  order  were  di(pofed  to  protcft  him,  and 
to  reprefent  either  the  proof  as  infufficient  for 
conviding  fo  holy  a  man,  or  the  punifhment  as 
too  fevere  to  be  inflided  upon  one  whofe  perfon 
had  been  rendered  facred  by  religion  ?  The  fo- 
vereign could,  in  fuch  circumftances,  do  no 
better  than  leave  him  to  be  tried  by  the  ecclefi- 
jiftical  courts,  who,  for  the  honour  of  their  own 
order,  were  interefted  to  reftrain,  as  much  as 
poffible,  every  member  of  it  from  committing 
enormous  crimes,  or  even  from  giving  occafion 
to  fuch  grofs  fcandal  as  might  dilguft  the  minds 
of  the  people. 

In  the  ftate  in  which  things  were  through  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  during  the  tenth,  eleventh, 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries,  and  for  fomc 
time  both  before  and  after  that  period,  die  con- 
ftitution  of  the  church  of  Rome  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  moft  formidable  combination  that 
ever  was  formed  againft  the  authority  and  fecu- 
rity  of  civil  government,  as  well  as  againft  the 
liberty,  reafon,  and  happinefs  of  mankind,  which 
can  flourifh  only  where  civil  government  is  able 
Jp  protedt  them,    Ii\  that  conftitution  the  groffeft 

delufions 
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delufions  of  fuperftition  were  fupported  in  fiich  a 
manner  by  the  private  interefts  of  fo  great  a 
.number  of  people  a^  put  them  out  of  all  daftg^r 
from  any  affault  of  human  reafon :  becauie  though' 
human  reafon  might  perhaps  have  been  able  to 
unveil,  even  to  the  cyei  of  the  common  people, 
fome  of  the  delufions  of  fuperftition  5  it  cotild 
never  have  diffoived  the  ties  of  private  intcrdt. 
Had  this  conftituticm  been  attacked  by  nd  tether 
enemies  but  the  feeble  efforts  of  human  fed1bn>  it 
muft  have  endured  for  ever.  But  that  iWimenfe 
and  well-built  fabric,  which  all  the  wifdoitt  and 
virtue  of  man  could  never  have  ftiaken,  much  lefs^ 
have  overturned,  was  by  the  naturd  courft  6( 
things,  firft  weakened,  and  afterwards  in  part 
deftroyed,  and  is  now  likely,  in  the  courfe  of  a 
few  centuries  more,  perhaps,  to  crumble  into 
ruins  altogether. 

The  gradual  improvenients  of  arts,  manufac- 
tures, and  commerce,  the  fame  caufes  which 
deftroyed  the  power  of  the  great  barons,  deftroyed 
in  the  fame  manner,  through  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  the  whole  temporal  power  of  the  clergy. 
In  the  produce  of  arts,  manufadtures,  and  com- 
merce, the  clergy,  like  the  great  barons^  found 
fomething  for  which  they  could  exchange  their 
rude  produce,  and  thereby  difcovertd  the  means 
of  fpending  their  whole  revenues  upon  their  own 
perfons,  without  giving  any  confiderable  Ihare  of 
them  to  other  people.  Their  charity  became 
gradually  lefs  extenfive,  their  hofpit^lity  lefs 
liberal  or  lefs  profufe.  Their  retainers  became 
confequently    lefs   numerous,     and     by    degrees 

dwindled 
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dwindled  away  altogether.  The  clergy  too,  like  chap, 
ihe  great  barons,  wilhed  to  get  a  better  rent  from  ^^' 
jtjbueir  landed  eftates,  in  order  to  fpend  it>  in  the 
fame  noaaaer,  vpon  the  gratification  of  their  own 
private  vanity  and  folly.  Siut  this  increafe  of 
rent  could  be  got  ooiy  by  granting  leafes  to  their 
•tenajita,  who  thereby  bi^came  in  a  ^cat  nieafure 
indepe^deioi:  of  theni.  The  ties  of  intereft,  which 
bound  the  mferior  ranks  of  people  to  the  clergy, 
wer£  in  this  manner  gradually  broken  and  dif- 
folyed.  They  were  even  broken  and  diffolved 
fooner  than  thofe  which  bound  the  fame  ranks 
of  people  to  the  great  barons :  becaufe  the  bene- 
fices cwf  the  church  being,  die  greater  part  of 
them,  much  fmaller  than  the  eft^tes  of  the  great 
barons>  the  poffefTor  of  each  benefice  was  much 
fooner  able  to  fpend  the  whole  of  its  revenue  upon 
his  own  perfon.  During  the  greater  part  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  the  power  of 
che  great  barons  was,  through  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  in  full  vigour.  But  the  temporal  power 
of  the  clergy,  the  abfolute  command  which  they 
had  once  had  over  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
was  very  much  decayed.  The  power  of  the 
church  was  by  that  time  very  nearly  reduced 
through  the  greater  part  of  Europe  to  what  arofe 
from  her  fpiritu^  authority;  and  even  that  Ipi- 
ritual  authority  was  much  weakened  when  it 
ceafed  to  be  fupported  by  the  charity  and  hofpita- 
Uty  of  the  clergy.  The  inferior  ranks  of  people 
fio  longer  looked  upon  that  order,  as  they  had 
done  before,  as  the  comforters  of  their  diftrefs, 
Sfid  the  relievers  of  their  indigence.  On  the 
9  contrary, 
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BOOK  contrary,   they  were  provoked  and  difgufted  by 

>     ^    '  the  vanity,   luxury,   and   cxpencc  of  the  richer 

clergy,   who   appeared  to  fpend  upon  their  own 

pleafurcs  what  had  always  before  been  regarded 

as  the  patrimony  of  the  poor. 

In  this  fituation  of  things,  the  fovereigns  in 
the  different  ftates  of  Europe  endeavoured  to  re- 
cover the  influence  which  they  had  once  had  in 
the  difpofal  of  the  great  benefices  of  the  church, 
by  procuring  to  the  deans  and  chapters  of  each 
diocefe  the  reftoration  of  their  ancient  right  of 
elcfting  the  bifhop,  and  to  the  monks  of  each 
abbacy  that  of  eledting  the  abbot.  The  re-efta- 
blilhing  of  this  ancient  order  was  the  objeft  of 
feveral  ftatutes  enafted  in  England  during  the 
courfe  of  the  fourteenth  century,  particularly  of, 
what  is  called  the  ftatute  of  provifors  ;  and  of  the 
Pragmatic  fanftion  eftablijlhed  in  France  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  In  order  to  render  the  eledbion 
valid,  it  was  necelTary  that  the  fovcreign  fliould 
both  confent  to  it  before-hand,  and  afterwards 
approve  of  the  pcrfon  elefted  j  and  though  the 
cleftion  was  ftill  fuppofed  to  be  free,  he  had, 
however,  all  the  indireft  means  which  his  fitua- 
tion neccffarily  afibrded  him,  of  influencing  the 
clergy  in  his  own  dominions.  Other  regulations 
of  a  fimilar  tendency  were  cflxiblilhed  in  other 
parts  of  Europe.  But  the  power  of  the  pope  in 
the  collation  of  the  great  benefices  of  the  church 
feems,  before  the  reformation,  to  have  been  no- 
where fo  eflfedually  and  fo  univerfally  refl:rained 
as  in  France  and  England.  The  Concordat 
afterwards,  in  the  fixteenth  century,  gave  to  the 

kings 
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kings  of  France  the  abfolute  right  of  prcfentihg 
to  all  the  great,  or  what  are  calfed  the  confiftorial 
benefices  of  the  Gallican  church. 

Since  the  eftablifliment  of  the  Pragmatic 
fariftion  and  of  the  Concordat,  the  clergy  of 
France  have  in  general  fhown  lefs  relped  to  the 
decrees  of  the  papal  court  than  the  clergy  of  any 
other  catholic  country.  In  all  the  dilputes  which 
their  fovereign  has  had  with  the  pope,  they  have 
almoft  conftantly  taken  party  with  the  former.' 
This  independency  of  the  clergy  of  France  upon 
the  court  of  Rome,  fecms  to  be  principally 
founded  upon  the  Pragmatic  fanftion  and  the 
Cpncordat.  In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  mo- 
narchy, the  clergy  of  France  appear  to  have  been 
as  much  devoted  to  the  pope  as  thofe  of  any  other 
country.  When  Robert,  the  fecond  prince  of 
the  Capetian  race,  was  moft  unjuftly  excom- 
municated by  the  court  of  Rome,  his  own  fervants, 
it  is  faid,  threw  the  viftuals  which  came  from  his 
table  to  the  dogs,  and  refufed  to  tafte  any  thing 
themfelves  which  had  been  polluted  by  the  contadt 
of  a  perfon  in  his  fituation.  They  were  taught  to 
do  fo,  it  may  very  fafely  be  prefumed,  by  the 
clergy  of  his  own  dominions. 

The  cladm  of  collating  to  the  great  benefices 
of  the  church,  a  claim  in  defence  of  which  the 
court  of  Rome  had  frequently  fliaken,  and  fome- 
times  overturned  the  thrones  of  fome  of  the 
greateft  fovereigns  in  Chriftendom,  was  in  this 
manner  either  reftrained  or  modified,  or  given 
up  altogetherj^  in  many  different  parts  of  Europe, 
even  before  the  time  of  the  reformation.     As  the 

clergy 
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E  o  o  K  ckrgy  had  now  lef$  influence  over  the  people;  ^ 
the  ftate  had  more  influence  over  the  ctergy^ 
The  clergy  therefore  had  both  Icfs  power  and  kfe 
inclination  to  difturb  the  ftate. 

The  authority  of  the  church  of  Rome  was  in- 
this  ftate  of  declenfion,  when  the  dilputcs  which 
gave  birth  to  the  reformation,  began  in  Germany, 
and  foon  fpread  themfelves  through  every  part  of 
Europe.  The  new  doftrines  were  cfvery  where 
received  with  a-  high  degree  of  popular  fav<Hir- 
They  were  propagated  with  all  that  enthufiaflid 
steal  which  commonly  animates  the  fpirit  of  party, 
when  it  attacks  eftablifhed  authority.  The 
teachers  of  thofe  doftrines,  though  perhaps  in 
other  refpeAs  not  more  learned  than'  many  of  the' 
divines  who  defended  the  eftablifhed  church, 
leem  in  general  to  have  been  better  acquainted- 
witn  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  and  with  the  origin  and 
progrefs  of  that  fyftem  of  opinions  upon  which 
the  authority  of  the  church  was  eftablifhed,  and 
they  had  thereby  fome  advantage  in  almoft  every 
difpute.  The  aufterity  of  their  manners  gave 
them  authority  with  the  common  people,  who 
contrafted  the  ftrift  regularity  of  their  conduft 
with  the  diforderly  lives  of  the  greater  part  of 
their  own  clergy.  They  pofTefTed  too  lin  a  much 
higher  degree  than  their  adverfaries,  all  the  arta 
of  popularity  and  of  gaining  profelytes,  arts 
which  the  lofty  and  dignified  fons  of  the  church 
had  long  neglected,  as  being  to  them  in  a  greaf 
meafure  ufelefs.  The  reafon  of  the  new  doftrines 
recommended  them  to  fome,  their  novelty  to 
many  i  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  eftaUifbed 
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clergy,  tO  a  ftjll  greater  number ;  but  the  zealous,  chap* 
paffionat^  and  fanatical,  though  frequently  coarfe 
and  ruftic,  eloquence  with  which  they  were  almoft 
every  where  inculcated,  recommended  them  to  by 
far  the  greateft  number. 

The  fuccefs  of  the  new  doftrines  was  almoft 
every  where  fo  great,  that  the  princes  who  at  that 
time  happened  to  be  on  bad  terms  with  the  court 
of  Rome,  were  by  means  of  them  eafily  enabled, 
in  their  own  dominions,  to  overturn  the  church, 
whichi  having  loft  the  refpeft  and  veneration  of 
the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  could  make  fcarcc 
any  refiftance.  The  court  of  Rome  had  difo- 
bliged  fome  of  the  fmaller  princes  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Germany,  whom  it  had  probably  confi- 
dered  jls  too  infignificant  to  be  worth  the  ma- 
naging. They  univerfally,  therefore,  eftablilhed 
the  reformation  in  their  own  dominions.  The 
tyranny  of  Chriftiern  II.  and  of  Troll  archbifliop 
of  Upfal,  enabled  Guftavus  Vafa  to  expel  them 
both  from  Sweden.  The  pope  favoured  the 
tyrant  and  the  archbilhop,  and  Guftavus  Vafa 
found  no  difficulty  in  eftablilhing  the  reformation 
in  Sweden.  Chriftiern  II.  was  afterwards  de- 
pofed  from  the  throne  of  Denmark,  where  his 
conduit  had  rendered  him  as  odious  as  in  Swe- 
den, The  pope,  however,  was  ftill  difpofed  to 
favour  him,^  and  Frederic  of  Holftein,  who  had 
mounted  the  throne  in  his  ftead,  revenged  him- 
felf  by  following  the  example  of  Guftavus  Vafa. 
The  magiftrates  of  Berne  and  Zurich,  who  had 
no  particular  quarrel  with  the  pope,  eftabliflied 
with  great  eafe  the  reformation  in  their  refpeftive 

cantons. 
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cantons,  where  jufl:  before  fbmc  of  the  clergy  haci^ 
by  an  impofture  fomewhat  grofler  than  ordinary, 
rendered  the  whole  order  both  odious  and  con- 
temptible. 

In  this  critipal  fituation  of  its "  affairs,  the  p^- 
pal  court  was  at  fufficient  pains  to  cultivate  the 
friendfliip  of  the  powerful  fovereighs  of  France 
and  Spain,  of  whom  the  latter  was  it  that  time 
emperor  of  Germany,  With  their  affiftance  it 
was  enabled,  though  not  without  great  difficulty 
and  much  bloodlhed,  either  to  fupprefs  altoge- 
ther, or  to  obftruft  very  much  the  progrefs  of  the 
reformation  in  their  dominions.  It .  was  well 
enough  inclined  too  to  be  complaifant  to  the 
king  of  England.  But  from  the  circumftances 
of  the  times,  it  could  not  be  fo  without  giving 
offence  to  a  ftill  greater  fovereign,  Charles  V. 
king  of  Spain  and  emperor  of  Germany.  Henry 
VIII.  accordingly,  though  he  did  not  embrace 
himfelf  the  greater  part  of  the  dodrines  of  the 
reformation,  was,  yet  enabled,  by  their  general 
prevalence,  to  fupprefs  all  the  monafteries,  and  to 
abolifti  the  authority  of  the  church  of  Rome  in  his 
dominions.  That  he  fhould  go  fo  far,  though  he 
went  no  further,  gave  fome  fatisfaftion  to  the  pa-* 
trons  of  the  reformation,  who  having  got  pofTefTion 
of  the  government  in  the  reign  of  his  fon  and  fuc- 
ceHbr,  completed  without  any  difficulty  the  work 
which  Henry  VIII.  had  begun. 

In  fome  countries,  as  in  Scotland,  where  the 
government  was  weak,  unpopular,  and  not  very 
firmly  eflablifhed,  the  reformation  was  ftrong 
enough   to  overturn,   not  only  the  church,   but 
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the  ftate  likewife  for  attempting  to  fupport  the  c  hap, 
thurch.  '  ^  u.    ' 

Among  the  followei-s  bf  the  reformation,  dif- 
perfcd  in  all  the  different  toun tries  of  Europe^ 
there  was  iio  general  tribunal,  which,  like  that  of 
the  court  of  Rome,  or  an  cetnimeniCal  council, 
could  fettle  all  difputes  ambrtg  thehi,  and  with 
irrefiftible  authority  prefcribe  to  all  of  them  the 
precife  limits  of  orthodoxy.  When  the  followers 
of  the  reformation  in  one  country,  therefore;  hap^ 
pened  to  differ  from  their  brethren  in  another^ 
as  they  had  no  comition  judge  to  appeal  to,,  the 
difpute  could  never  be  decided ;  and  many  luch 
difputes  arofe  among  them.  Thofe  toncerning 
the  government  of  the  church,  and  the  right  of 
conferring  edclefiaftical  benefifces,  were  perhapis 
the  molt  interefling  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
iCivil  {ojtitty.  They  gave  birth  accordingly  to  the 
two  principal  parties  or  fefts  among  the  followers 
of  the  reformation,  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinifticl: 
kQ:s,  the  only  fefts  among  them,  of  which  the  doc- 
trine and  difcipline  have  ever  yet  been  eflabliftied 
by  law  in  any  part  of  Europe. 

The  followers  of  Luther,  together  with^what 
is  called  the  church  of  England,  preferved  more 
t)r  lef^  of  the  epifcopal  government,  eflrablifhed 
fubordination  among  the  clergy,  gave  the  fove- 
reign  the  difpofal  of  "^1  the  bifhoprics,  and 
Other  eonfiftorial  benefices  within  his  dominions, 
and  thereby  rendered  him  the  real  head  of  the 
church ;  and  without  depriving  the  -bifhop  of  the 
right  of  collating  to  the  fmaller  benefices  withiri 
his  diocefe,  they,  even  to  thole  benefices,  not 
.  Vol.  IIL  Q^  -  '      only 
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BOOK  only  admitted^  but  favoured  the  right  of  prefent- 
«L.  V-/  __f  ation  both  in  the  fovercign  and  in  all  pther  lay- 
patrons.  This  fyftem  of  church  gorernnaent  was 
from  the  beginning  favourable  to  peace  and  good 
/Order,  and  to  fubmiflion  to  the  civil  fovereigiL 
It  has  never,  accordingly,  been  the  occafion  of 
any  tumult  or  civil  commotion  in  any  country  in 
which  it  has  once  been  eftablifhed.  The  church 
of  England  in  particular  has  always  valued  her- 
felf,  with  great  reafon,  upon  the  unexceptionable 
loyalty  of  her  principles.  Under  fuch  a  govera- 
ment  the  clergy-  naturally  endeavour  to*  rccora- 
mend  th^nrifelves  to  the  fovereign,  to  the.  court, 
and  to  the  nobUity  and  gentry  of  the  country, 
by  whofe  influence  they  chiefly  expeft  to  obtaia 
preferment.  They  pay  court  to  thofe  patrons, 
•fometimes,  no  doubt,  by  the  vilefl:  flattery  and 
aflentation,  but  frequeptly  too  by  cultivating  all 
thofe  arts  which  befl:  deferve,  and  which  are 
.  therefore  moft  likely  to  gain  them  the  efteem  of 
people  of  rank  and  fortune ;  by  their  knowledge 
in  all  the  different  branches  of  ufeful  and  orna- 
mental learning,  by  the  decent  liberality  of  their 
manners,  by  the  fecial  good  humour  of  their 
converfation,  and  by  their  avowed  contempt  of 
thofe  abfurd  and  hypocritical  aufterities  which 
fanatics  inculcate  and  pretend  to  pradlife,  in  or- 
der to  draw  upon  themfelves  the  veneration,  and 
upon  the  greater  part  of  men  of  rank  and  for- 
tune, who  avow  that  they  do  not  pradife  them, 
the  abhorrence  of  the  common  people.  Such  a 
<^l^^gy>  however,  while  they  pay  their  court  in 
this  manner  to  the  higher  ranks  of  life^  arc  very 
5  apt 
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ipt  lo  negte£t  altogether  the  means  of  malmaihinjg  chap, 
fcheir  influence  and  authority  with  the  lower.  They 
iare  liftened  to,  efteenied  and  refpedcd  by  their 
foperiors ;  but  before  their  inferiors  they  are  fre- 
iquentiy  incapable  of  defending^  efFedlually  and  to 
the  conviikion  of  ftich  hearers,  their  own  fober  and 
tnodersuie  doftrines  againft  the  nioft  ignorant  en- 
tbul^aft  who  chufes  to  attack  them. 

The  followers  of  Zuinglius,  or  rtiort  properly^ 
thole  of  Calvinj  on  the  dontrary,  beftowed  upoa 
t!he  people  of  each  parilh,  whenever  the  church 
became  vacant,  the  right  of  eleding  their  owrt 
paftor ;  and  eftabliflied  at  the  fame  time  the  moft 
perfedt  equality  amdng  the  cldrgy.  The  former 
part  of  this  inftiaition,  a$  long  as  it  remained  in 
vigour,  fcenris  to-  have  been  produftiv^  of  nothing  - 
bur  diforder  and  donfufion,  and  to  have  tended 
equally  to  corrupt  the  morals  both  of  the  clergy 
and  of  the  people.  The  latter  part  feems  never 
to  have  had  any  efFedls  but  what  were  perfeftly 
agreeable; 

As  long  as  the  people  of  each  parilh  preferved 
the  right  of  electing  their  own  paftorsj  they  aflied 
almoft  always  under  the  influence  of  die  clergy^ 
and  generally  of  the  moft  fadlious  and  fanatical 
of  the  order.  The  clergy,  in  order  to  preferve 
their  influence  in  thofe  popular  eleftions,  be- 
came, or  afFeded  to  become,  many  of  them,  fa- 
natics themfelves,  encouraged  fanatlcifm  among 
the  people,  and  gave  the  preference  almoft  al-, 
ways  to  the  moft  fanatical  candidat^e.  So  fmall 
a  matter  as  the  appointment  of  a  parifli  prieft 
©ccafioned  almoft  always  a  violent  conteft,  noc- 
Q^  2  only 
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HOOK  only  in  one  parifli,  btit  in  all  the  neighboilring 
pariftics,  who  fcldom  failed  to  take  part  in  the 
quarrel.  When  the  parifh  happened  to  be  fitu- 
arcd  in  a  great  city,  it  divided  all  the  inhabitants 
into  two  parties ;  and  when  that  city  happened 
either  to  conftitute  itfelf  a  Kttle  republic,  or  to 
be  the  head  and  capital  of  a  little  republic,  as 
is  the  cafe  with  many  of  the  confiderable  cities 
in  Switzerland  and  Holland,  every  paltry  difpute 
of  this  kind,  over  and  above  exafperatlng  the 
animofity  of  all  their  other  fadions,  threatened 
to  leave  behind  it  both  a  new  fchifm  in  the 
church,  and  a  new  faftion  in  the  ftate.  In  thofe 
fmall  republics,  therefore,  the  magiftrate  very 
foon  found  it  neceflary,  for  the  fake  of  preferv- 
ing  the  public  peace,  to  aflume  to  himfclf  the 
right  of  prefenting  to  all  vacant  benefices.  In 
Scotland,  the  moft  extenfive  country  in  which 
this  prefbyterian  form  of  church  government 
has  ever  been  eftablilhed,  the  rights  of  patronage 
were  in  effeft  abolifhed  by  the  a6t  which  cfl:a« 
blifhed  prefbytery  in  the  beginning  of  the  reiga 
of  William  III.  That  aft  at  leaft  put  it  in  the 
power  of  certain  claffes  of  people  in  each  parilh, 
to  purchafe,  for  a  very  fmall  price,  the  right  of  , 
clefting  their  own  paftor.  The  conftitution 
which  this  aft  eftabliflied  was  allowed  to  fubfifl: 
for  about  two  and  twenty  years,  but  was  abolifh- 
ed by  the  loth  of  queen  Anne,  ch.  12.  on  ac- 
count of  the  confufions  and  diforders  which  this 
more  popular  mode  of  eleftion  had  almoft  every 
where  occafioned.  In  fo  extenfive  a  country  as 
Scotland,  however^  a  tumult  in  a  remote  parilh  was 

not 
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mot  fo  likely  to  give  difturbance  %o  government,  c  «;  a  i». 
as  in  a  fmaller  ftate,  -■  The  loth  of  queen  Anne 
reftored  the  rights  of  patronage.  But  though 
in  Scotland  the  law  gives  the  benefice  without 
any  exception  to  the  perlbn  prefented  by  the  pa- 
tron 4  yet  the  church  requires  fometimes  (for  Ihc 
has  not  in  this  refpeft  been  very  uniform  in  her 
decifions)  a  certain .  concurrence  of.  the  people^ 
before  flie  will  confer  upon  the  prefentee  what 
is  called  the  cufC'of  fouls,  or  the  ecclefiaftical 
JAjrifUiftion  in  the  parifli.  She  fometimes  at  leaft, 
from  anafFefted  concern  for  the  peace  of  the  pa- 
i^Uh,  delays  the  fcttlement  till  this  concurrence 
can  be  procured^  The  private  tacppering  of  fome- 
of  the  neighbouring  clergy,  fometimes  to  procure, 
but  more  frequently  to  prevent  thjs  concurrence, 
and  the  popular  arts  which  ihey  cultivafe  in  order 
^oenabie  jhejn  upon  fuch  Qqp^fipns  to  tamper 
rnore  efFeftualiy,  are  perhaps  the  caufes  which 
principally  keep  up  whatever  remains  of  the  old 
fanatical  fpirit^  either  i^  the  plergy  or  in  the  people, 
Qf  Scotjapd, 

-  Thp  equality  which  the  prefl^yteriaii  forrn  of 
church  government  leftaWilhes  among  the  cjergy, 
confifts,  firft,  in  the  eqyajity  of  authority  or  ec- 
clefiaftical jurifdi6kion  5  an<J,  fecq^dly,  in  the 
equality  of  benefice.  In  all  pre/by terian  churches 
the  equality  of  authority  Is  perfed :  that  of  be* 
nefice  is  not  fo..  The  di^erence,  hqwever,  bcr 
tween  one  benefice  and  another,  is  feldom  fo 
confiderable  as  comjuOnly  to  tempt  the  pofleflbr 
even  of  the  fmaU  one  to  pay  court  to  his  patron, 
by  the  vile  arts  of  flattery  and  afientation,  in 
0^3  order 
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order  to  get  a  better.  In  all  die  preibyterlan 
churches,  where  die  rights  of  patrpnage  arc  thq^. 
roughly  eftablilhcd/  it  is  by  nobler  and  better 
arts  that  the  eftabliftied  clergy  in  general  endea- 
vour to  gain  the  favour  of  their  fuperiors;  by 
their  learning,  by  the  irreproachable  regularity  of 
their  life,  and  by  the  faithful  and  diligent  difchargc 
of  their  duty.  Their  patroqs  even  frequently  com- 
plain of  the  independency  of  their  fpirit,  which 
they  are  apt  to  conftrue  into  ingratitude  for  paft 
fevours,  Mit  which  at  worft,  perhaps,  is  ieldonri 
any  rnore  than  that  indifference  which  naturally 
arifes  from  the  confcioufnefs  that  no  further,  fa- 
vours of  the  kind  are  ever  to  be  expefted.  Thcr^ 
is  fcarce  perhaps  to  be  found  any  where  in  Europe 
a  more  Jearned,  decent,  independent,  and  refpedk- 
able  fet  of  men,  than  the  greater  part  of  the  pref* 
byterian  clergy  of  Holland,  Geneva,  Switzerland^^ 
and  Scotland. 

Where  the  church  benefices  are  all  nearlji 
equal,  none  of  them  can  be  very  great,  and  thi^ 
mediocrity  of  benefice,  though  it  may  no  doub? 
be  carried  too  far,  has,  however^^  fome  vpry  agree- 
?ible  effefts.  Nothing  but  the  moft  ejpemplary 
morals  can  give-  dignity  to  a  nian  of  finall  for- 
tune. The  vices  of  levity  and  yanity  iieceffarily 
render  hirp  ridiculous,  and  are,  befides,  almoft  as{ 
ruinous  to  him  as  they  ^re  to  the  common  people. 
In  his  own  condqift,  therefore,  he  is  obliged  to 
follo>y  that  fyftem  of  morals  which  the  irommon 
people  refpeft  the  moft.  He  gains  their  efteem 
and  afFcftion  by  that  plan  of  life  which  his  own 
;ntereft  and  fityation  would  lead  him  to  follow^ 

The 
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The  common  people  look  upon  him  with  that  chap.. 
kindnefe  with  which  we  naturally  regard  one  who 
approaches  fomewhat  to  our  own  condition,  but 
who,  we  think,  ought  to  be  in  a  higher.  Their 
kindnefs  naturally  provokes  his  kindnefs.  He 
becomes  careful  to  inftruft  them,  and  attentive 
to  affift  and  relieve  them.  He  does  not  even 
defpife  the  prejudices  of  people  who  are  difpofed 
to  be  fo  favourable  to  him,  and  never  treats  them 
with  thofe  contemptuous  and  arrogant  airs  which 
we  fo  often  meet  with  in  the  proud  dignitaries  of 
opulent  and  well-endowed  churches.  The  pref- 
byterian  clergy,  accordingly,  have  more  influence 
over  the  minds  of  the  common  people  than  per- 
haps the  clergy  of  any  other  eftabliflied  church* 
It  is  accordingly  in  preft)yterian  countries  only 
±hat  we  ever  find  the  common  people  converted, 
wkhout  perfecution,  completdy,  and  almoft  to  a 
man,  to  the  eftablifhed  church.  . 

In  countries  where  church  benefices  are  the 
greater  part  of  them  very  moderate,  a  chair  in  a 
univerfity  is  generally  a  better  eftablifhment  than 
a  church  benefice*  The  univerfities  have,  in  this 
ca^,  the  picking  and  chufing  of  their  members 
from  all  the  churchmen  of  the  country,  who,  in 
every  country,  conftitute  by  far  ^he  mod  nume- 
rous clafs  of  men  of  letters.  Where  church  be- 
nefices, on  the  contrary,  are  many  of  them  very 
confiderable,  the  church  naturally  draws  from 
the  univerfities  the  greater  part  of  their  eminent 
men  of  letters  -,  who  generally  find  fome  patron 
who  does  himfelf  honour  by  procuring  them 
church  preferment.  In  the  former  fituation  we 
0^4  are 
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B  o^Q  n  are  likely  tct  find  the  univcrfities  filled  mxb  t^e 
c— yW  moft  eipipent  men  of  letters. that  are  to  be  found 
in  the  country.  In  the  latter  we  are  likely  tQ 
find  few  eminent  men  among  them,  and  thofe 
few  among  the  youngefl;  members  of  the  fociety, 
who  are  Ukely  tqo  to  he  drained  away  from  it, 
before  they  can  have  acquired  experience  iand 
knowledge  enough  to  be  of  much  ufe  to  it.  It; 
is  obferved  by  Mr,  de  Voltaire,  that  father  Porrce, 
a  jefuit  of  no  great  eminence  in  the  republic  of 
letters,  was  the  only  profeflbr  they  had  ever  had 
in  France  whofe  works  were  worth  the  reading, 
Xn.  ^  ^ouqtry  which  ha§  produced  fo  many  emi-r 
pent  men  of  letters,  it  muft  appear  fomewhat  An- 
gular, that  fcarce  one  of  them  ftould  have  been 
a  profeflbr  in  ^  univerfity.  The  famous  Gaflendi 
was,  in  the  beginning  of  hi§  life,  a  profeflbr  in 
the  uniyerfity  pf  Aix,  Upon  the  fiift  dawning- 
of  his  genius,  it  was  reprefented  to  him,  that  by 
going  into  the  church  he  could  eafily  find  ^  much 
more  quiet  and  comfortable  fubfifl:ence,  j^s  wel] 
as  a  better  fituation  for  purfuing  his  ftudie?  \  and 
he  irnmediately  followed  the  advice.  The  ob-? 
fcrVation  of  Mr,  de  Voltaire  may  be  applied,  I 
believe,  not  only  to  f  ranee,  but  to  all  pthef 
Roman  catholic  countries.  We  very  rarely  find, 
in  any  of  them,  an  eminent  man  of  letters  who 
is  a  profeflbr  in  a  univerfity,  except,  perhaps, 
in  the  profeflions  of  law  and  phyfic  j  profeflions 
from  which  the  church  is  riot  fo.  likely  to  draw 
them.  After  the  church  of  Rome,  that  of  Eng- 
land is  .  by  far  the  richeft  and  beft  endowed 
church  la  Chriftendom.      In   England,    accordr 
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uigly,  the  church  is  contibually  draining  the 
univcrfitxes  of  all  their  bcft'  and  ableft  members  j 
and  an  old  college  tutor,  who  is  known  and  dif- 
tiiiguilhed  in  Europe  as  an  eminent  man  of  let- 
ters, is  as  rarely  to  be  found  there  as  in  any  Ro- 
man catholic  country.  In  Geneva,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  the  proteftant  cantons  of  Switzerland, 
in  the  proteftant  countries  of  Germany,  in  Hol- 
land, in  Scotland,  in  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  the 
moft  eminent  men  of  letters  whom  thofe  coun- 
tries h^ve  produced,  have,  not  all  indeed,  but  the 
far  greater  part  of  them,  been  profeflbrs  in  uni- 
verfitie3.  In  thofe  countries  the  univerfities  arc 
continually  draining  the  church  of  all  its  moft 
pminent  men  of  letters. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  while  to  remark, 
that,  if  we  except  the  poets,  a  few  orators,  and 
^  few  hjftorians,  the  far  greater  part  of  the  other 
eminent  mep  of  letters,  both  of  Greece  and 
Rome>  appear  to  have  been  either  public  or  pri- 
vate teacher?  j  generally  cither  of  philofophy  or 
pf  rhetoric.  This  remark  will  be  found  to 
hold  true  from  the  days  of  Lyfias  and  liberates, 
of  Plato  and  Ariftotle,  down  to  thofe  of  Plu- 
tarch and  Epiftetus,  of  Suetonius  and  Quinti- 
lian.  To  irapofe  upon  any  man  the  neceffity  of 
teaching,  year  after  year,  any  particular  branch 
of  fcience,  feems,  in  reality,  to  be  the  moft  ef- 
feftual  method  for  rendering  him  completely 
matter  of  it  himfelf.  By  being  obliged  to  go 
every  year  over  the  fame  ground,  if  he  is  good 
for  any  thing,  he  neceflfarily  becomes,  in  a  few 
years;^  w?ll  acquainted  with  every  part  of  it ;   ancj 

if 
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▼cnuc  affords  a  decent  fubfiftcnee  to  nine  hun« 
dred  and  forty-four  niiniftcrs.  The  whole  ex- 
pence  of  the  church,  including  what  is  occalion- 
ally  laid  out  for  the  building  and  reparation  of 
churches,  and  of  the  manfes  of  minifters,  cannot 
well  be  fuppofed  to  exceed  eighty  or  eighty-five 
thoufand  pounds  a-ycar.  The  molt  opulent 
church  in  Chriftcndona  does  not  maintain  better 
the  uniformity  of  faith,  the  fervour  pf  4cvotion> 
the  fpirit  of  order,  regularity,  and  austere  morals 
in  the  great  body  of  the  people,  than  this  very 
poorly  endowed  church  of  Scotland.  All  the 
good  efFefts,  both  civil  and  religious,  which  an 
cftablifhed  church  can  be  fuppofed  to  produce^ 
are  produced  by  it  as  completely  as  by  any  other^ 
The  greater  part  of  the  proteftant  churches  of 
Switzerland,  which  in  general  are  not  better  en- 
dowed than  the  church  of  Scotland,  produce 
thofe  efFeds  in  a  ftill  higher  degree.  In  the 
greater  part  of  the  protectant  cantons,  there  is 
not  a  (ingle  perfon  to  be  found  who  does  not 
profefs  himfelf  to  be^  of  the  eftablifhed  church. 
If  he  profeflfes  himfelf  to  be  of  any  other,  in- 
deed, the  law  obliges  him  to  leave  the  canton. 
But  fo  fevere,  or  rather  indeed  fo  oppreflive  a 
law,  could  never  have  been  executed  in  fuch  free 
Countries,  had  not  the  diligence  of  the;  clergy 
before-hand  converted  to  the  eftablifhed  church 
the  whole  body  of  the  people,  with  the  excep- 
tion of,  perhaps,  a  few  individuals  only.  In 
fome  parts  of  ^Switzerland,  accordingly,  where» 
from  the  accidental  union  pf  a  proteftai>t  ^ 

Roman 
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Roman  catholic  -country,  the  converfion  has  not  chap* 
been  fo  complete,  both  religions  are  not  only  to- 
lerated but  cftabliflied  by  law. 

The  proper  performance  of  every  fervice 
leems  to  require  that  its  pay  or  recompence 
fliould  be,  as  exaftly  as  pofTible,  proportioned 
to  the  nature  of  the  fervice.  If  any  fervice  is 
very  much  under-paid,  it  is  very  apt  to  fufFcr 
by  the  meannefs  and  incapacity  of  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  who  arc  employed  in  it.  ,  If  it  is 
very  much  over-paid,  it  is  apt  to  fuffer,  perhaps, 
ftill  more  by  their  negligence  and  idlencfs.  A- 
man  of  a  large  revenue,  whatever  may  be  his 
profeflion,  thinks  he  ought  to  live  like  other  men 
•f  large  revenues ;  and  to  fpcnd  a  great  part  of 
his  time  in  feftivity,  in  vanity,  and  in  diflipa- 
tion.  But  in  a  clergyman  this  train  of  life  not 
tonly  confumes  the  time  which  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  duties  of  his  fonftion,  but  in  the 
eyes  of  the  common  people  deftroys  almoft  en- 
tirely that  fanftity  of  charafter  which  can  alone 
enable  him  to  perform  thofe  duties  with  ,proper 
weight  and  authority. 


PART     IV. 

Of  the  Expence  of  fufporting  the  Dignity  of  the 
Sovereign. 

OVER  and  above  the  expences   neceffary  for. 

enabling  the  fovereign  to  perform  his  feve- 

ral  duties,  a  certain  expence  is  requifite  for  the 

fupport    of   his   dignity.      This   expence   varies 

both 
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BOOK  both  with  the  different  periods  of  imf»iDvetnent# 
and  with  the  different  fiwms  of  governihcnt. 

In  an  opulent  and  improved  focietyj  where  all 
the  different  orders  of  people  are  growing  every 
day  more  expcnfivc  in  their  houfesi  in  their  fur- 
Aiture>  in  their  tables,  ih  their  drefs^  and!  in  theii* 
equipage;  it  cannot  weH  be  cxpedfccd  that  the 
fovereign  fhould  alone  hold  out  againft  the  ia^ 
fhion.  He  naturally,  therefore,  or  rather  nccef- 
farily  becomes  more  expesfive  in  all  thaie  dif- 
ferent articles  too.  His  dignity  even  feems  ta 
require  that  he  fhould  become  fb^ 

As  in  point  of  dignity,  a  monarch  is  rnore 
raifcd  above  his  fut^eets  than  the  chief  magi- 
ftrate  of  any  republic  is  ever  fuppofiad  to  be 
above  his  fellow-<:itizens  $  fo  a  greater  expeitce 
is  ncceffary  for  fupporting  that  higher  dignity* 
We  naturally  expeft  more  iplendor  in  the  courG 
of  a  king,  than  in  the  manfion-houfe  of  a  doge  or 
burgo-mafler. 

Conclusion* 

THE  expence  of  defending  the  fociety,  and 
that  of  fupporting  the  dignity  of  the  chief  ma- 
giftrare,  are  both  laid  out  for  the  general  benefit  / 
of  the  whole  fociety*  It  is  rcafonable>  there- 
fore, that  they  fhould  be  defrayed  by  the  gene- 
ral contribution  of  the  whole  fociety,  all  the  dif- 
ferent members  contributing,  as  nearly  as  pofliblei 
in  proportion  to  their  refpeftive  abilities. 

The  expence  of  the  adminiflration  of  juflicd 
too,  may,  no  doubt,  be  confidered  as  laid  out  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  fociety.     There   is  no 

irapro- 
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impropriety,  therefore,  ih  its  being  defrayed  by 
the  general  contribution  of  the '  whok  fociety.  , 
The  perfons,  however,  who  give  occafio{i  to  this 
expcncc  are  thofe  who,  by  their  injuftice  in  one 
way  or  another,  make  it  neccflary  to  feek  redrefs 
or  prote6tion  from  the  courts  of  juftice.  The 
perfons  again  mod  immediately  benefited  by  this 

/expcnce,  are  thofe  whom,  the  courts  of  juftice 
either  reftore  to  their  rights,  or  maintain  in  their 
rights*  The  expence  of  the  adminiftration  of 
jilfticc,  therefiore,.  may  very  properly  be  defrayed 
by  the  particular  contribution  of  one  or  other, 
or  both  of  thofe  two  difierent  fets  of  perfoas,  ac- 
cording as  diflferent  occafions  may  require,  that 
is,^  by  the  fees  of  court.  It  cannot  be  neceffary 
to  have  recourfe  to  the  general  contribution  of 
the  whole  fociety,  except  for  the  convi<5kion  of 
thofe  criminals  who  have  not  themfelves  any 
eftate  or  fund  fufficient  for  paying,  thofe  fees* 

Those  local  or  provincial  expences  of  which 
the  benefit   is  local  or  provincial    (what  is  laid 

.  out,  for  example,  upon  the  police  of  a  particular 
town  or  diftrift)  ought  to  be  defrayed  by  a  local 
or  provincial  revenue,  and  ought  to  be  no  bur- 
den upon  the  general  revenue  of  the  fociety.  It  is 
unjuft  that  the  whole  fociety  Ihould  contribute  to- 
wards an  expence  of  which  the  benefit  is  confined 
to  a  part  of  the  fociety. 

The  expence  of  maintaining  •  good  roads,  and 
communications  is,  no  doubt,  beneficial  to  the 
whole  fociety,  and  may,  therefore,  without  any 
injuftice,   ^e  defrayed   by  the   general  contribu- 


tion 
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B  o^o  K  tion  of  the  whole  fociety.  This  expence,  h6w-> 
ever,  is  moft  immediately  and  direftly  beneficial 
to  thofe  who  travel  or  carry  goods  from  one 
place  to  another,  and  to  thofe  who  conliime  fucH 
goods.  The  turnpike  tolls  in  England,  and  the 
duties  called  peages  in  other  countries,  lay  it  al- 
together upon  thofe  two  different  fets  of  people, 
and  thereby  dilcharge  the  general  revenue  of  the 
fociety  from  a  very  confiderable  burden. 

The  expence  of  the  inftitutions  for  education 
and  religious  inftruftion,  is  likewifc,  no  doubt, 
beneficial  to  the  whole  fociety,  and  may,  there- 
fore, without  injuftice,  be  defi-ayed  by  the  gene- 
ral contribution  of  the  whole  fociety.  This  ex* 
pence,  however,  might  perhaps  with  equal  pro- 
priety, and  even  with  Ibme  advantage, "  be  de- 
frayed altogether  by  thofe  who  receive  the  im- 
mediate benefit  of  fuch  education  and  inftruc- 
tion,  or  by  the  voluntary  contribution  of  thofe 
who  think  they  have  occafion  for  cither  the  one  or 
the  other. 

When  the  inftitutions  or  public  works  which 
are  beneficial  to  the  whole  fociety,  cither  cannot 
be  maintained  altogether,  or  are  not  maintained 
altogether  by  the  contribution  of  fuch  particular 
members  of  the  fociety  as  are  moft  immediately 
benefited  by  them,  the  deficiency  muft  in  moft 
cafes  be  made  up  by  the  general  contribution  of 
the  whole  fociety.  The  general  revenue  of  the 
fociety,  over  and  above  defraying  the  expence  of 
defending  the  fociety,  and  of  fupporting  the  dig- 
nity of  the  chief  magiftrate,  muft  make  up  for 

the 
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ti&e  deficiency   of  many   particular  branches  of  c  h  a  p. 
revenue.     The  fources  of  this  general  or  public 
revenue,  I  Ihall  endeavour  to  explain  in  the  follow- 
ing chapter. 


CHAP.     11. 

Of  tbi  Sources  of  the  generai  or  public  Revenue  of 
the  Society). 

THE  revenue  which  niuft  defrayi  riot  only 
thfe  expence  of  defending  the  fociety  and 
of  fupporting  the  dignity  of  the  chief  magiftrate, 
but  all  the  other  neceflary  expences  of  govern- 
ment, for  which  the  conftitution  of  the  ftate  has 
not  provided  any  particular  revenue,  may  be 
drawn,  either,  firft,  fi-om  ibme  fund  which  pecu* 
liarjy  belongs  to  the  fovereign  or  commonwealth, 
and  which  is  independent  of  the  revenue  of  the 
people  i  or,  fecondly>  froiil  the  revenue  of  the 
people. 

P  A  R  T    i. 

Of  the  Funds  or  Sources  of  Revenue  which  may  pe^ 
,  cuHarly  belong  to  the  Sovereign  or  Commonwealth. 

nrHE  funds  or  fources  of  revenue  which  iiiay 
peculiarly  belong  to  the  fovereign  or  com- 
monwealth muft  conlift,   either  in  ftock,  or  in 
hnd. 
VoL^  IIL  ft  The 
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The  fovcreign,  like  aby  othw  cmner  rf  ftocfe, 
may  derive  a  revemie  from  it,  eidier  by  empbying 
it  himfelf)  or  by  lending  it.    His  revenue  is  in  the 

one  cafe  profit,  in  the  other  intcrcft. 

The  revenue  of  a  Tartar  or  Arabian  chief^on- 
fifts  in  profit.  It  arifes  principally  from  the  milk 
and  increafe  of  his  own  herds  and  flocks,  of  which 
he  himfelf  fuperintends  the  management,  and  is  the 
principal  ftiepherd  or  herdfman  of  his  own  horde 
or  tribe.  It  is,  however,  in  this  earlieft  andrudeft 
ftate  of  civil  government  only  that  profit  has  ever  s 
made  the  principal  part  of  the  public  revenue  pf  a 
monarchical  ftate. 

Small  republics  have  fometimes  derived  a 
confiderable  revenue  from  the  profit  of  mercan- 
tile projefts.  The  republic  of  Hamburgh  is 
faid  to  do  fo  fi-om  the  profits  of  a  puWia  wine 
cellar  and  apothecary*s  ffiop*.  The  ftate  cannot 
be  very  great  of  which  the  fovcreign  has  leiftire 
to  carry  on  the  trade  of  a  wiiic-  merchiim  or  apo- 
thecary. The  profit  of  a  publk  bank  has  been 
a  fource  of  revenue  to  more  confiderable  ftates. 
It  has  been  fo  not  only  to  Hamburgh,   but  tQ 

*  See  Memoircs  concemaftt  tes  Droits  &  Impofitions  en  Eu- 
rope ;  tome  i.  page  73.  This  work  was  compfled  by  the  order 
of  the  court  for  the  ufe  of  a  conuniiliOA  employed  for  (bme  years 
paft  in  coniidering  the  proper  means  for  reforming  the  finances 
of  France,  The  account  of  the  Freach  taxes,  which  takes  up 
three  volumes  in  quarto,  may  be  regarded  as  perfe^tiy  authen- 
tic. That  of  thofe  of  otfier  Eurof>ean  nations  was  compiled 
from  fuch  informations  as  the  French  mubiaers  aft  the  diftrent 
courts  could  procure.  It  is  much  Ihorter,  and  probably  ji^ 
quite  fo  exaft  as  that  of  the  Fr^ch  taxes* 

Venice 


Venice,  and  AinftercJam.    A  revenue  of  this  kind,  c  h  a  p? 
kas  even  by  feijjQ  people  been  thought  not  below   ^.^^ 
tbe  attejaiios  of  io  great  an  empire  ^s  that  of 
Great    Britain.      Reckoning    the    ordinary-    di- 
tidead  of  th^  bank  qf  En^and  at  five  and  a  half 
per  cent.    and.  its  capital   at  Uti  niiliions  feyca 
hundrect  and   eighty  thoufand  pounds,,   the  neja5 
Miju^l  profit,    after  paying  the  eypence  of  ma^ 
nagement,  muft  amount^  it  is  faid^  to  five  huii^ 
^ired    apd    ninety-two    thoufaiid    nine     hundred' 
poueids#      GovernnBcnt,    it  is   pretended,    could 
borrow  this  capital  at  three  per   cent,    intereft, 
and  by  taking  the.  managenaent  of  the  bank  intQ 
its  Qwn;  hands,  mi^ht  m^e  a  clear  profit  of  twq 
hundcfd    and  fix.ty-niis^    thoufaod  five   hundred 
pounds,  a  year?.    The  orderly^,  vigilant,  and  par* 
&i(K)n}0|i$  adminiftratiofl^  of  fuch  ariftocracies  as 
thofe  of  Veiiice  and  iWiiftefdaip,    is  extremely 
proper,  it  appears  from  experience,,  for  the  ma- 
©f^emeot  of  a  ppfercaptil^  projed  of  this  kind; 
But  wh^her  fnch  a  goyernmen^  as  that  of  Eng^. 
lands,  which^  whatever  may  be  itS;  vii'tues,  has 
nevex;  been  fapsjous  for  good  o^conomy;    which, 
in.  time  of  peac;^,  has  generally  condufted  itfelf 
with  the  flothful  and  negligent  prqfufion  that  is 
perhiijWi  natural  to  monarchies  j   and  in.  time  of 
wai;  ha$  conilantly  aded  with  all  the  thoughtlefs 
extravagance  that  denr^ocracies  are  apt  tp  fall  into; 
could  be  lafely  trufted  with  the  management  of 
fuch  a  prqje^,  mui}:  at  lead  be  a  good  deal  more 
do\ibtfuL 

The  poft  office  is  properly  a  mercantile  pro- 

jeft*    The  governnacitf  advances  the  expence  of 

R  2  eftablifh-. 
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BOOK  eftablifhing  the  different  offices,  and  of  buying  of 

^  hiring  the  neceffary  horfes  or  carriages,    and  id 

repaid  with  a  large  profit  by  the  duties  upon  what 

is  carried.     It  is  perhaps  the  only  mercantile  pro-  • 

jeft  which  has  been  fuccefsfully  managed  by,^! 

^     believe,  every  fort  of  government.     The  capital 

to  be  advanced  Ls  not  very  confiderable.    .  There  is 

no  myftery  in  the  bufinefs.     The  returns  arc  not 

*   ,  only  certain,  but  immediate. 

Princes,  however,  have  frequently  engaged 
in  many  other  mercantile  projeds,  and  have 
been  willing,  like  private  perlbns,  to  mend  their 
fortunes  by  becombg  adventurers  in  the  com- 
mon branches  of  trade.  They  have  fcarce  ever 
fucceeded.  The  profufion  with  which  the  af- 
fairs of  princes  are  always  managed,  renders  it 
almoft  impolCble  that  they  fliould.  The  agents 
of  a  prince  regard  the  wealth  of  their  mafter  as 
inexhauftible  i  are  carelefs  at  what  price  they 
buy;  are  carelels  at  what  price  they  fell;  are 
carelefs  at  what  expence  they  tranfport  his  goods 
from  one  place  to  another.  Thofe  agents  fre- 
quently live  with  the  profufion  of  princes,  and 
fometimes  too,  in  Ijpite  of  that  profufion,  and  by 
a  proper  method  of  making  up  their  accounts, 
acquire  the  fortunes  of  princes.  It  was  thus,  a& 
we  are  told  by  Machiavel,  that  the  agents  of 
Lorenzo  of  Medicis,  not  a  prince  of  mean  abi- 
lities, carried  on  his  trade.  The  republic  of 
Florence  was  feveral  times  obliged  to  pay  the 
debt  into  which  their  extravagance  had  involved 
him.  iH[e 'found  it  convenient,  accordingly,  to 
give  up  the  bufinefs  of  merchant^   the  bufinefs 

t^ 
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to  which  his  family  had  originally  owed  their 
fortune,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  to  em- 
ploy both  what  remained  of  that  fortune,  and 
the  revenue  of  the  ftate  of  which  he  had  the  dif^ 
pofal,  in  projefts  and  expences  more  fuitablc  to 
hft  ftation. 

No  two  charaders  feem  more  inconfiftent  than 
thofe  of  trader  and  fovereign.  If  the  trading 
Ipirit  of  the  Englifh  Eaft  India  company  renders 
them  very  bad  fovereigns  -,  the  fpirit  of  fovereignty 
fecms  to  have  rendered  them  equally  bad  traders. 
While  they  were  traders  only,  they  managed  their 

^  trade  fuccefsfuUy,  and  were  able  to  pay  from  their 
profits  a  moderate  dividend  to  the  proprietors  of 
their  flock.  Since  they  became  fovei^eigns,  with 
a  revenue  which,  it  is  faid,  .was  originally  more 
than  three  millions  ftcrling,  they  have  been 
obliged  to  beg  the  extraordinary  afliftance  of  go- 
vernment in  order  /to  avoid  immediate  bank- 
ruptcy. In  their  former  fituation,  th^ir  fervant$ 
in  India  confidered  themfelves  as  the  xlerks  of 
merchants;  in  their  prefent  fituation,  thofe  fer- 
vanis  confider  thenifelves  as  the  nfiinifters  of  fo- 
vereigns. 

A  STATE  nxay  fgmetimps  derive  fome  part  of  its 
public  revepuc  from  the  intereft  of  money,  as  well 
^  from  the  profits  of  ftock.  If  it  has  amaflfed 
a  treafure^  it  may  lend  a  part  of  that  treafure^ 

.  eithex  to  foreign  ftates,  or  to  i^s  own  fubjefts. 
The  canton  of  Berne  derives  a  confiderable 
^f  venue  by  lending  a  part  of  its  treafure  to  fa- 
reign  jftates ;   that  is,  by  placing  it  in  the  public 
funds  of  the  difi^srent  indebted  nations  of  Eu- 

R  3         .  rope,^ 
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BOOK  TOpe,  chieAy  iniiiofe  of  France  and  England.  Tte 
fecurky  of  this  revenue  muft  depend,  firft^  up&n  the 
recurity  of  the  funds  in  which  itispiaced,  br  tipon 
the  good  faith  of  the  government  which  has  the 
managenaent  6(  them  5  and,  fcfcondly,  upon  the 
certainty  or  probability  of  the  continuance  'cf  ped^e 
with  the  debtor  nation.  In  the  cafe  of  a  war,  the 
very  firft  adt  of  hoftility,  on  the  part  of  the  debtor 
nation,  might  be  the  forfeiture  of  the  funds  of  its 
creditor.  This  policy  of  lending  money  to  fo- 
reign iftates  is,  fo  far  as  I  knoi^,  peculiar  to  the 
canton  of  Berne. 

The  city  of  Hamburgh  ♦  has  '  cftablilhed  a 
fort  of  public  pawn-lhop,  which  lends  Bfioney 
to  the  fubje6fcs  of  the  ftlte  upon  pledges  at  fiic 
per  cent,  intereft.  This  pawn-lhop  or  Lombardi 
as  it  is  called,  affords  a  revenue^  it  is  pnetendJed, 
to  the  ftate  of  a  hundred  and^ftythoufand  crowns, 
which,  at  four^and-fixpence  Che  crown,  awioems 
*«33>750^-  fterling. 

The  government  of  Penfylvania,  without  amaff- 
rng  any  treafure,  invented  a  method  of  lending, 
not  money  indeed,  but  what  is  equivalent  to 
money,  to  its  fubjedts.  By  advancing  to  pri- 
vate people,  at  intereft,  and  upon  land  fecurity 
to  double  the  value,  paper  bills  of  credit  to  be 
redeemed  fifteen  years  after  their  date,  and  in 
the  mean  time  made  transferrable  from  hand  to 
hand  like  bank  notes,  and  declared  by  aft  of  af- 
fembly  to  be  a  legal  tender  in  all  payments  from 
one   inhabitant  of  the  province  'to   another,    it 

*  See  Memoires  concernaat  Ifls  Drtrits  &  Impofitioiu  en 
Europe;   tome  i.  p.  73. 
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raHed  a:  njod^mte  revenye,  which  went  a  con-  P  ha  p. 
fi^^r^le  w^y  toward?  cfefrftying  an  anng;al  ex? 
pejice  of  about  4,500  /..  the  whole  orcjinary  ex* 
pence  of  that  frugal  ajad  orderly  government.  ^ 
Tiift  foccefe  .()f  ft5  expedient  of  this  kind  muft 
h»V3e'  depended  Opon  three  diflferent  circum- 
&incdsi  flrft,  upon  the  demand  for.fome  other 
inftrunnent  of  comrnerce,  befides  gold  and  filver 
money;  or  upon  the  demand  for/uch.a  quantity 
of  conibmsible  ftock>  as  could  not  be  had  with- 
out f^dirig  abroad  the  greater  part  of  thtfir  gold 
and  filver  monevM  ^  order  to  purchafe  itj 
fecondly,  upon  the  good  credit  of  the  govern-^ 
irt^nt  which  m^c  ufe  of  this  expedient  i  and, 
tfeirdJyf  yppi^  tk^  pciodefati(>»  wiib  ^hkh  it  wa$ 
ufod,  the  wholp  iwJi*e  of  thjp  paper,  bills  pf  credit 
ptv^  .exceeding  tshitv  of  the  gcid  and  filver 
rwntf  wh^h  wmaW 'havf^/^been  .  nfcceflairy  for 
carrying  on  tb^iir:  cjir^ujation,  bad  there' been  no 
paper  bills  of  credit  The  fame  expedient  wa^  Mpon 
^iierent  ogcafio/^s  adopted  ,by  feveral  ptber  Arne* 
riican  colonies :  .but,  frotn  awartt  of  this  moderation, 
it  produced,  in  the. gr*atier  part  of  them,  much 
more  diforder  than  cdjiveniepcy.^ . 

The  unftable  and  perifhable  n^tfure  of  ftock 
and  credit,  however,  render  them,  unfit  to  be 
trufted  to,  a3  the  principal  funds  of  that  fure> 
fteady  and  permtioent  revenue,  which  can  alone 
give  fecurity  and  dignity  to  government.  The 
government  of  no  great  nation,  that  was  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  fliepherd  ftate,  leems  ever  to 
have  derived  the  greater  part  of  its  public  re- 
venue from  fuch  fources. 

R  4,  ,  Lanr 
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B  Op  K  Land  is  a  fond  of  a  more  ftable  and  pentfi^. 
ncnt  nature  5  and  the  rent  of  public  lands^  ac- 
cordingly, has  been  the  principal  fouroe  of  th$ 
public  revenue  of  many  a  great  nation  that 
was  much  advanced  beyond  the  fhepherd  ftate. 
From  the  produce  orrejit  of  the  public  lands^ 
the  ancient  republics  of  Greece  and  Italy  dep- 
rived, for  a  long  time,  the  greater  part  of  that 
revenue  which  defrayed  the  neceffary  expences 
of  the  commonwealth.  The  rent  of  the  crown 
lands  conftitute4  for  a  long  time  the  greater 
part  of  the  revenue  of  the  ancient  ibvereighs  ot 
Eyrope. 

War  and  the  preparation  for  war,  arc  the 
two  circumftances  which  in  modern  times  occa- 
fion  the  greater  part  of  the  ncceflkry  expence  of 
all  great  ftates.  But  in  the  ancient  republics  of 
Greece  and  Italy  every  citizen  was  a  foldier> 
who  both  ferved  and  pr^pired  himfelf  for  lervice 
at  his  own  expence.  Neither  ^f  thofc  two  cir- 
cumftances, therefore,  coyld  occafion  any  very 
confiderable  expence  to  the  ftatc.  The  rent  of 
a  very  moderate  landed  eftate  might  be  folly 
fufEcient  for  defraying  all  the  other  neceflJuy  ex- 
pences of  government. 

Im  the  ancient  monarchies  of  Europe,  the 
manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  times  fufficiently 
prepared  the  gi;eat  body  of  the  people  for  warj 
and  when  they  took  the  field,  they  were,  by  thq 
condition  of  their  feudal  tenures,  to  be  main- 
tained, either  at  their  own  expence,  or  at  that 
of  their  immediate  lords,  without  bringing  any 
new  charge  upon  the  fovereign.     The  other  ex- 

penceSb 
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penccs  of  government  were,  the  greater  part  of  c  ha  r. 
them,  very  moderate.  The  adminiftration  of 
juftice,  it  has  been  fliown,  inftead  of  being  a 
caufc  of  expence,  was  a  fource  of  revenue.  The 
labour  of  the  country  people,  for  three  days 
before  aind  for  three  days  after  harveft,  wai 
thought  a  fund  fufficient  for  making  and  main* 
taining  all  the  bridges,  highways,  and  other 
public  works  which  the  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try was  fuppofed  to  require..  In  thofe  days  the 
principal  expence  of  the  fovereign  feems  to  have 
confifted  in  the  maintenance  of  his  own  family 
and  houfhold.  The  officers  of  his  houfliold,  ac- 
cordingly, were  then  the  great  officers  of  ftate: 
The  lord  treafurer  received  his  rents.  The  lord 
fteward  and  lord  chamberlain  looked  after  the 
cxpencc  of  his  femily.  The  care  of  his  ftables 
was  committed  to  the  lord  conftable  and  the  lord 
marfhal.  His  houfes  were  all  built  in  the  form 
of  caftles,  and  fecm  to  have  been  the  principal 
fortrefles  which  he  poffeffed.  The  keeper*  of 
thofe  houfes  or  caffles  might  be  confidered  a§  a 
fort  of  military  governors.  They  feem  to  have 
been  the  only  military  officers  whom  it  was  ne- 
ccfTary  to  maintain  in  time  of  peace.  In  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  the  rent  of  a  great  landed  eftate  might, 
upon  ordinary  occafions,  very  well  defray  all  the 
necefllary  expences  of  governnwnt. 

In  the  prefent*  ftate  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
civilized  monarchies  of  Europe,  the  rent  of  all 
the  lands  in  the  country,  managed  as  they  pro- 
bably would  be  if  they  all  bebnged  to  one  pro- 
prietor, would  fcarcc  perhaps  amount  to  the  or- 
dinary 
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M  o  o  K  dinary  revenue  which  they  levy  vpon  fbe  pee^ 
even  in  peaceable  cimes.  The  ordiqary  r^veiwe 
of  Great  Britain,  for  exaoaj^,  including  not 
©nly  what  is  jieceflary  for  defraying  the  current 
cxpen$:e  of  tfce  year,  but  for  paying  tha  intereft 
of  the  public  debts,  and  for  finking  a  part  of 
the  capital  of  dicfe  debts^  aniounts  to  ypward^ 
of  ten  millions  a  year.  But  the  land  tax,  at  four 
ihillings  in  the  pound,  falls  (hort  of  two  nul- 
lions  a  yean  This  land  taiic,  as  it  is  called, 
however,  is  fuppofed  to  be  o©e-fifth,  not  only 
of  the  rent  of  all  the  land,  but  of  that  of  all  the 
houfirs,  and  of  the  intereft  of  aU  the 'capital  ftock 
of  Great  Britain,  that  part  of  it  only  excepted 
which  is  eiAer  lent  to  the  public,  or  employed 
us  farming  ftock  in  the  cultivation  of  land.  A 
very  confidcrable  part  of  the  produce  of  thi*  taic 
urifes  from  the  rent  of  houfc^  md  the  intereft 
of  Capital  ftock.  The  iand-taa:  of  the  city  of 
London,  for  example,  at  four  (hillings  in  the 
pound,  amounts  to  123,399/.  6  s.  ^  d.  That  of 
the  city  of  Weftminfter,  to  63,0951/,  is.  ^d. 
That  of  the  palaces  of  Whitehall  and  St.  Jtimes's^ 
to  30,7  54  L  6  s.  2^-  A  certain  proportion  of  the 
land  tax  is  in  the  fame  manner  aflefled  upon  all 
the  other  cities  and  towns  coporatc  in  the  kii;^^ 
dom,  and  arifes  almoft  altogether,  either  frorai 
the  rent  of  houfes,  or  from  what  is  fuppofed  to 
be  the  intereft  of  trading  a^id  capital  ftock. 
According  to  the  eftioiation,  therefore,  by  which 
Great  Britain  is  rated  to  the  land-tax,  the  M'hol? 
mafs  of  revenue  arifing  from  the  rent  of  all  the 
lands,  from  that  of  all  tlie  houfe»,  and  from  the 
4  intereft 
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imereft  cf  .all  the  taipkal  ftock,  that  part  of  it  .1?  «  ^  f . 
«ily>  esce^ed  xrfiith  is   either  kat  to  the  pub- 
Be,    or    sewipiDyed  in   the   cultivation  of   land, 
4oes  not  cxxxcd  ten  millions  fterliflg  a  year,  tl^ 
'Ordinary  retrcnTjc  \rhich  govermnent  levies  vpon 
the  peo^e  seven  ia  jmaceaMe  times*     The  efti^ 
xnataoa  by  sriiich  Great  Britain  is  rated  tio  the 
iand-tax.  js^  no  do9dbc»    takiag  the  whole  king'- 
idom  at  an  average^  ^cry  much  below  the  real 
•vakie ;   thoiugh  in  fcveral  particular  counties  and 
diftri^ls  it   is    faid  to  be  nearly  equal  to  thaf 
vaAx^.      The  nent  of  die  iatads  alone,  esdufive 
f>f  that  txf -hoafes,  ami  of  the  intaercft  of  ibock^ 
Juis   by  many  people  been  eftimat^  at  t^icsenty 
miliions^  an  eftimation  tnade  in  a  great  mcafure 
mt  r^andoiYi^  and  ^hich,  I  :^nehend,  is  as  Hkety 
m  be  ^bove  «is  below  the  truths     But  if  the 
iftnds  *of  Great  Britain,   in  the  preiettt  Aate  iof 
their  (3ukivation, .  do  not  afford  a  iient  of  morre 
than  twenty  millions  a  j^ar,  they  could  not  weD 
afiwd    the  hnif,  moft  probably  not  the  fourths 
part  of  that  rent,  if  they  all  belonged  to  a.  fingle 
proprietor,  and  were   piot   under  the  negligent, 
enpenfive,    and    Qpprefllve   inanagement  of  his 
feftors  aftd  agents.      The  cro^^i  lands  of  Great 
Britain  do  not  at  prdent  afford  the  fourth  part 
of  the^  rent,    which  could  probably  be  drawn 
from  them  if  they  were  the  property  of  private 
pcrfens.      If  the  crown   lands   were  more  e^- 
tenfive,  it  is  probable  they  woi*ki  be  ftill  worfe 
managed. 

'   Th!e    revenue    ^ich  the   great  body  of  the 
people  derives  from  land  is  in  propoition,   not 

to 
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B  o^o  K  to  the  rent,  but  to  the  produce  of  the  land. 
The  whole  annual  produce  of  the  land  »of  every 
country,  if  wc  except  what  is  referved  for  feed, 
IS  either  annually  confumed  by  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  or  exchanged  for  fomething  elfe 
that  is  confuitred  by  the|i;n.  Whatever  keeps 
down  the  produce  of  the  land  below  what  it 
would  otherwifc  rife  to,  keeps  down  the  revenue 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  ftill  more  than 
it  does  that  of  the  proprietors  of  land.  The 
rent  of  land,  that  portion  of  the  produce  which 
belongs  to  the  proprietors,  is  fcarce  anywhere 
in  Great  Britain  fuppofed  to  be  more  than  a 
third  part  of  the  whole  produce.  If  the  land, 
which  in  one  (late  of  cultivation  affords  a  rent 
of  ten  millions  fterling  a  year,  wottld  in  another 
aiSbrd  a  rent  of  twenty  millions ;  the  rent  being, 
in  both  cafes,  fuppofed  a  third  part  of  the  pro- 
duce 5  the  revenue  of  the  proprietors  would  be 
lefs  than  it  otherwife  might  be  by  ten  millions 
a  year  only ;  but  the  revenue  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people  woyld  be  left,  than  it  otherwife 
might  be  by  thirty  millions  a  year,  deduding- 
only  what  would  be  aecciTary  for  feed.  The 
population  of  the  country  would  be  left  by  the 
number  of  people  which  thirty  millions  a  year, 
dedufting  always  the  feed,  could  maintain,  ac- 
cording to  the  particular  mode  of  living  and 
expence  which  might  take  place  in  the  different 
ranks  of  men  among  whom  the  remainder  was, 
diflributed. 

Though  there  is  not  at  prefent,  in  Europe, 
any  civilized  ftatc  of  any  kind  which  derives  the^ 

greater: 
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greater  part  of  its  public  revenue  from  the  rent  chap. 
of  lands  which  are  the  property  of  the  ftate ;   yet, 
in  all  the  great  monarchies  of  Europe,  there  are 
ftiU  many  large  trafts  of  land  which  belong  to 
the    crown.      They    are    generally   foreft;    and 
fometimes    foreft  where,    after  travelling  feveral 
miles,  you  will  fcarce  find  a  fingle  tree;    a  mera 
wafte  and  lofs  of  country  in  refpeft  both  of  pro-^ 
duce  and  population.     In  every  great  monarchy 
of  Europe  the   fale  of  the  crown  lands  would 
produce  a  very  large  fum  of  money,  which,  if 
applied    to    the   payment  of   the    public   debts, 
would    deliver   from   mortgage  a  much  greater 
revenue   than  any  which  thofe  lands  have  ever 
afforded    to    the    crown.      In    countries  where 
lands,  improved  and  cultivated  very  highly,  and 
yielding  at  the  time  of  fale  as  great  a  rent  as  can 
eafily  be  got  from  them,  commonly  fell  at  thirty 
years  purchafej    the   unimproved,  uncultivated, 
and  low-rented  crown  lands   might  y^ell  be  ex- 
pefted  to  fell  at  forty,  fifty,  or  fixty  years  pur- 
chafe.      The    crown    might    innunediately   enjoy 
the  revenue  which  this  great  price  would  redeem 
from  mortgage.     In  the  courfe  of  a  few  years 
it  would  probably  enjoy  another  revenue.     When^ 
the  crown   lands  had   become  private  property, 
they  would,    in  the  courfe  of  ^  few  years,   be- 
come well-improved  and  well-cultivated.      Th^ 
increafe  of  their  produce  would  increafe  the  po- 
pulatipn  of  the  country,  by  augmenting  the  re- 
venue and  confumption  of  the  people.     But  the 
revenue  which  the  crown  derives  from  the  du- 
ties  of  cuftoms    and    cxcifc,    would  necefTarily 

increafe 
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increaie   ^th  tke  feremie  and  con&tcnptioa  dT 
the  pe(q)le* 

Thb  revcmic  wkich,  in  any  civiliiid  mo-, 
narchy,  the  crown  derives  from  the  crown  handsy 
though  k  appears  to  coft  nothing  to  kdividuals; 
in  reality  ctrfts  more  to  the  fociety  than  perhaps 
any  other  ^qual  revenue  which  the  cro^wn  enjoySr 
It  would,  in  a}l  cafes,  be  for  the  mterefi:  of  the 
foc'ietf  to  replace  this  reveflue  to  thij  crown  by 
ibme  other  equa)  revenue,  and  to  divide  the 
lands  annong  the  people,  which  could  not  weU 
be  done  bett3er,  perhaps,  than  by  expofing  ?hem 
to  public  fale. 

Lands,  for  the  purpofcjs  of  pleafure  and  mag* ' 
nificence,  parks,  gardens,  puUk  walks,  &c. 
pofleffions  which  are  every  where  confidered  as 
caufcs  of  expence,  not  as  Iborces  of  revenue,  feem 
to  be  the  only  lands  which,  in  a  great  and  civi« 
lized  monarchy,  ought  to  belong  to  the  crown. 

Public  ftock  and  public  lands,  therefore,  the 
two  fourccs  of  revenue  which  may  peculiarly  be- 
long to  the  fovereign  or  commonwealth,  bein^  both 
improper  and  infufficient  funds  for  defraying  the 
neceffary  expence  of  any  great  and  civilized  ftate ; 
it  remains  that  this  expence  mufl:>  the  greater  part 
of  it,  be  defrayed  by  taxes  of  one  kind  or  another  i 
the  people  contributing  a  part  of  their  own  private 
revenue  in  order  to  make  up  a  public  revenue  to 
the  fovereign  or  commonwealtli. 
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PART    II; 
Of  Taxes. 

^T^HE  private  revenue  of  individuals,  it  has 
*•  been  fhewn  in  the  firft  book  of  this  Inquiry^ 
arifes  akinuttely  fronri  three  different  fources; 
Rent,  Proiit>  and  Wages.  Every  tax  muft 
findly  be  paki  from  fome  one  or  odier  of  thofe 
three  different  forts  of  revenue^  or  frooi  all  of 
them  indiffeiently*  I  fliall  endeavour  to*  give 
the  beft  account  i  cah>  firft,  of  thofe  taxes  which, 
it  is  intended,  fhoiid  fadl  upon  rent ;  fecond- 
ly,  of  th(^  which,  it  is  intended,  fliould  fall 
upon  profit;  thirdly,  of  thofe  which,,  it  is  m~ 
tended,  fhould  fall  i^pon  Wi^es$  and,  fourthly, 
of  t^ofe  which,  it  is  intended,  fhould  fall  indif- 
ferently upon  aU. thofe  three  different  fburce^  of 
private  rtvcnue.  The  particular  confideration  o^ 
each  of  thefe  four  different  forts  of  taxes  will  divide 
the  iecond  part  of  diiC  prefent  chapter  into  four 
articles,  three  of  which  will  require  feveral  other 
fubdivifions.  Many  of  thofe  taxes,  it  will  appear 
from  the  following  review,  are  not  Qnally  paid 
from  the  fund,  or  fource  of  revenue,  upon  which 
it  was  intended  they  fhould  fall. 

Before  I  enter  upgo  the  examination  of  parti- 
cular taxes,  it  is  neceffary  to  premii^  the  four  fol- 
lowing maxims  with  regard  to  taxes  in  general* 

L  The  fubjedls  of  every  ffcatc  ought  to  con- 
tribute towards  the  fupport  of  the  government, 
as  nearly  as  poflible,  in  proportion  to  their  re- 
fpedtive  abilities  i    that  is,  in  proportion  to  the 

revenue 
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revenue  which  they  rclpeftively  enjoy  under  the 
protc6lion  of  the  ilate.  The  expence  of  govern-^ 
ment  to  the  individuals  of  a  great  nation>  is  like 
the  expence  of  managenriertt  to  the  joint  tenants 
of  a  great  eftate,  who  are  all  dbliged  to  con- 
tribute in  proportion  to  their  rcfpcdlivc  interefts 
in  the  eftate.  In  the  obfervation  or  negleft  of 
this  maxim  conlifts^  what  is  called  the  equality 
or  inequality  of  taxation^  Every  tax,  it  muft  be 
obferved  once  for  all,  which  falls  finaUy  upon 
one  only  of  the  three  forts  of  revenue  above  men- 
tioned, is  neceifarily  unequal,  in  fo  far  as  it  does 
not  aiFe£b  the  other  two.  In  the  following  exa-- 
mination  of  different  taxes  I  (hall  feldom  take 
much  further  notice  of  this  Ibrt  of  inequality, 
but  Ihall,  in  nK>ft  cafes,  confine  my  obfervation^ 
to  that  inequality  which  is  occafioned  by  a  parti- 
cular ux  filing  unequally  even  upon  that  par- 
ticular fort  of  private  revenue  which  is  afiefted 
by  iti 

II.  The  tax  which  each  individual  is  bound  to 
pay  ought  to  be  certaiii,  and  not  arbitrary.  The 
time  of  payment;  the  ikianner  of  payment,  the 
quantity  to  be  paid,  ought  all  to  be  clear  and 
plain  to  the  contributor,  and  to  every  Othfer  pfer- 
fon.  Where  it  is  otherwile,  every  perlbn  Ibbjeft 
to  the, tax  is  put  more  or  lefs  in  the  power  of  the 
tax-gatherer,  who  can  either  aggravate  the  tax 
upon  any  obnoxious  contributor,  or  extort,  by 
the  terror  of  fuch  aggravation,  fome  pref?nt  or 
perquifite  to  himfelf.  The  uncertainty  of  taxa- 
tion encourages  the  infolence  and  favours  the  cor- 
ruption of  ^n  order  of  men  who  arc  naturally  un- 
popular,^ 
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J^pular,  even  where  they  are  neither  infolcnt  nor 
corrupt.  The  certainty  of  what  each  individual 
ought  to  pay  is>  in  taxation;  a  i^iattcr  of  fo  great 
importance,  that  a  very  conficJcrttble  degree  of 
inequality,  it  appears,  I  believe,  from  the  expe- 
rience of  all  nations,  h  not  near  fo  great  an  evil 
as  a  very  fmall  degree  of  uncertainty. 

III.  Every  tax  ought  to  be  levied  at  the  timC) 
or  in  the  manner,  in  which  it  is  moft  likely  to  be 
tonVenient  for  the  contributor  to  pay  it.  A  t;at. 
upon  the  rent  of  land  or  of  houfes,  payable  at  tl 
fame  term  at  which  fuch  rents  are  ufually  paii 
is  levied  at  the  time  when  it  is  moft  likely  to  be 
tonvenient  for  the  contributor  to  pay  5  or>  when 
he  is  moflr  likely  to  have  wherewithal  to  pay. 
Taxes  upon  fuch  confumable  goods  as  are  articles 
of  luxury,  are  all  finally  paid  by  the  confumer, 
and  generally  in  a  manner  that  is  very  convenient 
for  him.  He  pays  them  by  little  and  little,  as  he 
has  occafion  to  buy  the  goods.  As  he  is  at  li- 
berty too>  either  to  buy,  or  not  to  buy,  as  he 
pleafes,  it  muft  be  his  own  fault  if  he  ever  fuffers 
any  confiderable  inconvenjency  frofn  fuch  taxes. 

IV.  Every  tax  ought  to  be  fo  contrived  as 
both  to  take  out  and  to  keep  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  people  as  littfe  as  poffible,  over  and  above 
what  it  brings  into  the  public  ^treafury  of  the 
ftate.  A  tax  may  either  take  out  or  keep  out  gf 
the  pockets  of  the  people  a  great  deal  more  than 
it  brings  into  the  public  treafury,  in  the  four 
following  ways.  Firft,  the  levying  of  it*  may 
reqiiirie  a  great  number  of  officers,  whofe  falaries 
may  cat  t^  the  greater  part  of  the  j^roduce  of  the 

Vol.  III.  S  tax. 
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tax,  and  whole  perquilites  may  impofe  another 
additional  tax  upon  the  people.  Secondly^  {t 
may  obftrud  the  induftry  of  the  people,  and  dis- 
courage them  from  applying  to  certain  branches 
of  bufinefs  which  might  give  maintenance  and 
employment  to  great  multitudes.  While  it 
obliges  the  people  to  pay,  it  may  thus  diminifli,' 
or  perhaps  deftroy,  fome  of  the  fiinds  which 
.  might  enable  them  more  eafily  to  do  fo.  Thirdly, 
.by  the  forfeitures  and  other  penalties  which  thofb 
unfortunate  individuals  incur  who  attempt  un- 
fuccefsfuUy  to  evade  the  tax,  it  may  frequendy 
]ruin  them,  and  thereby  put  an  end  to  the  benefit 
which  the  community  might  have  received  from 
the  employment  of  their  capitals.  An  injudici- 
ous tax  offers  a  great  temptation  to  fmuggling* 
Put  the  penalties  of  finuggling  muit  rife  in  pro- 
. portion  to  the  temptation.  The  law,  contrary  to 
all  the  ordinary  principles  of  juftic^,  firft  creates 
the  temptation,  and  then  pu nifties  thofe  who  yield 
to  iti  and  it  commonly  enhances  the  punifhment 
too  in  proportion  to  the  very  circumftance  which 
ought  certainly  to  alleviate  it,  the  temptation  to 
commit  the  crime*.  Fourthly,  by  fubjefting 
the  people  to  the  frequent  vifits  and  the  odious 
examination  of  the  tax-gatherers,  it  may  expofe 
them  to  much  unneceffary  trouble,  vexation,  and 
oppreffion;  and  though  vexation  is  not,  ftriftly 
fpeaking,  expence,  it  is  certainly  equivalent  to 
the  expence  at  which  every  man  would  be  will- 
ing to  redeeni  himfelf  from  it. '  It  is  in  fome  one 
or  other  of  thefe  four  different  ways  diat  taxes 

:    *  .See.  Skcicbes  of  the  Hiflory  of  MaD>  page  474.  &  fe^. 
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are  frequently  fo  much  more  burdenfome  to  the  c  h  a  p: 
people  than  they  are  benefifcial  to  the  fovereign. 

The  evident  juftice  and  utility  of  the  fore- 
going maxims  have  recommended  them  more  or 
lefs  to  the  attention  of  all  nations.  All  nations 
have  endeavoured,  to  the  heft  of  their  judgment, 
to  render  their  taxes  as  'equal  as  they  could  con- 
trive 5  as  certain,  as  convenient  to  the  contri- 
butor, both  in  the  time  and  in  the  mode  of  pay- 
ment, and  in  proportion  to  the  revenue  which 
they  brought  to  the  prince,  as  little  burdenfome 
to  the  people.  The  following  ihort  review  of  fome 
of  the  principal  taxes  which  have  taken  place  in 
different  ages  and  countries  will  fhow,  that  the 
endeavours  of  all  nations  have  not  in  thii  refpeft 
been'  equally  fuccefsful. 

A  R  T  I  c  L  E     I. 
Taxes  upon  Rent.     Taxes  upon  the  Rent  cf  Land. 

A  Tax  upon  the  rent  of  land  may  either  be 
irtipofed  according  to  a  certain  canon,  every 
diftria  being  valued  at  a  certain  rent,  which 
ValiUtion  is  not  afterwards  to  be  altered;  or  it 
may  be  impofed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  vary  with 
every  variation  in'  the  real  rent  of  the  land,  and 
to  rife  or  fall  with  the  improvement  or  declcnfion 
of  its  Cultivation. 

A  LAND-TAX  which,  like  that  of  Great  Britain, 
Is  affefTed  upon  each  diftrid  according  to  a  cer- 
tain invariable  canon,  though  it  (hould  be  equal 
at. the  time  of  its"  firft  eftabliihment,  neceffarily 
becomes  unequal  in  procefs  of  time,  according 
•        S  2  .  to 
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BOOK  to  tlic  unequal  degrees  of  improvement  or  ncgle^ 
■^  -'/  _.   in  the  Cultivation  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
coi^ntry.      Ip  England,  the  valuation^  gccording 
.    to  whidi  the  different  cotintics  and  pariftics  were 
?iffeff#  to   the  land-ta»  by  the  4tb  of  William 
and  Mary,  was  vc^ry  unecjual  even  at  its  firft  efta- 
bliihment*      This  tax,  therefore,  fo  far  offends 
againfl  the  fjrft  of  the  four  maxinrar  above-men- 
fi'oned.      It  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the   other 
three.     It  is  perfectly  certain.     The  time  of  pay*, 
ment  for  the  taxy  being  the  fame  as  that  for  the 
rent,  is  as  convenient  as  it  can  be  to  the  contri- 
butcM*.     Though  the  kndlord  is  in  all  cafes  th«^^ 
real  contributor,  the  tax  is  commonly  advanced 
by  the  ten^t,  to  whom  the  lanidlord  is  oblige4 
to  allow  it  in  the  payment  of  the  rent.     This  tax 
is  levied  by  z  much  fmaller  number  of  officers^ 
than  any   other  whkh  affords  nearly  the  fame 
revenue.    As  the  tax  upon  each  diftrift  does  not 
rife  with  the  rife  of  the  rent,  the  fovereign  does 
not  iharc  in  the  profits  of  the  iandlwd*s  improve- 
ments*     Thofe   improvements  fon^etimes    con- 
tribute, indeed,    to  the  difcharg?   of  the  othqr 
landlords  of  the  diftrid.     But  the  aggravation  of 
the  tax,  which  this  may  fometimes  occafxon  upoa 
a  partiarlar  eftatc,  is  always  fo  very  fmall,  that 
it  never  can  difcourage  thofe  inriproyements,  nor 
keep  down  the  produce  of  the  land  below  what 
it  would  otherwife  rife  to.     As  it  has.  no  tendency 
to  diminifh  the  quantity,  it  can   have  none  ^> 
»aife  the  price  of  that  produce.     It  does  not  ob- 
ftruft  the  induftry  of  the  people.     It  Jubjedts  the; 
landlord    to  no  other  inconveniency  befides  thq 
unavoidable"  one  of  paying  the  tax. 

12  The 
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The  advantage,  however,  wfech  the  landlofd 
has  derived  fronft  the  invariable  fconftancy  of  the 
valuation  by  which  all  the  fends  of  Grealt  Britairt 
are  rated  to  the  land-tax,  hajs  been  principally 
owing  to  fbnne  circumftanccs  altogether  extrane-* 
ons  to  the  nature  of  the  tax. 

It  has  be^n  owing  in  part  to  the  great  profpe- 
rity  of  almoflt  evei^y  part  of  the  country,  the  renti 
X)f  almoft  all  ihe  cftates  of  Great  Britain  having, 
fince  the  tini^  when  this  valuation  was  firft  efta- 
blilhed,  bden  continuaUy  rifing,  and  fcarce  any 
of  them  having  fallen.  The  landlords,  therefore, 
have  almoft  all  gained  the  difference  between  the 
tax  which  they  would  have  paid',  accordliig  to 
the  prefcnt  rent  of  their  eflrat^js,  arid  that  whicll 
they  actually  pay  according  tb  the  ancient  valua- 
tion. Had  the  ftate  of  the  country  been  different, 
had  rents  been  gradually  falling  in  confequence  of^ 
the  declenfion  of  cultivation,  the  landlords  would 
alnioft  ail  have  loft  this  difference.  In  the  ftate 
of  things  which  has  happened  to  take  place  fince 
the  revolution,  the  conftancy  of  the  valuation 
has  been  advantageous  to  the  landlord  and  hurt* 
j^lto  the  fovcreign.  In  a  different  ftate  of  things 
ix  might  have  been  advantageous  to  the  fove- 
reign  and  hurtful  to  the  landlord, 

Aa^the  tax  is  made  payable  in  money,  fo  the 
valuation  of  the  land  is  cxprefled  in  money. 
Since  the  eftablifhment  of  this  valuation  the  value 
of  filver  has  been  pretty  uniform,  and  there  has 
been  no  alteration  in  the  ftandard  of  the  coin 
cither  as  to  weight  or  fineoefs.  Had  filver  rifcn 
confidcrably  in  h?  yriuc,  as-  it-  fccms-  ta  have  done 
S3  in 
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B  0  0  K  in  the  courfe  of  the  two  centuries  which  preceded 
%■  J  ■»  the  difcovery  of  the  mines  of  America,  the. 
conftancy  of  the  valuation  might  have  proved 
very  oppreffive.  to  the  landlord.  Had  filver  fallen 
confiderably  in  its  value,  as  it  certainly  did  for 
about  a  century  at  leaft  after  the  difcovery  of 
thofe  mines,  the  fame  conftancy  of  valuation 
would  have  reduced  very  much  this  branch  of  the 
revenue  of  the  fovereign.  Had .  any  confiderable 
alteration  been  niade  in  the  ftandard  of  the 
money,  either  by  finking  the  fame  quantity  of 
filver  to  a  lower  denomination,  or  by  raifing  it  tq 
a  higher  J  had  an  ounce  of  filver,  for  example, 
7nftead  of  being  coined  into  five  (hillings  and 
twopence,  been  coined,  either  into  pieces  which 
bore  fo  low  a  denomination  as  two  ihillings  and 
feven -pence,  or  into  pieces  which  bore  fo  high  a 
one  as:  ten  Ihillings  and  four- pence,  it  would  ia 
the  one  cafe  have  hurt  the  revenue  of  the  pro-i 
prietor,  in  the  other  that  of  the  fovereign,  . 
.  In  .  circumftances,  therefore,  fomewhat  dif. 
fcrent  from  thofe  which  have  adually  tdjien 
place,  this  conftancy  9f  valuation  might  have 
been  a  very  great  inconveniency,  either  to.the^ 
contributors,  or  to. the  commonwealth.  .  In  the 
courfe  of  ages  fuch  circumftances,  howcvefj 
rnuft,'  at  fovne.  time  or  other,  happen..  But 
though  empires,  like  all  the  other,  works  of  men, 
^have  all  hitherto  proved  tportal^  yet  every  empire 
aims  at  immortality.  Every  conftitution,  there- 
fore, v^^hich.  it  is  meant  fliould  be.  as  permanent 
as  the  e-mpire  itfelf,  ought'  to  be  conyenient>  not 
in  certain  circumftances  only,  but. in  .all  circum- 
;  ftances'  j 
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ftanccs;  or  ought  to  be  foited,  not  to  thofe  dr-  <^^^^A  p. 
cumftances  which  aire  tranfitory,  oocafional^  Or 
accidental,  but  to  thofe  which  are  neceltarx  aJid 
therefore  always  the  fame- 
:  A  TAX  upon  the  rent  of  land  which  varies  with* 
every  variation  of  the, rent,  or  which  rifes  and 
falls  according  to  the  improvement  or  negleft  o£ 
<;Mltivation,  is  recommended  by  that  fedt  of  men 
^f  letters  in  France,  who  call  themfdyes  th© 
cecononoifts,  as  the  moft  equitable  ^  of  all  taxes? 
All  taxes,  tl>ey  pretend,  fall  ultimate!]?  :updn;  tba 
Bent  of  land,  and  ought  therefore  to  he  impded 
(equally  upon  the  fund  which*  miift^  finally! pay: 
tbem«  That  all  taxes  ought  to  fall  as  equally  asi 
poffible  upon*  the  fund  which  .muft  finally !payi 
them,  is  certainly  true.  But.  without  entering 
into  the  difagreeable  difcuffiomcrfi  the  linctaphy^ 
fical  argunaents  by  which  thty  fupport  :tlieir.ivcryi 
ingenious  theory, ,  it  .will  fufficieiitly  agpf  fu,  ir^mb 
the  following  review,  wiiat.iare  the  taxes,  whk^ 
fall  finally  upoq .  the  i^^nt  of  the  land,'  and  what) 
are  thofe  which  &U'.&iaUy  upon  fome  b^hior  foAd*  i 
In  the  Venetian  territory  all  the  arable  landsl 
which  are  given  in  kafe  to  farn>ers  arc  .taxed  at  a 
tenth  of  the  rent**  The  leafes  anc.  recorded  im 
a  public  regifter  which  is  kept  hy^  the  -officers} 
of  revenue  in  each  province  or  diftrift..  .  Whenr 
the  proprietor  cultivates  his  own  lands,  they,  arci 
valued  according  to  an  equitable  eftimation,  and' 
he  is  allowed  a  dedudion  of  one-fifth  of  the  taxy 
fo  that  for  fuch  lands  he  pays  only  eight  inftead* 
©f  ten  per  cent,  of  the  fuppofed  rent. 

*  Memoires  concernant  les  Droits,  p.  zj^o^  241. 
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B-(KQ7(  A  lAHi>-TAX  of  this  Jdnd  is  certaioly  now 
equaji  than  the  Iwd-tax  of  EngbuxL  it  might 
tkoty  perhaps^  be  altc^ether  fi>  certain^  and  the 
afTcifmenc  of  the  tax  mi^  freqtieiiity  ocnfioa  » 
good  ck^  moire  .  (rouble  to  the  landlord  It 
lit^ht  tioio  he  a  good  deal  more  expenfive  in  d)e 
fcvying/ 

Such  a  fy&em  of  adminiftration^  however, 
night  perhapa  be  contrived  as.  wQuld>  in  a  grear 
xaeafiirey  bpdi  prevent,  t&as  uncectaiiity  and  mod^* 
nte  thk  expence. 

Thb  laadloifd  md  tenant^  for  example^  might 
phstif  be  oiidiged  to  rcconl  their  kafe  in  a 
public  r^ifter*.  Proper  pe&alties  might  be  «n- 
aded  againft  concealiiig  or  mifteprefeating  an^ 
p(  d»  eondhioi^  s  and  if  part  of  thofe  penalties 
nitre  p>  be  paid  to>  either  of  the  two  parties  wh& 
informed  agaifift  and  convifted  the  other  of  fuch 
OMCtalmeDt,  or  mit^epreientatnon^  it  would  ef^ 
kSkoMy  dt«er  them  from  comtKning  together  m 
order  ti^  defraud  die  public  revenue.  All  die 
condbnons  of  the  kafe  might  be  fuffici^dy  known 
fiom  fuch  a  record. 

SoAtt  landlords,  inftead  of  raifing  ^e  rent^ 
idle  3.  fine  for  the  renewal  of  the  leafe.  This 
l^nadtice  is  in  moft  cafes  the  expedient  of  a  fpend- 
thrifty  who  for  a»  fum  of  ready  money  fells  a 
fiicure  revenue  of  much  greater  value.  It  is  in 
mofl:  Gafes,  therefore,  hurtful  to  the  landlord. 
It  is  frequently  hurtful  to  d)e  tenant,  and  it 
is  always  hurtful  to  the  community.  It  fre- 
quently takes  from  the  tenant  fo  great  a  part  of 
his  cajpital,  and  thereby  diminishes  fo  much  his 
ability  to    cultivate   the  land,    that  he  finds  it 

more 
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moft  ^Jfeolt  fa  pay  a  (mail  rent  than  it  vvowW  en  A^ 
odierwife  have  been  to  pay  a  great  one.  Wfiar- 
rrer  t^inilhes  his  abiJity  to  cultivate,  ncceffarHf 
keeps  down,  below  what  it  would  othcrwife  have' 
be«n,  the  moft  iiwportant  part  of  the  rerentrc  of 
the  comirmiiity.  By  rendering  the  ta^i  upon  ftich 
fines  a  good  deal  heavier  than  upon  thd  ordi- 
wry  rent,  tMs;  baitfol  pra-ftice  might  be  dif- 
csttBtngcdy  m  tdoBe  no  fmall  advantage?  of  ail  dM 
dcfiereoc  parties  concerned,  of  the  lancflof^d,  of  the 
ttenanc^  ^  the  fovere^n;,  and  of  tHe  whole  com-^ 
munity. 

SoMjat  leafts  prefcribe  ta  the  tenant  a  ceftaitt 
mode  of  coitivation,  and  a  cert^  fucceffion  of 
crops  during  ti^  whole  continuance  of  the  leafed' 
This  condition,  whi<jh  is  generally  the  efFeft  of 
riie  landlord's  conceit  of  his  own  foperior  know^- 
ledge  (a.  conceit  in  naoft  cafes  very  ill  founded), 
pQ^8  always  to  be  confidered  as  an  additional 
jf€M',  as  a  rent  in  fervtce  inftcad  of  a  renii'Tli 
money.  In  order  to-  difaowrigc  the  praftite, 
which  is  generally  a  foolKh  one,'  this  fpecies  tf 
rent  might  be  valued  radier  high,  and  confe- 
quencly  taxed  fomewhat  higher  than  common 
money  rents.  >     j 

Some  landlords,  inftead  of  a  rent  in  money, 
i^equire  a  rent  in  kind,  in  corn^  cattle,  poultry, 
wine,  oil,  &c.  others  •  again  require  a  rent  in  fer^ 
vice.  Such  rents  are  always  more  hurtful  to  the 
tenant  than  beneficial  to  the  landlord.  They 
either  take  more  or  keep  more  our  of  the  pdckec 
of  the  former,  than  they  put  into  that  of  the 
Jiattcr,     Jn  every  country  where  they  take  plice, 

the 
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9  o^p  K  the  tenants  ape  popr  .and  beggarly,  pretty  mijcii 
according. to  the  degree  in  which  they  take  place. 
By  valuing,  in, the^ fame  nnanner,  fuch  reiits  ra-. 
ther  high,  and  coniequently  taxing  theqx  ibnaewhat 
higher  .than  common  money  rents,  a  practice  which 
ip  hurtful. to  the  whole  community  migjit;  perhaps^ 
be  fujfEciently  difcouraged.    .  ^ 

When  .  the  landlord  chofe .  to  occupy .  himfeK  ^ 
part  of  hi$  own  lands,  the  rent  might  be  valued 
according  to  an  equitable  arbitration;  :<£  the 
&rmers  and/lac^lords  in  the  neighbourhood,  .and 
a  moderate  abatement  of  the  tax  might  be 
granted  to  him,  in  the  fame  manner .  ase  in  the 
.ycnetian  territory  -,  provided  the  rent .  of  the 
Unds  which  he  occjupied  did  not  exceed  a  certaift 
fxm.  It  is  of  importance  that  the  lancSord 
ihould  be  encouraged  to  cultivate  a  part  of  his 
own  land.  His  capital  is  generally  greater  than 
tfhat  of  the  tenant,  and  with  lefs  fkill  he  can  frcr 
quently  raife  a  greater  produce.  The  landlord 
can  afford  to  try  experiments,  and  is  generally 
difpdfed  to  do  fo.  His  unfuccefsful  experi- 
ments occafion  only  a  moderate  lofs  to  himfclf. 
His  fuccefsful  ones  contribute  to  the  improve- 
ment and  better  cultivation  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. It  might  be  of  importance,  however,  that 
the  abatement  of  the  tax  fhould  encourage  him 
m  cultivate  to  a  certain  extent  only.  If  the 
landlords  fhoul^,  the  greater  part  of  them,  be 
tempted  to.  farm  the  whole  of  their  own  lands, 
the  country  (inftead  of  fober  and  induftrious 
tenants,  who  are  bound  by  their  own  intereft  to 
cuMvate  as  Well  as   their  capital  and  Ikill  will 

allow 
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«llow  them)  would  be  filled  with  idle  and  pro-  c  h  a>^ 

fligate  bailiffs,  whole  abufive  management  would 

foon  degrade  the  cultivation,  and  reduce  the  an^ 

nual  produce  of  the  land,  to  the  diminution,  not 

only  of  the  revenue  of  their  mafters,  but  of  th^ 

pioft   important  part  of  that  of  the  whole  ib- 

ciety. 

Such  a  fyftem  of  adminiftration  m^ht,  per- 
haps, free  a  tax  of  this  kind  from  any  degree  of 
uncertainty  which  cpuld  occafion  either  oppref- 
fidn  or  inconveniency  to  the  contributor;  and 
might  at  the  fame  time  ferve  to  introduce  inta 
the  common  management  of  land  fuch  a  plan  or 
policy,  as  might  contribute  a  good  deal  to  the 
general  improvement  and  good  cultivation  of  the 
country, 

.  The  expence  of  levying  a  land-tax,  which 
varied  with  every  variation  of  the  rent,  would  no 
doubt  be  fomewhat  greater  thai)  that  of  levying  one 
which  was  always  rated  according  tp  a  fixed  valu- 
ation. Some  additional  expence  would  neceflarily 
be  incurred  both  by  the  different  regifter  offices 
which  it  would  be  proper  to  eftablifh  in  the  dif- 
ferent diftrids  of  the  country,  and  by  the  different 
valuations  which  might  occafionally  be  made  of 
the  lands  which  the  proprietor  chofe  to  occupj; 
himfelf.  The  expence  of  all  this,  however,  might 
be  very  moderate,  and  much  below  what  is  in- 
curred in  the  levying  of  many  other  taxes,  which 
afford  a  very  inconfiderable  revenue  in  comparifon 
of  what  might  eafily  be  drawn  from  a  tax  of  this 
l^irid. 

The 
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n  0^6  K  foit  itfelf  to  the  aftual  fituation  of  things,  and 
woiild  be  equally  juft  and  equitable  in  all  thofe 
different  changes*  It  would,  therefore,  be  hitich 
ttiore  proper  to  be  eftablilhed  as  a  perpetual  and 
tinaiterable  regulation,  or  as  what  is  called  a 
ftrndamental  law  of  the  commonwealth,  than  any 
tax  which  was  always  to  be  levied  According  to 
a  certain  valuation. 

Some  dates,  inftead  of  the  fiiiiple  and  obvious 
expedient  of  a  regifter  of  leafes,  have  had  re- 
cburfe  to  the  laborious-  and  expenfive  one  of  an 
adhial  llirvey  and  valuation  of  all  the  lands  in 
the  country*  They  have  fulpefted,  probably, 
that  the  leflbr  and  leflee,  in  order  to  defraud  the 
public  revenue,  might  combine,  to  conceal  the 
real  terms  of  the  leafe*  Doomfday-book  feems 
to  have  been  the  refult  of  a  very  accurate  furvey 
of  this  kind. 

In  the  ancient  dominions  of  the  king  of 
Pruffia,  the  land-tax  is  affefled  according  to  an 
aiftual  lurvey  and  valuation,  which  is  reviewed 
and  altered  from  time  to  time  *.  *  According  to 
that  valuation,  the  lay  proprietors  pay  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  their  revenue. 
Ecclefiaftics  from  forty  to  forty- five  per  cent. 
The  lurvey  and  valuation  of  Silcfia  was  nrtade  by 
order  of  the  prefcnt  king ;  it  is  faid  with  great 
accuracy.  According  to  that  valuation,  the 
lands  belonging  to  the  bifhop  of  Breflaw  are 
taxed  at  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  their  rent.     The 

^  *  Memoires  concern  an  t  les  Droits,  Ssc.  tome  i.  p.  ii4» 
115,  110,  &c.    ^  ....  :    , 
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Other  revenues  of  die  -  eccleCaftics  of  both  reli-  c  h  4  t. 
gions,  at  fifty  per  cent.  The  commanderies  of  ^'^ 
the  Teutonic  order,  arid  of  that  of  Malta,  at 
forty  per  cent.  Lands  held  by  a  noble  tenure^ 
at  thirty-eight  and  one  third  per  cent.  Lands 
held  by  a  bafe  tenure,  at  thirty-five  and  one- 
third  per  cent. 

The  furvey  and  valuation  of  Bohemia  is  faid 
to  have  been  the  work  of  more  than  a  hundred 
years.  ^It  was  jiot  perfefted  till  after  the  peace 
pf  1748,  by  the  orders  of  the  prefent  empt«6 
queen*.  The  furvey  of  the  dutchy  of  Milan, 
which  was  begun  in  the  time  of  Charles  VL,  was 
not  perfc&ed  till  after  1760.  It  is  efteemed  one 
of  the  ttuA  accume  that  has  ever  be^n  made. 
The  furvey  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont  was  executed 
ynder  the  orders  ^  of  the  late  king  of  Sar- 
dinia f.  .^ 

In  the  dominions  of  die  king  of  Pruffia  the 
revenue  of  the  church  is  taxed  much  higher 
than  that  of  lay  proprietors.  The  revenue  erf" 
the  church  is,  the  greater  part  of  it,  a  burden 
upon  the  rent  of  land.  It  feldom  happens  that 
any  part  of  it  is  applied  towards  the  improve- 
ment of  land ;  or  is  fb  employed  as  to  contribute 
in  ^ny  refpeft  towards  increafing  the  revenue 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  His  Prulfian 
n\ajefty  had  probably,  upon  that  account^ 
thought  it  reafonable,  that  it  fhould  contribute  a 
good  deal  more  towards  relieving  the  exigencies 

^  Memoires  copcerDant  let  Droits^  8cc.  tome  i.  p.  S^,  84. 
t  Id.  p.  28Q,  &c.  alfo  p.  287,  &c.  to  316. 
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of  thci  ftate.  In  dome  cotintnes  the  lands  6t  the 
church  arc  exennpted  from  all  taxes.  In  others 
they  are  taxed  more  lightly  than  other  lands.  In 
the  dutchy  of  Milan,  the  lands  which  tht  church 
pQffeiTed .  before  I575>  aire  rated  to  the  tax  at  a 
third  only  of  their  value. 

In  Silefia,  lands  held  by  a  noble  ^tenure  are 
taxed  three  per  cent,  higher  dian  thofe  held  by  a 
bafc  tenure.  The  honours  and  privileges  of 
diff^ent  kinds  annexed  to  the  former,  his  Pruf- 
jSan  majefty  had  probably  imagined,  would  fuf^ 
ficicntly  compenCite  to  the  proprietor  a  finsdl  ag- 
gravation of  the  tax ;  while  at  the  fame  time  this 
humiliating  inferiority  of  the  latter  would  be  in 
JbiDC  meafure  alleviated  by  being  taxed  fome- 
.Kriiat  more  lightly.  In  other  countries^  the 
fyftem  of  taxation,  inftead  of  aUeviating,  aggra- 
vates this  inequality.  In  the  dominions  of  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  and  in  thofe  provinces  of 
France  which  are  fubjcd  to  what  is  called  the 
jreal  or  predial  taille,  the  tax  falls  altogether  upon 
the  lands  held  by  a  bafe  tenure.  Thofe  held  by 
SL  noble  one  arc  exempted. 

A  LAND-TAX  affdied  aceording  to  a  general 
jurvey  and  valuation,  how  equal  foever  it  may 
he  at  firfl,  muft,  in  the  courfe  of  a  very  moderate 
period  of  time,  become  unequal.  To  prevent 
its  becoming  fo  would  require  the  continual  and 
psunful  attention  of  government  to  all  the  vari-^ 
ations  in  the  ftate  and  produce  of  every  different 
farm  in  the  country.  The  governments  of 
Pruffia,  of  Bohemia,  of  Sardinia,  and  of  the 
dutchy  of  Milan>  actually  exert  an  attention  of 
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this  kind ;  an  attention  fo  unfuitable  to  the  na-  c 
ture  of  government,  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  of 
long  continuance,  and  which,  if  it  is  continued, 
will  probably  in  t;he  long-run  occafion  much  more 
trouble  and  vexation  than  it  can  poffibly  bring  re- 
lief to  the  contributors. 

In,  1666,  the  generality  of  Montauban'  was 
aflTeffed  to  the  Real  or  predial  tallie  according, 
it  is  faid,  to  a  very  exadl  furvey  and  valuation  *. 
By  1727,  this  affeffment  had  become  altogether 
unequal.  In  order  to  remedy  this  inconveniency, 
government  has  found  no  better  expedient  than  to 
impofe  upon  the  whole  generality  an  additional  tax 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  livres.  This  ad- 
ditional tax  is  rated  upon  all  the  different  diftrifts 
fubjeft  to  the.  tallie  according  to  the  old  affeffment. 
But  it  is  levied  only  japon  thofe  which  in  the  aftual 
Hate  of  things  age  by  that  aflpflment  under-taxed, 
and  it  is  applied  to  the  relief  of  thofe  which  by  the 
fame  afleffment  are  over-taxed.  Two  diftrifts,  for 
example,  one  of  which  ought  in  the  adual  ftate  of 
things  to  be  taxed  at  nine  hundred,  the  other  at 
eleven  hundred  livres,  are  by  the  old  aflfeflment 
both  taxed  at  a  thoufand  livres.  Both  thefe  dif- 
trifts  afe  by  the  additional  tax  rated  at  eleven  hun- 
dred livres  each.  But  this  additional  tax  is  levied 
only  upon  the  diftrift  under-charged,  and  it  is  ap- 
plied altogether  to  the  relief  of  that  over-charged, 
which  confequently  pays  only  nine  hundred  livres. 
The  government  neither  gains  nor  lofes  by  the 
additional  tax,  which  is  applied  altogether  to  re- 

•.Memoires  concernant  les  Droits,  &c.  tome  ii.  p.  139,  &c. 
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medy  the  inequalities  arifing  (rom  the  old  afleflT* 
ment.  The  application  is  pretty  much  regulated 
according  to  the  dtfcredon  of  the  intendant  of  the 
g^nerality^  and  muft^  therefore,  be  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  arbitrary. 

^axes  which  arrprcfortioned^  not  to  the  Rent y  but 
to  the  Produce  of  Land. 

TAXES  upon  the  produce  of  land  arc  in  rea- 
lity taxes  upon  the  rent ;  and  though  they  may  l>e 
originally  advanced  by  the  farmer,  are  finally  paid 
by  the  landlord.  When  a  certain  portion  of  the 
produce  is  to  be  paid  away  for  a  tax,  the  fanner 
-computes,  as  well  as  he  can,  what  the  value  of  thisi 
f>ortion  is,  one  year  with  another,  likely  to  amount 
to,  and  he  makes  a  proportionable  abatement  in  the 
rent  which  he  agrees  to  pay  to  the  landk»d.  There 
is  no  farmer  who  does  not  compute  beforehand  what 
the  church  tythe,  which  is  a  land-tax  of  this  kind> 
is,  one  year  with  another,  likely  to  amount  to. 

The  tythe,  and  every  other  land-tax  of  this 
kind,  under  the  appearance  of  perfedt  equality, 
are  very  unequal  taxes ;  a  certain  portion  of  the 
produce  being,  in  different  fituations,  equivalent 
to  a  very  different  portion  of  the  rent.  In  fome 
very  rich  lands  the  produce  is  io  great,  that  the 
one  half  of  it  is  fully  fufficient  to  replace  to  the 
farmer  his  capital  employed  in  cultivation,  toge- 
ther with  the  ordinary  profits  of  farming  flock 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  other  half,  or,  what 
comes  to  the  fame  thing,  die  value  of  the  other 
half,,  he  could  afford  to  pay  as  rent  to  the  land*- 
6-  lord. 
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lord,  tf  there  was  no  tythe.  But  if  a  tenth  of  c 
the  produce  is  taken  froni  hira  in  the  way  of 
tythe,  he  muft  require  an  abatement  of  the  fifth 
part  of  his  rent,  otherwife  he  cannot  get  back 
his  capital  with  the  ordinary  profit.  In  this  cafe 
the  rent  of  the  landlord,  inftead  of  amounting 
to  a  half,  or  five-tenths  of  the  whole  produce, 
will  amount  only  to  four-tenths  of  it.  In  poorer 
lands,  on  the  contrary,  the  produce  is  fometimea 
fo  fmallj  and  the  expence  of  cultivation  fo  great, 
that  it  requires  four-fifths  of  the  whole  produce 
to  replace  to  the  farmer  his  capital  with  the  or- 
dinary profit.  In  this  cafe,  though  there  was  no 
tythe,  the  rent  of  the  landlord  could  amount  to 
no  more  than  one-fifth  or  two-tenths  of  the  whole ' 
produce.  9^t  if  the  farmer  pays  one- tenth  of 
the  produce  in  the  way  of  tythe,  he  muft  require 
an  equal  abatement  of  the  rent  of  the  landlord, ' 
which  will  thus  be  reduced  t6  one-tenth  only  of 
the  whole  produce.  Upon  the  rent  of  rifch  lands, 
the  tythe  may  fometimes  be  a  tax  of  no  more  than 
one- fifth  part,  or  four  Ihillings  in  the  pound; 
whereas  upon  that  of  poorer  lands,  it  may  fome- 
times be  a  tax  of  one-half,  or  of  ten  (hillings  in  the 
pound. 

The  tythe,  as  it  is  frequently  a  very  unequal 
tax  upon  the  rent,  fo  it  is  always  a  great  difcou- 
ragemcnt  both  to  the  improvements  of  the  land- 
lord g^nd  to  the  cultivation  of  the  former.  The 
one  cannot  venture  to  make  the  moft  important;, 
which  arc  generally  the  moft  cxpenfive  improve- 
ments ;  nor  ihe  other  »  raife  the  moft  valuable^ 
which  are  generally  too  the  moft  expenfivc  crops ; 
T  2  when 
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B  o^  o  k  when  the  church,  which  lays  out  rfo  part  of  the 
expcnce,  is  to  ihare  fo  very  largely  in  the  profit. 
The  cultivation  of  madder  was  for  a  long  time 
confined  by  the  tythe  to  the  United  Provinces, 
which,  being  prefbyterian  countries,  and  upon 
that  account  exempted  from  this  deftruftive  tax, 
enjoyed  a  fort  of  monopoly  of  that  ufeful  dying 
drug  againft  the  reft  of  Europe.  The  late  at- 
■  tempts  to  introduce  the  culture  of  this  plant  into 
England,  have  been  made  only  in  confequence  of 
the  ftatute  which  enafted  that  five  ftiillings  an  acre 
fhould  be  received  in  lieu  of  all  manner  of  tythe 
upon  madder. 

As  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  the 
church,  fo  in  many  different  countries  of  Afia, 
the  'ftate,  is  principally  fupported  by  a  land-tax, 
proportioned,  not  to  the  rent,  but  to  the  produce 
of  the  land.  In  China,  the  principal  revenue  of 
the  fbvereign  confifts  in  a  tenth  part  of  the  pro- 
duce of  all  the  lands  of  the  empire.  This  tenth 
part,  however,  is  eftimated  fo  very  moderately, 
that,  in  many  provinces,  it  is  faid  not  to  exceed 
a  thirtieth  part  of  the  ordinary  produce.^  The 
land-tax  or  land-rent  which  ufed  to  be  paid  to  the 
Mahometan  government  of  Bengal,  before  that 
country  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Englilh  Eaft 
India  company,  is  faid  to  have  amounted  to  about 
a  fifth  part  of  the  produce.  The  land-tax  of  an- 
cient Egypt  is  faid  likewife  ^o  have  amounted  to 
a  fifth  part. 

In  Afia,  this  fort  of  land-tax  is  faid  to  intereft 
the-  fovereign  in  the  improvement  and  cultiva- 
tion of  land.     The  fovereigns  of  China,    thofe 
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of  Bengal  while  under  the  Mahometan  govern- 
ment, and  thofe  of  ancient  Egypt,  are  faid  ac- 
cordingly to  have  been  extremely  attentive  to 
the  making  and  maintaining  of  good  roads  and 
navigable  canals,  in  order  to  increafe,  as  much 
as  poflible,  both  the  quantity  and  value  of  every 
part  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  by  procuring  to 
every  part  of  it  the  moft  extenfive  market  which 
their  own  dominions  could  afford.  The  tythe 
of  the  church  is  divided  into  fuch  fmall  portions, 
that  no  one  of  its  proprietors  can  have  any  intereft 
of  this  kind.  The  parfon  of  a  parifh  could 
never  find  his  account  in  making  a  road  or  canal 
to  a  diftant  part  of  the  country,  in  order  to  extend 
the  market  for  the  produce  of  his  own  particular 
parifh.  Such  taxes,  when  deftined  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  ftate,  have  fome  advantages  which 
may  ferve  in  fome  meafure  to  balance  their  incon- 
veniency.  When  deftined  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  church,  they  are  attended  with  nothing  but  in- 
conveniency. 

Tax^s  upon  the  produce  of  land  may  be  levie(J, 
either  in  kind ;  or,  according  to  a  certain  valua- 
tion, in  money. 

The  parfon  of  a  parilh,  or  a  gentleman  of 
fmall  fortune  who  lives  upon  his  eftate,  may 
fometimes,  perhaps,  find  fome  advantage  in  re-' 
ceiving,  the  one  his  tythe,  and  the  other  his  rent, 
in  kind.  The  quantity  to  be  coUefted,  and  the 
diftrift  within  which  it  is  to  be  collefted,  are  fo 
fmall,  that  they  both  can  overfee,  with  their  own 
eyes,  the  coUedlion  and  difpqfal  of  every  part  of 
what  is  due  to  them.  A  gentleman  of  great  for- 
T  3  tune. 
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BOOK  tune,  who  lived  in  the  capital,  would  be  in  dan- 
ger of  fufFering  much  by  the  negleft,  and  more 
by  the  fraud  of  his  faftors  and  agents,  if  the 
rents  of  an  eftate  in  a  diftant  province  were  to 
be  paid  to  him  in  this  manner.  The  lofs  of  the 
fovereign,  from«^  the  al^ufe  and  depredation  of  his 
tax-gatherers,  would  neceffarily  be  much  greater* 
The  fcrvants  of  the  moft  carelefs  private  perfon 
are,  perhaps,  more  under  the  eye  of  their  matter 
than  thofe  of  the  moft  careful  prince;  and  a 
public  revenue,  which  was  paid  in  kind,  would 
fufFer  fo  much  from  the  mifmanagement  of  the 
coUeftors,  that  a  very  fmall  part  of  what  was  le- 
vied upon  the  people  would  ever  arrive  at  the 
treafury  of  the  prince.  Some  p^rt  of  the  public 
revenue  of  China,  ho\yever,  is  faid  to  b^  paid 
in  this  manner.  The  Mandarins  and  other  tax- 
gatherers  will,  no  doubt,  find  their  advantage  in 
continuing  the  practice  of  a  payment  which  is  (b 
much  more  liable  to  abufe  than  any  payment  in 
money. 

A  TAX  upon  the  produce  of  land  which  is  le- 
vied in  money,  may  be  levied  either  according 
to  a  valuation  which  varies  with  all  the  varia- 
tions of  the  market  price;  or  according  to  a 
.fixed  valuation,  a  bulhef  of  wheat,  for  example, 
being  always  valued  at  one  and  the  fame  money 
price,  whatever  may  be  the  ftate  of  the  market. 
The  produce  of  a  tax  levied  in  the  former  way, 
will  vary  only  according  to  the  variations  in  the 
real  produce  of  the  land  according  to  the  im- 
provement or  negleft  of  cultivation.  The  pro- 
duce of  a  tax  levied  in  the  latter  way  will  vary, 

not 
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not  only  according  to  the  variations  in  the  produce 
of  the  land,  but  according  to  both  thofe  in  the 
value  of  the  precious  metals,  and  thofe  in  the 
quantity  of  thofe  metals  which  is  at  different  times 
contained  in  coin  of  the  fame  denomination.  The 
produce  of  the  former  will  always  bear  the  fame 
proportion  to  the  value  of  the  real  produce  of 
the  land.  The  produce  of  the  latter'  may,  at 
different  times,  bear  very  different  proportions  to 
that  value. 

When,  inftead  either  of  a  certain  portion  of 
the  produce  of  land,  or  of  the  price  of  a  certain 
portion,  a  certain  fum  of  money  is  to  be  paid  in 
fiill  compenfation  for  all  tax  or  tythe;  the  tax 
becomes,  in  thi$  cafe,  exafltly  of  the  fame  nature 
with  the  land-tax  of  England.  It  neither  rifes 
nor  falls  with  the  rent  of  the  land.  It  neither 
encourages  nor  difcourages  improvement.  The 
tythe  in  the  greater  part  of  thofe  parifhes  which 
pay  what  is  called  a  modus  in  lieu  of  all  other 
tythe,  is  a  tax  of  this  kind.  •During  the  Maho- 
metan government  of  Bengal,  inflead  of  the  pay- 
ment in  kind  of  the  fifth  part  6f  the  produce,  a 
modus,  and,  it  is  faid,  a  very  moderate  one,  was 
eftablifhed  in  the  greater  part  of  the  diftri(3:s  ov 
zemindaries  of  the  country.  Some  of  the  fer- 
vants  of  the  Eaft  India  company,  under  pre- 
tence of  refloring  the  public  revenue  to  its  pro- 
per value,  have,  in  fome  provinces,  exchanged 
this  modus  for  a  payment  in  kind.  Under  their 
management  this  change  is  likely  both  to  dif- 
courage  cultivation,  and  to  give  new  opportuni- 
ties for  abufe  in  the  coUeftion  of  the  public  re- 
T  4  venue. 
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venue,  which  has  fallen  very  much  below  what  it 
was  faid  to  have  been,  when  it  firft  fell  under  the 
management  of  the  company.  The  fervants  of  the 
company  may>  perhaps,  have  profited  by  this 
change,  but  at  the  expence,  it  is  probable,  both  of 
their  mafters  and  of  the  country. 

Taxes  upon  the  Rent  of  Hou/es. 

'  THE  rent  of  a  houfe  may  be  diftinguifhed  into 
two  parts,  of  which  the  one  may  very  properly  be 
called  the  Building  rent  s  the  other  is  commonly 
called  the  Ground  rent. 

The  building  rent  is  the  intereft  or  profit  of 
the  capital  expended  in  building  the  houfe.  In 
order  to  put  the  trade  of  a  builder  upon  a  level 
with  other  trades,  it  is  neceflary  that  this  rent 
jfhould  be  fufficient,  firft,  to  pay  him  the  fame 
intereft  which  he  would  have  got  for  his  capital 
if  he  had  lent  it  upon,  good  fecurity ;  and,  fe-: 
condly,  to  keep  the  houfe  in  conftant  repair,  or, 
what  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  to  replace,  within 
a  certdn  term  of  years,  the  capital  which  had 
been  employed  in  building  it.  The  building 
rent,  or  the  ordinary  profit  of  building,  is,  there- 
fore, every  where  regulated  by  the  ordinary  in- 
tereft of  money.  Where  the.  market  rate  of  in- 
tereft is  four  per  cent,  the  rent  of  a  houfe  which^ 
over  and  above  paying  the  ground  rent,  affords 
fix,  or  fix  and  a  half  per  cent,  upon  the  whole 
expence  of  building,  may  perhaps  afford  a  fuf- 
ficient profit  to  the  builder.  Where  the  market 
rate  of  intereft  is  five  per  cent.,  it  may  perhaps 
require  feven  or  k^^n  and  a  half  per  cent.     Ifi 
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in  proportion  to  the  intereft  of  money,  the  trade  chap. 
of  the  builder  affords  at  any  time  a  much  greater 
profit  than  this,  it  will  foon  draw  fo  much  capital 
from  other  trades  as  will  reduce  the  profit  to  its 
proper  level  If  it  affords  at  any  time  much  left 
than  this,  other  trades  will  foon  draw  %  much  ca- 
pital  from  it  as  will  again  raife  that  profit. 

Whatever  part  of  the  whole  rent  of  a  houfe 
is  over  ahd  above  what  is  fufEcient  for  affording 
this  reafonable  profit,  naturally  goes  to  the 
ground-rent;  and  where  the  owner  of  the  ground 
and  the  owner  of  the  building  are  two  different 
perfons,  is,  in  mofl  cafes,  completely  paid  to  the 
former.  This  furplus  rent  is  the  price  which 
the  inhabitant  of  the  houfe  pays  for  fome  real  or 
fuppofed  advantage  of  the  fituation.  In  country 
houfes,  at  a  diflance  from  any  great  town,  where 
there  is  plenty  of  ground  to  chufe  upon,  the 
ground  rent  is  fcarce  any  thing,  or  no  more  than 
what  the  ground  which  the  houfe  flands  upon 
would  pay  if  employed  in  agriculture.  In  coun- 
try villas  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fome  great 
town,  it  is  fometimes  a  good  deal  higher;  and 
the  peculiar  conveniency  or  beauty  of  fituation 
is  there  frequently  very  well  paid  for.  Ground 
rents  are  generally  highefl  in  the  capital,  and  in 
thofe  particular  parts  of  it  where  there  happens 
to  be  the  greateft  demand  for  houfes,  whatever  be 
the  reafcn  of  that  demand,  whether  for  trade  and 
bufinefs,  for  pleafure  and  fociety,  or  for  mere 
vanity  and  fafhion. 

A  TAX  upon  houfe-rent,  payablp  by  the  tenant 
and  proportioned  to  the  whole  rent  of  each  houfe, 

could 
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B  0^0  K  could-,  not,  for  any  confiderable  time  at  Icaft, 
affeA  the  building  rent.  If  the  builder  did  not 
get  his*  reafonable  profit,  he  would  be  obliged  to 
quit  the  trade;  which,  by  raifing  the  demand 
for  building,  would  in  a  fhort  time  bring  back 
his  profit  to  its  proper  level  with  that  of  other 
trades.  Neither  would  fuch  a  tax  fall  altogether 
upon  the  ground-rent ;  but  it  would  divide  itfelf 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  fall,  partly  upon  the  in- 
habitant of  the  houfe,  and  partly  upon  the  owner 
of  the  ground. 

Let  us  fuppofe,  for  example,  that  a  particular 
perfon  judges  that  he  can  afford  for  houfe-rent 
an  expence  of  fixty  pounds  a  year;  and  let  us 
fuppofe  too  that  a  tax  of  four  fhillings  in  the 
pound,  or  of  one-fifth,  payable  by  the  inhabit- 
ant, is  laid  upon  houfe-rent.  A  houie  of  fixty 
pounds  rent  will  in  this  cafe  coft  him  feventy- 
two  pounds  a  year,  which  is  twelve  pounds  more 
than  he  thinks  he  can  afibrd.  He  will,  there- 
fore, content  himfelf  with  a  worfe  houfe,  or  a 
houfe  of  fifty  pounds  rent,  which,  with  the  ad- 
ditional ten  pounds  that  he  muft  pay  for  the  tax, 
will  make  up  the  fum  of  fixty  pounds  a  year,  the 
expence  whi9h  he  judges  he  can  afford;  and  in 
order  to  pay  the  tax  he  wiU  give  up  a  part  of  the 
additional  conveniency  which  he  might  have  had 
from  a  houfe  of  ten  pounds  a  year  more  rent. 
He  will  give  up,  I  fay,  a  part  of  this  additional 
conveniency ;  for  he  will  feldom  be  obliged  to 
give  up  the  whole,  but  will,  in  confequence  of 
the  tax,  get  a  better  houfe  for  fifty  pounds  a 
year,  than  he  could  have  got  if  there  had  been 

no 
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no  tax.  For  as  a  tax  of  this  kind,  by  taking  chap. 
away  this  particular  competitor,  muft  diminifh 
the  competition  for  houfes  of  fixty  pounas  rent, 
fo  it  mikl  likewife  diminifh  it  for,thofe  of  fifty, 
pounds  renti  and  in  the  fame  manner  for  thoffe 
of  all  other  rents,  except  the  loWcfl  rent,  for 
which  it  would  for  fome  time  increafe  the  com- 
petition. But  the  rents  of  every  clafs  of  ho«fes 
for  which  the  competition  was  diminifhed,  would 
neceflarily  be  more  or  lefs  reduced.  As  no  part 
of  this  reduftion,  however,  could,  for  any  con- 
fidcrable  time  at  leaft,  affeft  the  building  rent; 
the  wholfe  of  it  mufl  in  the  long-run  necefTarily 
fall  upon  the  ground- rent.  The  final  payment 
of  this  tax,  therefore,  would  fall,  partly  upon 
the  inhabitant  of  the  houfe,  who,  in  order  to  pay 
his  fhare,  would  be  obliged  to  give  up  a  part  of 
his  conveniency;  and  partly  upon  the  owner  of 
the  ground,  who,  in  order  to  pay  his  Ihare,  would 
be  obliged  to  give  up  a  part  of  his  revenue.  In 
what  proportion  this  final  payment  would  be  di- 
vided between  them,  it  is  not  perhaps  very  eafy  to 
afcertain.  The  divifion  would  probably  be  very  dif- 
ferent in  different  circumflances,  and  a  tax  of  thii 
kind  might,  according  to  thofe  different  circum- 
flances, afFeft  very  unequally  both  the  inhabitant 
of  the  houfe  and  the  owner  of  the  ground. 

The  inequality  with  which  a  tax  of  this  kind 
might  fall  upon  the  owners  of  different  ground- 
rents,  would  arife  altogether  from  the  accidental 
inequality  of  this  d^ivifion.  But  the  inequality 
with  which  it  might  fall  \jpon  the  inhabitants  of 
different  houfes  would  arife,  not  only  from  this, 

but 
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BOOK  but  ftom  another  cauie.  The  proportion  of  the 
expence  of  houfe-rent  to  the  whole  expence 
of  livii%,.  is  different  in  the  different  degrees  of 
fortune.  It  is  perhaps  higheft  in  the  higheft  de- 
gree, and  it  diminilhes  gradually  through  the 
inferior  degrees,  fo  as  in  general  to  be  loweft  in 
the  loweft  degree.  The  neceffaries  of  life  occa- 
fion  the  great  expence  of  the  poor.  They  find 
it  difficult  to  get  food,  and  the  greater  part. of 
their  little  revenue  is  fpent  in  getting  it.  The 
luxuries  and  vanities  of  life  occafion  the  princi- 
pal expence  of  the  rich  ;  and  a  magnificent*  houle 
embellilhes  and  fets  off  to  the  beft  advantage  all 
die  other  luxuries  and  vanities  which  they  poflfefs. 
A  tax  upon  houfe-rents,  therefore,  would  in  ge- 
neral fall  heavieft  upon  the  rich ;  and  in  this  fort 
of  inequality  there  would  not,  perhaps,  be  any 
thing  very  unreafonable.  It  is  not  verjr  unrea- 
fonable  that  the  rich  fhould  contribute  to  the 
public  expence,  not  only  in  proportion  to  their 
revenue,  but  forriething  more  than  in  that  pro- 
portion. 

The  rent  of  houfes,  though  it  in  fome  refpefts 
refembles  the  rent  of  land,  is  in  one^  refpeft 
eflentially  different  from  it.  The  rent  of  land  is 
paid  for  the  ufe  of  a  produftive  fubjeft.  The 
land  which  pays  it  produces  it.  The  -rent  of 
houfes  is  paid  for  the  ufe  of  an  unproduftive 
fubjeft.  Neither  the  houfe  nor  the  ground  which 
it  ftands  upon  produce  any  thing.  The  perfon 
who  pays  the  rent,  therefore,  muft  draw  it  from 
fome  other  fource  of  revenue,  diftinft  from  and 
independent  of  this  fubjcft.      A  tax  upon   the 

rent 
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rent  of  houfes,  fo  far  as  it  falls  upon  the  inha- 
bitants, muft  be  drawn  from  the  faoie  fource  as 
the  rent  itfelf,  and  muft  be  paid  from  Aeir  re- 
venue, whether  derived  from  the  wages  of  labour, 
the  profits  df  ftock,  or  the  rent  of  land.  So  far 
as  it  falls  upon  the  inhabitants,  it  is  one  of  thofe 
taxes  which  fall,  not  upon  one  only,  but  in- 
differently upon  all  the  three  difi^erent  fources  of 
revenue;  and  is  in  every  refpeft  of  the  fame, 
nature  as  a  tax  upon  any  other  fort  of  con- 
fumable  commodities.  In  general  there  is  not, 
perhaps,  any  one  article  of  expence  or  confump- 
tion  by  which  the  liberality  or  narrownefs  of  a 
man*s  whole  expence  can  be  better  judged  of, 
than  by  his  houfe-rent.  A  proportional  tax 
upon  this  particular  article  of  expence  might, 
perhaps,  produce  a  more  confiderable  revenue 
than  any  which  has  hitherto  been  drawn  from  it 
in  any  part  of  Europe.  Ir  the  tax  indeed  was 
very  high,  the  greater  part  of  people,  would  en- 
deavour to  evade  it,  as  much  as  they  could,  by 
contenting  themfelves  with  fmaller  houfes,  and 
by  turning  the  greater  part  of  their  expence  into 
fome  otfcer  channel. 

The  rent  of  houfes  might  eafily  be  afcertained 
with  fufficient  accuracy,  by  a  policy  of  the  fame 
kind  with  that  which  would  be  neceflary  for 
afcertaining  the  ordinary  rent  of  land.  Houfes 
not  inhabited  ought  to  pay  no  tax.  A  tax  upon 
them  would  fall  altogether  upon  the  proprie- 
tor, who  would  thus  be  taxed  for  a  fubjedl 
which  afforded  him  neither  conveniency  nor 
revenue.      Houfes    inhabited   by  the  proprieftor 

ought 
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BOOK  ought  to  be  rated,  not  according  to  the  ex- 
pcnce  which  they  might  have  coft  in  build- 
ing, b#t  according  to  the  rent  which  an  equi- 
table arbitration  might  judge  then)  likely  ta 
bring,  if  leafed  to  a  tenant.  If  rated  according 
to  the  expence  which  they  may  have  coft  in 
building,  a  tax  of  three  or  four  fhilljngs  in  the 
pound,  joined  with  other  taxes,  would  ruin  al- 
moft  all  the  rich  and  great  families  of  this,  and, 
I  believe,  of  every  other  civilized  country. 
Whoever  will  examine^  with  attention,  the  dif- 
ferent town'  and  country  houfes  of  fome  of  the 
richeft  and  greateft  families  in  this  country,  wDl 
find  that,  at  the  rate  of  only  fix  and  a  half,  or 
feven  per  cent,  upon  the  original  expence  of 
building,  their  houfe-rent  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
whole  neat  rent  of ,  their  eftates.  It  is  the  accu- 
mulated expence  of  feveral  fucceflive  generations, 
laid  out  upon  obje<5ls  of  great  beauty  and  mag- 
nificence, indeed ;  but,  in  proportion  to  what  they 
coft,  of  very  fmall  exchangeable  value  *. 

Ground-rents  ai%  a  llill  more  proper  fubjedt 
of  taxation  than  the  rent  of  houies.  A  tax  upon 
ground-rents  would  not  raifc  the  rents  of  houfes* 
It  would  fall  altogether  upon  the  owner  of  the 
ground-rent,  who  a£ts  always  as  a  monopolift, 
and  exafts  the  greateft  rent  which  can .  be  got  for 
the  ufe  of  his  ground.  More  or  lefs  cin  be  got 
for  it  according  as  the  competitors  happen  to  be 
richer  or  poorer,  or  can  afford  to  gratify  their 

*  Since  the  £rfl  publication  of  this  book,  a  tax  nearly  upoa 
the  above- mentioned  principles  has  been  impofed. 
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fency  for  a  particular  fpot  of  ground  at  a  greater  chap. 
or  fmaller  expence.  In  every  country  the  greateft 
..aunaber  of  rich  conipetitors  is  in  the  capital, 
and  it  is  there  accordingly  that  the  higheft 
ground-rents  are  always  to  be  found.  As  the 
wealth  of  thofe  competitors  would  in  no  refpedk 
be  increafed  by  a  tax  upon  ground-rents,  they 
would  not  probably  be  difpofed  to  pay  more  for 
the  ufe  of  the  ground.  Whether  the  tax  was  to 
be  advanced  by  the  inhabitant,  or  by  the  owner 
of  the  ground,  would  be  of  little  importance^ 
The  more  the  inhabitant  was  obliged  to  pay  for 
the  tax,  the  lefs  he  would  incline  to  pay  for  the 
ground;  fo  that  the  final  payment  of  the  tax 
would  fall  altogether  upon  the  owner  of  the 
ground-rent.  The  ground-rents  of  uninhabited 
houfes  ought  to  pay  no  tax. 

Both  ground-rents  and  the  ordinary  r^nt  of 
land  are  a  fpecies  of  revenue  which  the  owner, 
in  many  cafes,  enjoys  without  any  care  or  atten- 
tion of  his  own.  Though  %  part  of  this  revenue 
Uhould  be  taken  from  him  in  order  to  defray  the 
cxpences  of  the  ftate,  no  difcouragement  will 
thereby  be  given  to  any  fort  of  induftry.  The 
annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the 
fociety,  the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  might  be  the  fame  after  fuch 
a  tax  as  before.  Ground-rents,  and  the  ordinary 
rent  of  land,  are,  therefore,  perhaps,  the  fpecies 
of  revenue  which  can  beft  bear  tp  have  a  peculiar 
tax  impofed  upon  them. 

Ground-rents  feem,  in  this  refpedl;,  a  more 
I)roper  fubjed  of  peculiar  taxation  than  even  the 

ordinary 
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BO  OK  ordinary  rent  of  land.  The  ordinary  rent  of  land 
is,  in  many  cafes,  owing  partly  at  leaft  to  the 
attention  and  good  management  of  the  landlord. 
A  very  heavy  tax  might  difcourage  too  much  this 
attention  and  good  management.  Ground-rents, 
•^o  far  as  they  exceed  the  ordinary  rent  of  land, 
are  altogether  owing  to  the  good  government  of 
the  fovereign,  which,  by  protecting  .  the  induftry 
either  of  the  whole  people,  or  of  the  inhabitants 
of  fome  particular  place,  enables  them  to  pay 
•fo  much  more  than  its  real  value  for  the  ground 
which  they  build  their  houfes  upon  -,  or  to  make 
to  its  owner  fo  much  more  than  compenfation 
for  the  lofs  which  he  might  fuftain  by  this  ufe  of 
it.  Nothing  can  be  more  reafonable  than  that  a 
fund  which  owes  its  exiftence  to  the  good  govern- 
ment of  the  ftate,  fhould  be^ taxed  peculiarly,  or 
fhould  contribute  fomething  more  than  the  greater 
pai*t  of  other  funds,  towards  the  fupport  of  that 
government.  •         ' 

Though,  in  many  different  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, taxes  have  been  impofed  upon  the  rent  of 
houfes,  I  do  not  know  of  any  in  which  ground- 
rents  have  been  confidered  as  a  feparate  fubjecl  of 
taxation.  The  contrivers  of  taxes  have,  pro- 
bably, found  fome  difficulty  in  afcertaining  what 
part  of  the  rent  ought  to  be  confidered  as*  ground- 
rent,  and  what  part  ought  to  be  confidered  as 
building-rent.  It  Ihould  not,  however,  feem  very 
difficult  to  diftinguilh  thofe  two  parts  of  the  reru: 
from  one  another. 

In  Great  Britain  the  rent  of  houfes  is  fuppofed 
to  be  taxed  in  the  fame  propcMtion  as  the  rent 

of 
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t>f  land,  by  '^Ht  is  called  the  annual  land-tait.  ^  ^j^  **• 
The  valuation,  according  to  which  each  different 
p^rifh  and  diftrid  is  aiTefTed  to  this  tax>  is  always 
the  fame.  It  was  originally  extremely  unequal, 
and  it  ^ftill  continues  to.be  fo.  Through  the 
greater  part  of  the  kingdom  this  tax  falls  ftill 
more  lightly  upon  the  rent  of  houfes  than  upon 
that  of  land.  In  fome  few  diftrifts  only,  which 
were  originally  rated  high,  and  in  which  the  rents 
of  houfes  have  fallen  confiderably,  the  land- 
tax  of  three  or  four  fhillings  in  the  pound,  is 
faid  to  amount  to  an  equal  proportion  of  the 
,real  rent  of  houfes.  Untenanted  houfes,  though 
by  law  fubjeft  to  the  tax,  are,  in  mod  diftrifts, 
exempted  from  it  by  the  favour  of  the  afleflbrs  i 
and  this  exemption  fometimes  occafions  fome 
little  variation  in  the  rate  of  particular  houfes, 
though  that  of  the  diftridt  is  always  the  fame. ' 
Improvements  of  rent,  by  new  buildings,  re- 
pairs, &c. ;  go  to  the  difcharge  of  the  diftrift, 
which  occafions  ftill  further  variations  in  the  rate 
of  particular  houfes. 

.  In  the  province  of  Holland  *  every  houfc  is 
taxed  at  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  its  value, 
without  any  regard  either  to  the  rent  which  it 
aftually  pays,  or  to  the  circumftance  of  its  being 
tenanted  or  untenanted. '—There  feems  to  be  a 
hardfliip  in  obliging  the  proprietor  to  pay  a  tax 
for  an  untenanted  houfe,  from  which  he  Can  de- 
rive no  revenue;,  efpecially  fo  very  heavy  a  tax. 
In  HoUajwJ,   where  the  market  rate  of  intereft 

^  Memoires  coacernant  les  Prpits,  &c*  p.  225. 
^  Voi.  HI.  U  does 
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BOOK  docs  not  exceed  three  per  cent,  two  and  a.half 
per  cent,  upon  the  whole  value  of  the  houie, 
€nuft>  io  moil  cafeis>  amount  to  more  than  a  third 
of  the  building-rent,  perhaps  of  thfc  whole  rent* 
The  valuation,  indeed,  according  to  which  the 
houfes  are  rated,  dK>\%h  very  unequal^  b  faid 
to  be  always  below  the  real  value.  When  a 
houie  is  rebuilt,  improved  or  enlarged,  there 
.  is  a  new  valuation,  and  tht  tax  is  rated  ac^ 
cordingly. 

The  contrivers  of  the  fevcral  taxes  which  in 
England  have,  at  different  times,  been  impofcd 
upon  houfes,  feem  to  have  imagined  that  there 
was  Ibme  great  difficulty  in  afecrtaining,  with 
tolerable  exadtnels,  what  was  the  real  rent  of 
every  houfe.  They  have  regulated  their  taxes, 
therefore,  according  ^  to  fome  more  obvious  cir- 
cumftance,  fuch  as  they  had  probably  imagined  ~ 
would,  in  moft  cafes,  bear  fome  proportion  to 
the  rent. 

The  firft  tax  of. this  kind  was  hcarth-monej?  ^ 
or  a  tax  of  two  (hillings  upon  every  hearth.  la 
order  to  afcertain  how  many  hearths  w^re  in  the 
houfe,  it  was  neceflary  that  the  tax-gatherer 
ihould  enter  every. room  in  it.  This  odious 
vifit  rendered  the  tax  odious.  Soon  after  tlut 
revolution,  therefore,  it  was  abolifhed  as  a  badge 
of  flavery.  ;  . 

The  next  tax  of  this  kind  waSj  a  tax  of  two 
(hillings  upon  every  dwelling  houfe  inhabited^ 
Ahoufe.with  ten  windows,  to  pay  four  fhillingi 
more*  A  houfe  with  twenty  windows  and  dp- 
wards  to  pay  eight  (hillings.  This  tax  was. 
.  .,  afterwards* 
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iftcrwards  fb  far  altered,  that  houfes  with  twenty  c  ii  a  p. 
windows,  and  with  lefs  than  thirty,  were  ordered 
to  pay  ten  IhilKngs,  and  thofe  with  thirty  windowt 
and  upwards  to  pay  twenty  fhillings.  The  num- 
ber of  windows  can,  in  moft  cafes,  be  counted 
from  the  outfide,  and,  in  all  cafes,  without  enters 
ing  every  room  in  the  houfe.  The  vifit  of  the 
tax-gatherer,  therefore,  was  lefs  ofFenfive  in  this 
tax  than  in  the  hearth-money. 

This  tax  was  afterwards  repealed,  and  in  the 
room  of  it  was  eftabliftied  the  window-tax,  which 
has  undergone  too  feveral  alterations  and  aug- 
mentations. The  window-tax,  as  it  ftands  at 
prefent  (January,  1775),  ^^^^  ^^^  above  the 
duty  of  three  (hillings  upon  every  houfe  in  Eng* 
land,  and  of  one  fliilling  upon  every  houfe  in 
Scotland,  lays  a  duty  upon  every  window,  which, 
in  England,  augments  gradually  from  two- 
pence, the  loweft  rate,  upon  houfes  with  not 
more  than  feven  windows  j  to  two  fhillings,  the 
higheft  rate,  upon  houfes  with  twenty-five  win- 
dows and  upwards. 

The  principal  objeftion  to  all  fuch  taxes  is 
their  inequality,  an  inequality  of  the  worft  kind, 
as  they  muft  frequently  fall  much  heavier  upon 
the  poor  than  upon  the  rich.  A  houfe  of 
ten  pounds  rent  in  a  country  town  may  fomc- 
times  have  more  windows  than  a  houfe  of  five 
Jiundrcd  pounds  rent  in  London;  and  though 
the  inhabitant  of  the  former  is  likely  to  be  a 
much  poorei"  man  than  that  of  the  latter,  yet  fq 
far  as  hi&  contribution  is  regulated  by  the  win- 
dow-tax, ha  muft  contribute  mpre  tp  die  fupport 

U  a  of 
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B  o  o  K  of  the  ftate.  Such  taxes  arc,  therefore,  directly 
contrary  to  the  firft  of  the  four  rtiaxims  aboye 
^xientioned.  They  do  not  feem  to  oflfend  much 
againft  any  of  the  other  three. 

The  natural  tendency  of  the  window-tax,  and 
of  all  other  taxes  upon  houfes,  is  to  'lower  rents. 
The  more  a  man  pays  for  the  tax,  the  lefs,  it  is 
evident,  he  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  rent. 
Since  the  impofition  of  the  window-tax,  how- 
ever, the  rents  of  houfes  have  upon  the  whole 
rifen,  more  or  lefs,  in  almoft  every  town  and 
village  of  Great  Britain,  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted. Such,  has  been  almoft  ^very  where 
the  increafe  of  the  demand  for  houfes,  that  it 
has  raifed  the  rents  more  than  the  window-tax 
could  fink  them ;  one  of  the  many  proofs  of  the 
great  profperity  of  the  country,  and  of  the  in- 
creafing  revenue  of  its  inhabitants.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  tax,  rents  would  probably  have  rifen 
ftill  higher. 

Article     II. 

Taxes   upon  Profit^   or  upon  the  Revenue  arifing 
from  Stock.  '  . 

THE  revenue  or  profit  arifing  from  flock 
naturally  divides  itfelf  into  two  parts ;  that 
which  pays  the  intereft,  and  which  belongs  to 
the  owner  of  the  ftockj  and  that  furplus  partf 
which  is  over  and  above  what  is  necefTary  for 
paying  the  intereft. 

This,  latter  part  of  profit  i^  evidently  a  fob- 
jed  not    taxable  direftly.      It  is  the   compen- 
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fetion,  and  in  moft  cafes  it  is  no  more  than  a  chap. 
very  moderate  conmpenfation,  for  the  rifle  and 
trouble  of  employing  the  ftock.  The  employer 
muft  have  this  compenfation,  otherwifc  he  can- 
not, confiftently  with  his  own  intereft,  continue 
the  employment.  If  he  was  taxed  direftly, 
therefore,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  profit,  he 
would  be  obliged  either  to  raife  the  rate  of  his 
profit,  or  to  charge  the  tax  upon  the  intereft  of 
money;  that  is,  to  pay  lefs  intereft.  If  he  raifed 
the  rate  of  his  profit  in  proportion  to  the  tax> 
the  whole  tax,  though  it  might  be  advanced  by 
him,  would  be  finally  paid  by  one  or  other  of 
two  different  fets  of  people,  according  to  the 
different  ways  in  which  he  might  employ  the 
ftock  of  which  he  had  the  management.  If  he 
employed  it  as  a  farming  ftock  in  the  cultivation 
of  land,  he  could  raife  the  rate  of  his  profit  only 
by  retaining  a  greater  portion,  or,  what  comes 
to  the  fame  thing,  the  price  of  a  greater  portion 
of  the  produce:  of  the  land  j  and  as  this  could  be 
done  only  by  a  reduftion  of  rent,  the  final  pay- 
ment of  the  tax  would  fall  upon  the  landlord. 
If  he  employed  it  as  a  mercantile  or  manu- 
facturing ftock,  he  could  raife  the  rate  of  his 
profit  only  by  raifing  the  price  of  his  goods  j  in 
which  cafe  the  final  payment  of  the  tax  would 
fall  altogether  upon  the  confumers  of  thofe 
goods.  If  he  did  not  raife  the  rate  of  his  profit, 
he  would  be  obliged  to  charge  the  whole  tax 
upon  that  part  of  it  which  was  allotted  for  the 
intereft  of  money.  He  could  afford  lefs  intereft 
for  whatever  ftocjc  he  borrowed,  and  the  whole 
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BOOK  xic^t  of  the  tax  wovHd  jn  thi$  cafe  ^1  vl^^ 
^_,-j^  ,«  mately  upon  the  iotcrcft  of  money.     So  far  as  He  ^ 
could   not  relieve  hiiaafelf  from  the  tax  in  the 
one  way,  he  would  be  obliged  to  relieve  himfeif 
in  the  other. 

The  intereft  of  money  feems  at  firft  fight  a 
fubjedt  equally  capable  of  being  taxed  direftly 
as  the  rent  of  land.  Like  the  rent  of ,  land>  it  is 
a  neat  produce  which  remains  after  completely 
conipenfating  the  whole  rifk  and  trouble  of  cmr 
ploying  the  ftock.  As  a  tax  upon  the  rent  of 
land  cannot  raife  rents  i  becaufe  the  neat  pro- 
duce which  remains  after  replacing  the  ftock 
of  the  farmer,  together  with  his  reafonable  pro- 
fit, cannot  be  greater  after  the  tax  than  before 
it :  fo,  for  the  fame  reafon,  a  tax  upon  the  in-, 
tereft  of  money  could  not  raife  the  rate  of  inte- 
reft 5  the  quantity  of  ftock  or  ;money  in  the 
country,  like  the  quantity  of  land,  being  fup- 
pofed  to  remain  the  fajne  after  the  tax  as  before 
it.  T  he  ordinary  rate  of  profit,  it  has  been 
fliewn  in  the  firft  book,  is  every  where  regulat©(J 
by  the  quantity  of  ftock  to  be  employed  in  pro^ 
portion  to  the  quantity  of  the  employment,  or 
of  the  bufinefs  which  muft  be  done  by  it.  But: 
the  quantity  of  the  employment,  or  of  the 
bufinefs  to  be  done  by  ftock,  could  /^either  be 
increafed  nor  diminiftied  by  any  tax  upoiji  th? 
intereft  of  money.  If  the  quantity  pf  the  ftock 
to  be  employed  therefore,  was  neither  increafed 
nor  diminiftied  by  it,  the  wdinary  rate  of  profit 
would  neceffarily  remain  the  fame.  But  the  por- 
tion of  this  profit  ncceflary  for,  comjpcnfatin^  th? 
JO  fi% 
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rlik  9nd  trouble  of  the  employer^  woidd  likewHe 
rem^ia  the  fangiei  that  riila  and .  trouble  being  in 
no  rcfpe<5t  altered.  The  refidue,  therefore,  that 
pottion  which  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  (lock, 
and  which  .pays  ^e  inoereft  of  money,  would 
neceflfarily  remain  the  femejtoo.  At  firft  fight, 
therefore,  the  intereft  of  money  feem$  to  be  a 
fubjed  as  fit  to  be  taxed  diredly  as  the  rent  of 

Und. 

TheAe  are,  however,  two  different  qircum- 
ftances  which  render  the  intereft  of  money  a 
much  lefs  prpper  fubjefl  of  diredl:  taxation  than 
tht  rent  of  land. 

First,  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  land 
which  any  man  poiTeiTes  can  never  be  a  fecret, 
and  can  always  be  afcertained  with  great  exadt- 
nefs«  But  the  whole  amount  of  the  capital  flock 
which  he  pofTeffes  is  almofl:  always  a.ftcrctJj  and 
can  fcarce  ever  be  afcertained  witjj  tolerable 
exaftnefs.  It  is  liable,  befides,  to  .jdbioft  con- 
tinual variations.  A  year  fcldom  pafles  away, 
frequently  not  a  month,  fometime*  fcarce  a 
fmgle  day,  in  which .  it  does  not  rife  or  fall  niore  „ 
or  l^fs.  An  inquifition  into  every  man's,  private 
circumftances,  and  an  inquifition  which,  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  tax  to  them,  watched  over 
all  the  fluduations  of  his  fortune,  would  be  a 
fojarpe  of  fuch  continpal  and  endlefs  vexation  as 
no  people  could  fupport; 

Secondly,  land  is  a  fubjefl:  which  cannot  be 
removed,  whereas  fto(^  cafily  may.     The  pro- 
prietor of  land  is  necefFarily  a  citizen  of  the  par-  ^ 
<icular  country  in  which   his   cftate  lies.     The 
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BOOK  proprietor  of  ftock  is  properly  a  cidzen  of  the 
world,  and  is  not  heceflarily  attached  to  any 
particular  country.  He  would  be  apt  to  abandon 
the  country  in  which  he  was  expofed  to  a  vex- 
atious inquifition,  in  order  to  be  aflefled  to  a 
burdenfome  tzs^  and  would  remove  his  ftock  to 
fome  other  country  where  he  could  either  carry 
on  his  bufinefs,  or  enjoy  his  fortune  more  at  his 
eafe.  By  removing  his  ftock  he  would  put  an 
end  to  all  the  induftry  which  it  had  maintained 
in.  the  country  which  he  left.  Stock  cultivates 
land  i  ftock  employs  labour.  A  tax  which  tended 
to  drive  away  ftock  from  any  particular  country, 
would  fo  far  tend  to  dry  up  every  fource  of  re- 
venue, both  to  the  fovereign  and  to  the  fociety. 
Not  only  the  profits  of  ftock,  but  the  rent  of  land 
and  the  wages  of  labour,  would  netcffarily  be  more 
or  lefs  diminifhed  by  its  removal. 

The  nations,  accordingly,  who  have  attempted 
to  tax  the  revenue  arifing  from  ftock,  inftead 
of  any  fevere  inquifition  of  this  kind,  have  been 
obliged  to  content  themfelves  with  fome  very 
•  loofe,  and,  therefore,  more  or  lefs  arbitrary  efti- 
mation.  The  extreme  inequality  and  uncertainty 
of  a  ta^  afTeffed  in  this  manner,  can  be  com^ 
penfated  only  by  its  extreme  moderation,  in  con- 
fequence  of  which  every  man  finds  himfelf  rated 
fo  very  much  below  his  real  revenue,  that  be  gives 
himfelf  little  difturbancc  though  his  neighbour 
ihould  be  rated  fomewhat  lower. 

By  what  is  called  the  land-tax  in  England, 
it  was  intended  that  ftock  fhould  be  taxed  in 
the  fame   proportion   as  land,     When  the  Wc 

upon 
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upon  land  was  at  four  fhillings  in  the  pound, 
or  at  one-fifth  of  the  fuppofed  rent,  it  was  in- 
tended that  ftock  ftiould  be  taxed  at  one-fifth  of 
the  fuppofed  intereft.  When  the  prefent  annual 
land-tax  was  firft  impofcd,  the  legal  rate  of  in- 
tereft was  fix  per  cent.  Every  hundred  pounds 
ftock,  accordingly,  was  fuppofed  to  be  taxed  at 
twenty- four  fliillings,  the  fifth  part  of  fix  pounds. 
Since  the  legal  rate  of  intereft  has  been  reduced 
to  five  per  cent,  every  hundred  pounds  ftock  is 
fuppofed  to  be  taxed  at  twenty  fliillings  only. 
The  fum  to  be  rajfed,  by'  what  is  called  the 
land-tax,  was  divided  between  the  country  and 
the  principal  towns.  The  greater  part  of  it  was 
laid  upon  the  country  ^  and  of  what  was  laid 
upon  the  towns,  the  greater  part  was  aflefled 
upon  the  houfes.  What  remained  to  be  afllcfled 
upon  the  ftock  or  trade  of  the  towns  (for  the 
ftock  upon  the  land  was  not  meant  to  be  taxed) 
was  very  much  below  the  real  value  of  that  ftock 
or  '  trade.  Whatever  inequalities,  therefore, 
there  might  be  in  the  original  afleflrnent,  gave 
litde  difturbance.  Every  parifli  and  diftrift  ftill 
continues  to  be  rated  for  its  land,  its  houfes,  and 
its  ftock,  according  to  the  original  aflelTment; 
and  the  almoft  univerfal  profperity  of  the  coun- 
try, which  in  moft  places  has  railed  very  much 
the  value  of  all  thefe,  has  rendered  thofe  ine- 
qualities of  ftill  lefs  importance  now.  The  rate 
too  upon  each  diflrift  continuing  always  the 
fame,  .the  uncertainty  of  this  tax,  fo  far  as  it 
might  be  affeflcd  upon  the  ftock  of  any ,  indi- 

vidual^ 
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f  o  o  K  vidua],  Ji^  bn^eo  very  much  dimiGifhed^  as  mil 
as  rendered  of  much  lefs  con&quMce*  If  the 
greater  part  of  the  lands  of  England  are  nQt 
rated  to  the  land-tax  at  half  their  ^£tual  value, 
the  greater  part  of  the  ftock  of  En^and  is,  per- 
haps, fcarce  rated  at  the  fiftieth  part  of  its  adu^ 
value.  In  fome  towns  the  whole  land-tax  is 
affeffed  upon  houfes;  as  in  Weftminfter,  where 
ftock  and  trade -are  free.  It  is  otherwifc  in  Lon- 
don. . 

In  all  countries  a  fevere  inquifition  into  the 
circumftajices  of  private  perfons  has  been  carefiilly 
avoided. 

At  Hamburgh  *  every  inhabitant  is  obliged 
to  pay  to  the  ftate,  one-fourth  per  cent,  of  all 
that  he  poflfefles  5  and  as  the  wealth  of  the  people 
of  Hamburgh  confifts^  principally  in  ftock,  this 
tax  may  be  confidered  as  a  tax  upon  ftock. 
Every  man  afleffes  himfelf,  and,  in  the  prefenqe 
of  the  magiftrate,  puts  annually  into  the  public 
coffer  a  certain  fum  of  money,  which  he  declares 
upon  oath  to  be  one-fourth  per  cent,  of  all 
that  he  pofleffes,  but  without  declaring  what  it 
amounts  to,  or  being  liable  to  any  examination 
upon  that  fubjeft.  This  tax  is  generally  fup^ 
pofed  to  be  paid  with  great  fidelity.  In  a  fmall 
republic,  where  the  people  have  entire  confidence 
in  their  magiftrates,  are  convinced  of  the  necef- 
fity  of  the  tax  for.  the  fupport  of  the  ftate,  and  be- 
lieve that  it  will  be.  faithfully  applied  to  that  pur- 
pofe,   fuch  confcientious  and  voluntary  payment 

*  Memoires  concernant  les  Droits,  tome  i.  p.  74. 
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iametimes  be  cxpefted.     It  is  not  peculiar  to  the  c  h  a  p^ 
people  of  Hamburgh. 

Thb  canton  of  Underwald  in  Switzerland  is 
frequently  ravaged  by  ftorms  and  inundations, 
and  it  is  thereby  expofed  to  extraordinary  expenccs. 
Upon  fuch  occafions  the  people  affemble,  and 
cv^ry  one  is  faid  to  declare  with  the  great^ 
franknefs  what  he  is  worth,  in  order  to  be  taxed 
accordingly.  At  Zurich  the  hyr  orders,  that,  in 
cafes  of  neceffity,  every  one  Ihould  be  taxed  in 
proportion  to  his  revenue;  the  amount  of  which, 
he  is  cj^liged  to  declare  upon  oath.  They  have 
no  Ibfpicion,  it  is  faid,  that  any  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  will  deceive  them.  At  Bafil  the  prin- 
cipal revenue  of  the  ftate  arifes  from  a  fmali 
cuftom  upon  goods  exported.  All  the  citizens 
make  oath  that  they  will  pay  every  three  months 
all  the  taxes  impofed  by  the  law.  All  merchants 
and  even  all  inn-keepers  are  trufted  with  keep- 
ing themfelves  the  account  of  the  goods  which 
they  fell  either  within  or  without  the  territory* 
At  the  end  of  every  three  months  they  fend  this 
acpount  to  the  treafurer,  with  the  amount  of  the 
tax  computed  at  the  bottom  of  it.  It  is  not 
fufpcdled  that  the  revenue  foffers  by  this  con- 
fidence *• 

To  oblige  every  citizen  to  declare  publicly 
upon  oath  the  amount  of  his  fortune,  mult  not, 
it  feems,  in  thofe  Swifs  cantons^  be  reckoned  a 
hardfhip.  .At  Hamburgh  it  would  be  reckoned 
the  greatefl.    Merqbants  engaged  in  the  hazardous 

#  Memoires concernant  les  Droits,  tome  i.  p.  163.  166.  171. 
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BOOK  projcAs  of  trade,  all  tremble  at  the  thoughts  of 
being  obHged  at  all  times  to  expofe  the  real  ftate 
of  their  circ^mftances.  The  ruin  of  their  credit 
and  the  mifcarriage  of  their  projefts,  they  forefee, 
would  too  often  be  tht  confequence. ,  A  fober  and 
parfimonious  people,  who  are  ftrangers  to  all  fuch 
projeds,  do  not  feel  that  they  have  occafion  for  any 
fuch  concealment. 

In  .Holland, 'foon  after  the  exaltation  of  the 
kte  prince  of  Orange  to  the  ftadtholderfhip,  a 
tax  of  two  per  cent,  or  the  fiftieth  penny,  as  it 
was  called,  was  impofcd  upon  the  whcJe  fub- 
ftance  of  every  citizen.  Every  citizen  aflefled 
himfelf  and  paid  his  tax  in  the  fame  manner  as  at 
Hamburgh;  and  it  was  in  general  fuppofed  to 
have  been  paid  with  great  fidelity.  The  people 
had  at  that  time  the  greateft  afFeftion  for  their 
new  government^  which  they  had  juft  eftablifhed 
by  a  general  infurrection.  The  tax  was  to  be 
paid  but  once ;  in  order  to  relieve  the  ftate  in  a 
particular  exigency.  It  was,  indeed,  too  heavy 
to  be  permanent.  In  a  country  where  the  market 
rate  of  intereft  feldom  exceeds  three  per  cent.,  a 
tsiii  of  two  per  cent,  amounts  to  thirteen  fliillings 
and  fourpence  in  the  pound  upon  the  higheft 
neat  revenue  which  is  commonly  drawn  from  • 
ftock.  *  It  is  a  tax  which  very  few  people  could 
pay  without  encroaching  more  or  lefs  upon  their 
capitals.  In  a  particular  exigency  the  people, 
may,  from  great  public  zeal,  make  a  great 
.effort,  and  give  up  even  a  part  of  their  capital, 
in  order  to  relieve  the  ftate.  But  it  is  impoffible 
that  they  ftiould  continue  to  do  fo  for  any  con- 
r  fiderabk' 
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fiderable  time;  and  if  they  did,  the  tax  would  foon 
ruin  them  fo  completely  as  to  render  them  altoge- 
ther incapable  of  fupporting  the  ftate* 

The  tax  upon  ftock  impofed  by  the  land-tax 
bill  in  England,  though  it  is  proportioned  to  the 
capital,  is  not  intended  to  diminifli  or  take  away 
any  part  of  that  capital.  It  is  meant  only  to  be  a 
tax  upon  the  intereft  of  money  proportioned  to  that 
upon  the  rent  of  land  i  fo  that  when  the  latter  is  at 
four  fliillings  in  the  pound,  the  former  may  be  at 
four  (hillings  in  the  pound  too.  The  tax  at  Ham- 
burgh, and  the  ftill  more  moderate  taxes  of  Un- 
derwald  and  Zurich,  are  meant,  in  the  fanie  man- 
ner, to  be  taxes,  not  upon  the  capital,  but  upon 
the  intereft  or  neat  revenue  of  ftock.  That  of  Hol« 
land  was  meant  to  be  a  tax  upon  the  capital* 

^axes  upon  the  Profit  of  particular  Employments.^ 

IN  fome  countries  extraordinary  taxes  are  impofed 
upon  the  profits  of  ftock  3  fometimes  when  employ- 
ed in  particular  branches  of  trade,  and  fometimes 
when  employed  in  agriculture. 

Of  the  former  kind  are  in  England  the  tax  upon 
hawkers  and  pedlars,  that  upon  hackney  coaches 
and  chairs,  and  that  which  the  keepers  of  ale-houfes 
pay  for  a  licence  to  retail  ale  and  fpirituous  liquors. 
EJurihg  the  late  war,  another  tax  of  the  fame  kind 
was  propofed  upon  fhops.  The  war  having  been 
undertaken,  it  was  faid,  in  defence  of  the  trade  T>f 
the  country,  the  merchants,  who  were  to  profit 
by  it,  ought  to  contribute  towards  the  fupport 
of  it. 

;  ;A  VAX, 
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him  upon  particular  emergencies^  refu&d  €^ 
fubjed  themfelves  to  any  conftant  tax,  and  he 
was  not  ftrong  enough  to  force  them*  The  oc- 
cupiers of  land  all  over  Europe  were,  the  greater 
pzrt  of  them^  originally  bond-men.  Through 
the  greater  part  of  Eurc^  they  were  gradually 
emancipated*  Some  of  them  acquired  the  pro- 
perty of  landed  eftates  which  they  held  by  fomc 
bafe  or  ignoble  tenure,  ibmedmes  under  the 
king,  and  fometimes  under  fome  other  great 
lord,  like  the  ancient  copy-holders  of  England* 
Others,  without  acquiring  the  property,  obtain- 
ed leafes  for  terms  of  years,  of  the  lands. which 
they  occupied  under  their  lord,  and  thus  becanie 
lefe  dependent  upon  him.  The  great  lords  feem 
to  have  beheld  the  degree  of  profperity  and  in- 
dependency which  this  ihferior  order  of  men 
had  thus  come  to  enjoy,  with  a  malignant  and 
contemptuous  indignation,  and  willingly  con- 
fented  that  the  fovereign  Ihould  tax  them.  In 
fome  countries  this  tax  was  confined  to  the  lands 
which  were  held  in  property  by  an  ignoble 
tenure ;  and,  in  this  cafe,  the  taille  was  faid  to  be 
real.  The  land-tax  eftabliflied  by  the  late  king 
of  Sardinia,  and  the  taille  in  the  provinces  of 
Languedoc,  Provence,  Dauphine,  and  Brittany; 
in  the  generality  of  Montauban,  and  in  the  elec- 
tions of  Agen  and  Condom,  as  well  as  in  fome  other 
diftrifts  of  France,  are  taxes  upon  lands  held  in 
property  by  an  ignoble  tenure.  In  other  countries 
the  tax  was  laid  upon  the  fuppofcd  profits  of  all 
thofe  who  held  in  farm  or  leafe  lands  belonging 
to  other  people,  whatever  mighj  be  the  tenure 
-  by 
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by  which  the  proprietor  held  them;  and  in  this  chap. 
cafe  the  taille  was  faid  to  be  perfonal.  In 
the  greater  part  of  thofe  provinces  of  France, 
which  are  called  the  Countries  of  Elections',  the 
taille  is  of  tjiis  kind.  The  real  taille,  as  it 
is  impofed  only  upon  a  part  of  the  lands  of 
the  country,  is  neceflarily  an  unequal,  bift  it 
is  npt  always  an  arbitrary  tax,  though  it  is  fo 
upon  -fome  occafions.  The  perfonal  taille,  as 
it  is  intended  to  be  proportioned  to  the  profits, of 
a  certain  clafs  of  people,  which  can  only  be 
gueffed  at,  is  neceflarily  both  arbitrary  and  un- 
equal. 

Ivi  F^rance  the  perfonal  taille  at  prefent  (1775) 
annually  impofed  upon  the  twenty  generalities, 
called  the  Countries  of  Eleftions,  amounts  to 
40,107,239  livres,  16  fous*.  The  proportion 
in  which  this  fum  is  aflefled  upon  thpfe  different' 
provinces,  varies  from  year  to  year,  according  to 
the  reports  which  are  made  to  the  king's  council 
concerning  the  goodnefs  or  badnefs  of  the  crops, 
as  well  as  other  circumftances,  which  may  eithef 
increafe  or  diminilh  their  refpeftive  abilities  to 
pay.  Each  generality  is  divided. into  a  certain 
number  of  el^ftions,  and  the  proportion  in  which 
the  fum  impofed  upon  the  whole  generality  is 
divided  among  thofe  different  ele6tions,  varies 
likewife  from  year  to  year,  according  to  the  re- 
ports made  to  the  council  concerning  their  re- 
fpeftive  abilities.  It  feems  impofliblc  that  the 
council,   with  the  beft,  intentions,  can  ever  pro- 

*   Memoires  conc^rnant  les  Droits,  &c,  tome  ii.  p.  17. 
Vol,  III.     '  X '  portion 
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B  o  o  K  portion  with  tolerable  exaftnefs,  cither  of  thofe 
two^  afleffments  to  the  real  abilities  of  the  pro- 
vince or  diftrift  upon  which  they  are  rcfpeftivdy 
laid.  Ignorance  and  mifinformation  muft  al- 
ways, more  or  lefs,  miilead  the  moft  upright 
council.  The  proportion  which  each  parilh 
ought  to  fupport  of  what  is  affeffcd  upon  the 
whole  ele6tion,  and  that  which  each  individual 
ought,  to  fupport  of  what  is  affeffed  upon  his 
particular  parilh,  are  both  in  the  fame  manner 
varied,  from  year  to  year,  according  as  .circum- 
ftances  are  fuppofed  to  require.  Thefe  circUm- 
ftances  are  judged  of,  in  the  one  cafe,  by  the 
<^cer$  of  the  elcftion ;  in  the  other  by  thofe  of 
the  parilh ;  and  both  the  one  and  the  other  are, 
more  or  lefc,  uhder  the  direftion  and  influence  of 
the  intendant.  Not  only  ignorance  and  mifin- 
formation, but  fricndfhip,  party  animofity,  and 
private  refentment,  are  faid  frequently  to  miflead 
fuch  afieflbrs.  No  man  fubjedt  to  fuch  a  tax,  it^ 
is  tvident,  can  ever  be  certain,  before  he  is  af- 
fefled,  of  what  he  is  to  pay.  He  cannot  even 
be  certain  aiter  he  is  afiefled.  If  any  perfon  has 
been  taxed  who  ought  to  have  been  exempted  s 
or  if  any  peribn  has  been  taxed  beyond  hjs  pro- 
portion, though  both  mufl  pay  in  the  mean  dme^ 
yet  if  they  complain,  and  make  good  their  com- 
plaints, the  whale  parifh  is  reimpofed  next  year 
in  order  to  reimburfe  them.  If  any  of  the  con- 
tributors become  bankrupt  or  infolvent,  the  col- 
leftor  is  obliged  to  advance  his  tax,  and  the 
whole  parifh  is  reimpofed  next  year  in  order  to 
reimburfe  the  colledor.    If- the  colleftor  himfelf 

ihould 
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fhotild  become  bankrupt,  the  parilh  which  deAs  c  hap. 
him  muft  arifwer  for  his  conduft  to  the  rcteiver- 
general  of  the  eleftibn.  But,  as  it  might  be 
troublcfome  for  the  receiver  to  profecute  the 
whole  parifh,  he  takes  at  his  choice  five  or  fix 
of  the  richeft  contribtitors,  and  obliges  them  to 
make  good  what  liad  been  loft  by  the  irifolvency 
of  the  coUeftor.  The  parilh  is  afterwards  re- 
impofed  in  order  to  reimburfe  thofc  five  or  fix. 
Such  reimpofitions  are  always  over  and  above 
the  taille  of  the  particular  year  in  whkh  they  are 
laid  oDi 

When  a  tax  is  impofed  upon  the  profits  of 
ftock  in  a  particular  branch  of  jtrade^  the  traders 
are  all  careful  to  bring  no  more  goods  to  market 
than  what  they  can  fell  at  a  price  fufficient  to 
rcimburfe  them  for  advancing  the  tax.  Some  of 
them  withdraw  a  part  of  their  ftocks  from  the 
trade,  and  the  market  is  more  fparingly  fupplied 
than  before.  The  price  of  the  goods  rifes,  and 
the  final  payment  of  the  tax  fells  upon  the  con- 
fumen  But  when  a  tax  is  impofed  upon  the 
profits  of  fl;ock  employed  in  agriculture,  it  is 
not  the  irttereft  of  the  farmers  to  withdraw  any 
part  of  their  ftock  from  that  employment.  Each 
farmer  occupies  a  certain  quantity  of  land,  for 
which  he  pays  rent.  For  the  proper  cultivation 
of  this  land  a  certain  quantity  of  ftock  is  necef- 
faryi  and  by  withdrawing  any  part  of  this  nc- 
ceflary  quantity,  the  farmer  is  not  likely  to  be 
more  able  to  pay  dthcr  the  rent  or  the  tax.  In^ 
order  to  pay  the  tax,  it  can  never  be  his  intereft 
to  dimimfli  the  quantity  of  his  produce,  nor  con- 
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BOOK  fcqucndy  to  fupply  the  market  more  fparihgly 
'  than  before.  The  tax,  therefore,  will  never  en- 
able him-  to  raife  the  price  of  his  produce,  fo  as 
to  reimburfe  himfelf  by  throwing  the  final  pay- 
ment upon  the  confumer.  The  farmer,  how- 
ever, muft  have  his  reafonable  profit  as  well  as 
every  other  dealer,  otherwife  he  muft  give  up  the 
trade.  After  the  impofition  of  a  tax  of  this 
Ijiind,  he  can  get  this  reafonable  profit  only  by 
paying  lefs  rent  to  the  landlord.  The  more  he 
is  obliged  to  pay  in  the  way  of  tax,  the  lefs  he 
can  aflfbrd  to  pay  in  the  way  of  rent.  A  tax  of 
this  kind  impofed  during  the  currency  of  a  leafe 
may,  no  doubt,  diftrefs  or  ruin  the  farmer. 
Upon  the  renewal  of  the  leafe  it  muft  always 
fall  upon  the  landlord. 

In  the  countries  where  the  perfonal  taille  takes 
place,  the  farmer  is  commonly  affeffed  in  propor- 
tion to  the  ftock  which  he  appears  to  employ  in 
cultivation.  He  is,  upon  this  account,  fre- 
quently afraid  to  have  a  good  team  of  horfes  o? 
oxen,  but  endeavours  to  cultivate  with  the  mean- 
eft  and  moft  wretched  inftruments  of  huftjandry 
that  he  can.  Such  is  his  diftruft  in  the  juftice 
of  his  affeflbrs,  that  he  counterfeits  poverty, 
and  wifhes  to  appear  fcarce  able  to  pay  any  thing 
for  fear  of  being  obliged  to  pay  too  much.  By 
tliis  miferable  policy  he  does  not,  perhaps,  always 
confult  his  own  intereft  in  the  riioft  efFedual  man- 
ner ;  and  he  probably  lofes  more  by  the  diminu- 
tion of  his  produce  than  he  faves  by  that  of  his 
tax.  Though,  in  confequehcc  of  this  wretched 
.^tukivation  the  market  is,  no  doubt,  fomewhat 

worfe 
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worfe  fiipplied^  yet  the  fmall  rife  of  price  which  c  hap. 
.this  may  occafion,  as  it  is  not  likely  even  to  in- 
demnify the  farmer  for  the  diminution  of  his 
produce,  it  is  ftill  lefs  likely  to  enable  him  to 
pay  more  rent  to  the  landlord.  The  public, 
the  farmer,  the  landlord,  all  fufFer  more  or  lefs 
by  this  degraded  cultivation.  That  the  perfonal 
taille  tends,  in  many  different  ways,  to  difcouragc 
cultivation,  and  confequently  to  dry  up  the  prin- 
cipal fource  of  the  wealth  of  every  great  country, 
I  have  already  had  occafion  to  obferve  in  the 
third  book  of  this  Inquiry. 

What  are  called  poll-taxes  in  the  fouthern 
provinces  of  North  America,  and  in  the  \Vefl: 
Indian  iflands,  annual  taxes  of  fo  much  a  head 
upon  every  negroe,  are  properly  ^ taxes  upon  the 
profits  of  a  certain  fpecies  of  ftock  employed  in 
agriculture.  As  the  planters  are,  the  greater  part 
of  them,  both  farmers  and  landlords,  the  final 
payment  of  the  tax  falls  upon  them  in  their  qya- 
lity  of  landlords  without  any  retribution. 

Taxes  of  fo  much  a  head  upon  the  bondmen 
employed  in  cultivation,  feem  anciently  to  have 
been  common  all  over  Europe.  There,  fubfifts 
at  prefent  a  tax  of  this  kind  in  the  empire  of 
Ruflia.  It  is  probably  upon  this  account  that 
poll-taxes  of  all  kitids  liave  often  been  repre- 
fented  p  badges  of  Oavery.  Every  tax,  how- 
ever, is  to  the  perfon  who  pays  it  a  badge,  not  of 
flavery,  but  of  liberty;  .  It  denotes  that  he  is 
Ijubjeft  to  government,  indeed,  but  that,  as  he 
has  fome  property,  he  cannot  himfelf  be  the  pro- 
perty of  a  matter.      A  poll-tax   upon   flav^s  is 
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BOOK  altogether  different  from  a  poll-tax  upon  fre«v 
men.  The  latter  is  paid  by  the  perfons  upon 
whom  it  is  impofed ;  the  former  by  a  different 
fet  of  perfpns.  The  latter  is  either  altogether 
arbitrary  or  altogether  unequal,  and  in  moft  cafc§ 
is  both  the  one  and  the  other  j  the  former, 
though  in  fome  refpefts  unequal,  different  (laves 
being  of  different  values,  is  in  no  refpcft  arbi- 
trary. Every  matter  whq  knows  the  number  of 
his  own  flaves,  knows  exaftly  what  he  has  to 
pay.  Thofe  different  taxes,  however,  being  called 
by  the  fame  name,  have  been  confidered  as  of  the 
famie  nature. 

The  taxes  which  in  Holland  are  impofed  upon 
men  and  maid  fervants,  are  taxes,  not  upon 
Hock,  but  upon  expencc;  and  fb  far  refemble 
the  taxes  upon  confumablc  commodities.  The 
tax  of  a  guinea  a  head  for  every  man  fervant, 
which  has  lately  been  impofed  in  Great  Britain, 
is  of  the  fame  kind.  It  falls  heavieft  upon  the 
middling  rank.  A  man  of  two  hundred  a  year- 
may  keep  a  fingle  man  fcrvant.  A  man  of  ten 
thoufand  a  year  will  no^  keep  fifty.  If  does  not 
affeft  the  poor. 

Taxes  upon  the  profits -df' flock  in  particular 
employments  can  never  affeft  the  intcreft  of 
money.  Nobody  will  lend  his  money  for  lefs 
intereft  to  thofe  who  exercife  the  taxed,  than  to 
'  thofe  who  exercife  the  untaxed  employments. 
Taxes  upon  the  revenue  arifing  from  ftock  in  all 
employments,  where  the  government  attempts  to 
levy  them  with  any  degree  of  exaftnefs,  will,  in 
many  cafes,    fall   upon   the   intereft  of  money. 

The 
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The  Vingtieme,  or  twentieth  penny,  in  France,  c  Ua  p. 
is  a  tax  of  the  fame  kind  with  what  is  called  the 
land-tax  in  England,  and  is  aflefied,  in  the  fame 
manner,  upon  the  revenue  arifing  from  ^  land, 
houfes,  and  ftock.  So  far  as  it  zfk&s  ftock  it  is 
afTefTed,  though  not  with  great  rigour,  yet  With 
much  more  exaftnefs  than  that  part  of  the  land- 
tax  of  England  which  is  impofcd  upon  the  fame 
fund.  It,  in  many  cafes,  falls  altogether  upon 
the  intercft  of  money.  Money  is  frequently 
funk  in  France  upon  what  are  called  Contrafts 
for  the  conftitution  of  a  rent ;  that  is,  perpetual 
annuities  redeemable  at  any  time  by  the  debtor 
upon  repayment  of  the  fum  originally  advanced, 
but  of  which  this  redemption  is  not  exigible  by 
the  creditor  except  in  particular  cafes.  The 
Vingtieme  feems  not  to  have  raifed  the  rate  of 
thofe  annuities,  though  it  is  cxaftly  levied  upon 
them  all. 

Appendix  to  Articles  I.  and  II. 

Tax€s  upon  the  capital  Value  of  Land^  Houfes ^  and 
Stock.  , 

WHILE  property  remains  in  the  pofleflion  of 
the  fame  perfon,  whatever  permanent  taxes  may 
have  been  impofed  upon  it,  they  have  never 
been  intended  to  diminifti  or  take  away  any  part 
of  its  capital  value,  but  only  fome  part  of  the 
revenue  arifing  from.  it.  But  when  property 
changes  hands,  when  it  is  tranfmitted  either  from 
the  dead  to  the  living,  or  from  the  jLiving  to  (he 
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BOOK  living,  fuch  taxes  have  frequently  been  impoled 
upon  it.as  neceffarily  take  away  fome  part  of  its 
capital  value. 

The  transference  of  all  forts  of  property  from 
the  dead  to  the  living,  and  that  of  immoveable 
property,  of  lands  and  houfes,  from  the  living  to 
the  living,  are  tranfaftions  which  are  in  their 
nature  either  public  and  notorious,  or  fuch  as 
cannot  be  long  concealed.  Such  tranfadidns, 
therefore,  may  be  taxed  direftly^  The  tranf- 
ference  of  ftock,  or  moveable  property,  from  the 
^  living  to  the  living,  by  the  lending  of  money,  -  is . 
frequently  a  fecrec  tranfaftion,  and  may  always 
be  made  fo.  It  cannot  eafily,  therefore,  be 
taxed  direftly.  It  has  been  taxed  indire6tly  in 
two  different  ways ;  firft,  by  requiring  that  the 
*  deed,  containing  the  obligation  to  repay,  fliould 
be  written  upon  paper  or  parchment  which  had 
paid  a  certain  ilamp-duty,  otherwife  not  to  be 
vafid  J  fecondly,  by  requiring,  under  the  like 
penalty  of  invalidity,  that  it  (hould  be  recorded 
either  in  a  public  or  fecret  regifter,  and  by 
'impofing  certain  duties  upon  fuch  regiftration. 
Stamp-duties  and  duties  of  regiftration  have 
frequently  been  impofed  likewife  upor>  the  deeds 
transferring  property  of  all  kinds  from  the  dead 
to  the  living,  and  upon  thofe  transferring  im- 
moveable property  from  the  living  to  the  living, 
tranfadlions  which  might  eafily  have  been  taxed 
diredly. 

The  Vicefima  Hereditatum,  the  twentieth 
penny  of  inheritances,  impofed  by  Auguftus 
ppon  the  ancient  Roqiaiis,  was  a  tax  iipon  the 
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transference  of  property  from  the  dead  to  the  c  h  a  p. 
living.     Dion  Caffius^,   the  author  who  writes 
concerning  it  the  leaft  indiftinftly,  fays,  that  it  was 
impofed  upon  all  fucceflions,  legacies,  and  dona- 
tions, in  cafe  of  death,'  except  upon  thofe  to  the' 
neareft  relations,  and  to  the  poor. 

Of  the  fame  kind  is  the  Dutch,  tax  upon 
fucceffions  f.  Collateral  fucceffions  are  taxed, 
according  to  the  degree  of  relation,  from  five  to 
thirty  per  cent,  upon  the  ^hole  value  of  the 
fucceflion.  Teftamentary  donations,  or  legacies 
fo  collaterals,  are  fubjeft  to  the  like  duties. 
Thofe  from  hufband  to  wife,  or  from  wife  to 
•  hufband,  to  the  fiftieth  penny.  The  Lu6buoia 
Hereditas,  the  mournful  fucceflion  of  afcendents 
to  defeendents,  to  the  twentieth  penny  only. 
Pircft  fucceffions,  or  thofe  of  defeendents  to 
afcendents,  pay  nq  tax.  The  death  of  a  father, 
to  fuch  of  his  children  as  live  in  the  fame  houle 
with  him,  is  felcjom  attended  with  any  increafe, 
and  frequently  with  a  confiderable  diminution  of 
revenue  j  by  the  lofs  of  his  induftry,  of  his  office, 
or  of  fome  life- rent  eftate,  of  which  he  may  have 
been  in  pofTeffion.  That  tax  would  be  cruel  and 
oppreffive  which  aggravated  their  lofs  by  taking 
from  them  any  part  of  his  fuccelfion.  It  may, 
however,  fometimes  be  otherwife  with  thofe 
f:hildren   who,   in  the  language  of  the  Rojuan 

*  Lib.  55.  See  alfo  Burman  de  Vedtigalibus  Pop.  Rom^ 
cap.  xu  and  Bouchaud  de  V  impot  dti  viDgtieme  fur  les  fuc- 
ceffions. 

t  See  Meinoires  coiicernant  les  Droits,  ftc.  tomei.  p.  225. 
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6  o^o  K  law,  ar€  faid  to  be  cmaacipatcdj  in  that  of  the 
Scotch  law,  to  be  foris-familiated ;  that  is,  who 
have  received  their  portion,  have  got  families  of 
their  own,  and  are  fupported  by  funds  feparate 
and  independent  of  thofe  of  their  father.  "What- 
ever part  of  his  fucceflion  might  come  to  fuch 
'  children,  would  be  a  real  addition  to  their  fortune, 
and  might  therefore,  perhaps,  widiout  more  iij- 
conveniency  than  what  attends  all  duties  of  this 
kind,  be  liable  to  fome  tax. 

The  cafualties  of  the  feudal  law  were  taxes 
upon  the  transference  of  land,  both  from  the  dead 
to  the  living,  and  from  the  Jiving  to  the  living. 
In  ancient,  times  they  conftituted  in  every  part  of 
Europe  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  the 
revenue  of  the  crown,  , 

The  heir  of  every  immediate  vaflal  of  the 
crown  paid  a  certain  duty,  generally  a  year's 
rent,  upon  receiving  the  inveftiture  of  the  eftate. 
If  the  heir  was  a  minor,,  the  whole  rents  of  the 
eftate,  during  the  continuance  of  the  minority, 
devolved  to  the  fuperior  without  any  other 
charge,  befides  the  maintenance  of  the  minor^^ 
and  the  payment  of  the  widow'^s  dower,  when 
there  happened  to  be  a  dowager  upon  the  land. 
When  the  nfiinor  came  to  be  of  age,  another  tax, 
called  Relief^  was  ftill  due  to  the  fuperior,  which  ^ 
generally  amounted  likewife  to  a  year's  rent.  A 
long  minority,  which  in  the  prefent  times  fo 
^■equently  disburdens  a  great  eftate  of  all  its  in- 
cumbrances, and  reftores  the  fattiily  to  their 
ancient  fplendour,  could  in  thofe  times  have  no 
fuch  effeft.     The  wafte,  and  not  the  difincum- 

brance 
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brance  of  the  eftatc,  was  the  common  efFeft  of  a  chap. 
Jong  minority. 

By  the  feudal  law  the  vaflal  could  not  alienate 
without  the  confent  of  his  fuperior,  who  gene- 
rally extorted  a  fine  or  compofition  for  granting 
it.  This  fine,  which  wa3  at  firft  arbitrary,  came 
in  many  countries  to  he  regulated  at  a  certain 
portion  of  the  price  of  the  land.  In  fomc  coun- 
tries, where  the  greater  part  of  the  other  feudal 
cuftoms  have  gone  into  difufe,  this  tax  upon  the 
alienation  of  Itod  ftill  continues  to  make  a  very 
confiderable  branch  of  the  revenue  of  the  fove- 
reign.  In  the  canton  of  Berne  it  is  fo  high  as  a 
fixth  part  of  the  price  of  all  noble  fiefs ;  and  a 
tenth  part  of  that  of  all  ignoble  ones  ♦.  In  the 
canton  of  Lucerne  the  tax  upon  the  fale  of  l2^nds 
is  not  univerfal,  and  takes  place  only  in  cer- 
tain diftrids.  But  if  any  perfpn  fells  his  land, 
in  order  to  remove  out  of  the  territory,  he  pays 
ten  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  price  of  the  fale  f , 
Taxes  of  the  fame  kind  upon  the  fale  either  of 
all  lands,  or  of  lands  held  by  certain  tenures,  take 
•  place  in  many  other  countries^  and  make  a  more 
or  lefs  confiderable  branch  of  the  revenue  of  the 
fovereign. 

Such  tranfaftions  may  be  taxed  indireftly,  by 
means  either  of  ftamp- duties,  or  of  duties  upon 
regiftration ;  and  thofe  duties  either  may  or  may 
pot  be  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  fubjeft 
which  is  transferred, 

•  Memoires  concernant  Ics  Droits,  &c.  tome  i.  p.  1 C4.. 
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Im  Great  Britain  the  ftamp -duties  are  higher  or 
lower,  not  fo  much  according  to  the  value  of  the 
property  transferred  (an  eighteen  penny  or  half 
crown  ftamp  being  fufficient  upon  a  bond  for  the 
Jargeft  fum  of  money)  as  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  deed.  The  higheft  do  not  exceed  fix  pounds 
upon  every  fheet  of  paper,  or  fkin  of  parchment ; 
and  thefe  high  duties  fall  chiefly  upon  grants  from 
the  crown,  and  upon  certain  law  proceedings, 
without  any  regard  to  the  value  of  the  fubjeft. 
There  are  in  Great  Britain  no  duties  on  the  re- 
giftration  of  deeds  or  writings,  except  the  fees  of 
the  officers  who  keep  the  regifter  j  and  thefe  are 
feWom  more  than  a  reafonable  recompence  for 
their  labour.  The  crown  derives  no  revenue  from 
them. 

In  Holland*  there  are  both  ftamp-duties  and 
duties  upon  regiftration;  which  in  fome  cafes 
are,  '^nd  in  fome  are  not  proportioned  to  the 
v^ue  of  the  property  transferred.  All  tefta- 
ments  muft  be  written  upon  ftamped  paper  of 
which  the  price  is  proportioned  to  the  property 
difpofed  of,  fo  that  there  are  ftamps  which  coft 
from  three  pence,  or  three  ftivers  a  fheet,  to 
three  hundred  florins,  equal  to  about  twenty - 
feven  pounds  ten  (hillings  of  our  money.  If  the 
ftamp  is  of  an  inferior  price  to  what  the  teftator 
ought  to  have  made  ufe  of,  his  fuccelTion  is 
confifcated.  This  is  over  and  above  all  their 
other  taxes  on  fucceflion.      Except  bills   of  ex- 

*  Memoires  concernant  Ics  Droits^  Sec,  tome  i.  p.  2Z$»  224, 
225. 
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change,  and  fome  other  mercantile  bills,  all 
other  deeds,  bonds,  and  contradts,  are  fubjeft  to 
a  ftamp-duty.  This  duty,  however,  does  not  rife 
in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  fubjed.  All  fales 
of  land  and  of  houfes,  and  all  mortgages  upon 
either,  muft  be  regiftered,  and,  upon  regiftration, 
pay  a  duty  to  the  ftate  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent^ 
upon  the  amount  of  the  price  or  of  the  mortgage. 
This  duty  is  extended  to  the  fale  of  all  fliips 
and  veffels  of  more  than  two  tons  burthen,  whe- 
ther decked  or  undecked.  Thefe,  it  feems,  arc 
confidered  as  a  fort  of  houfes  upon  the  water. 
The  fale  of  moveables,  when  it  is  ordered  by  a 
court  of  juftice,  is  fubjeft  to  the  like  duty  of  two 
and  a  half  per  cent. 

In  France  there  are  both  ftamp-duties  and  duties 
upon  regiftration.  The  former  are  confidered  as  a 
branch  of  the  aides  or  excife,  and  in  the  provinces 
where  thofc  duties  take  place,  are  levied  by  tjhe  ex- 
cife officers.  The  latter  are  confidered  as  a  branch 
.  of  the  domain  of  the  crown,  and  are  levied  by  a 
different  fet  of  officers. 

Those  modes  of  taxation,  by  ftamp-duties  and 
by  duties  upoi)  regiftration,  are  of  very  modern 
invention.  In  the  courfe  of  little  more  than  a 
century,  however,  ftamp-duties  have,  in  Europe, 
become  almoft  univerfal,  and  duties  upon  regiftra- 
tion extremely  common.  There  is  no  art  which 
one  government  fooner  learns  of  another,  than 
that  of  draining  money  from  the  pockets  of  the 
people. 

Taxes  upon  the  transference  of  property  from 
the  dead  to  the  living,  fall  finally  as  v^ell  as  im- 

mediately 
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BOOK  mediately  upon  the  pcrfon  to  whom  the  property 
is  transferred.  ^  Taxes  upon  the  fale  of  land  fall 
altogether  upon  the  feller.  The  feller  is  almofi: 
always  under  the  neceffity  of  felling,  and  muft, 
therefore,  take  fgch  a  price  as  he  can  get.  The 
buyer  is  fcarce  ever  under  the  neceffity  of  buy- 
ing, and  will,  therefore,  only  give  fuch  a  price 
as  he  likes.  He  confiders  what  the  land  will 
coft  him  in  tax  and  price  together.  The  more 
he  is  obliged  to  pay  in  the  way  of  tax,  the  lefs 
he  will  be  difpofed  to  give  in  the  way  of  price. 
Such  taxes,  therefore,  fall  almoft  always  upon  a 
neceffitous  perfon,  and  muft,  therefore,  be  fre- 
quently very  cruel  and  oppreffive.  Taxes  upon 
the  fale  of  new-built  houfcs,  where  the  building 
is  fold  without  the  ground,  fall  generally  upon 
,  the  buyer,  becaufe  the  builder  muft  generally 
have,  his  profit ;  otherwife  he  muft  give  up  the 
trade.  If  he  advances  the  tax,  therefore,  the 
buyer  muft  generally  repay  it  to  him.  Tax;es 
upon  the  fale  of  old  houfes,  for  the  fame  rcafbn 
as  thofe  upon  the  lale  of  land,  fall  generally  upon 
the  feller;  whom  in  moft  cafes  cither  conve- 
niency  or  neceffity  obliges  to  fell.  The  number 
of  new-built  houfes  that  arc  annually  brought  to 
market,  is  more  or  lefs  regulated  by  the  de- 
mand. Unlefs  the  dendand  is  fuch  as  to  afford 
the  builder  his  profit,  after  paying  all  expcnces, 
he,  will  build  no  more  houfes.  The  number  of 
old  houfes  which  happen  at  any  time  to  come  to 
market  is  regulated  by  accidents  of  which  the 
greater  part  have  ,no  relation  to  the  demands 
Two  or  three  great  bankruptcies  in  a  mercantile 
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town,  will  bring  many  houfes  to  fak,  which  niuft  c  h^a  p., 
be  fold  for  what  can  be  got  for  them.  Taxes  upon 
the  fale  of  ground  rents  fall  altogether  upon  the 
feller ;  for  die  fame  reafon  as  thofe  upon  the  fale 
of  land.  Stamp-duties,  and  duties  upon  the  re- 
giftration  of  bonds  and  contrads  for  borrowed 
money,  fall  altogether  upon  the  borrower,  and^  in 
faft,  are  always^  paid  by  him.  Duties  of  the  fame 
kind  upon  law  proceedings  fall  upon  the  fuitors. 
They  reduce  to  both  the  capital  value  of  the  fub- 
jed  in  difpute.  The  more  it  cofts  to  acquire  any  , 
property,  the  lefs  mull  be  the  neat  value  of  it  when 
acquired. 

All  taxes  upon  the  transference  of  property 
of  every  kind,  fo  far  as  they  diminifh  the  capital 
value  of  that  property,  tend  to  diminilh  the  flinds^ 
deftined  for  the  maintenance  of  productive  labour. 
They  are  all  more  or  lefs  unthrifty  taxes  that  in- 
crease the  revenue  of  the  fove*\:ign,  which  fcldom 
maintains  any  but  unproductive  labourers ;  at  the 
.expence  of  the  capital  of  the  people,  which  main- 
tains none  but  produftive. 

Such  taxes,  even  when  they  are  proportioned 
to  the  value  of  the  property  transferred,  are  Hill 
unequal ;  the  frequency  of  transference  not  being 
always  equal  in  property  of  equal  value.  When 
thty  are  not  proportioned  to  this  value,  whicli  is 
the  cafe  with  the  greater  part  of  the  ftamp-. 
duties,  and  duties  of  regiftration,  they  are  ftill 
more  fo.  They  are  in  no  relpeft  arbitrary,  but 
are  or  may  be  in  all  cafes  perfeftly  clear  and 
certain.  Though  they  fometimes  fall  upon  the 
perfoH  who  i&  not  very  able  to  pay ;   the  time  of 

payment 
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BOOK  payment  is  In  hioft  cafes  fufEciendy  convenient  for 
^  ,  ^'  ■ »  him.  When  the  payment  becomes  due,  he  puft 
in  moft  cafes  have  the  money  to  pay.  They  are 
levied  at  very  little  expence,  and  in  generaj  fubjeft 
the  contributors  to  no  other  inconveniency  befides 
always  the  unavoidable  one  of  paying  the  tax. 

In  France  the  ftamp- duties  are  not  much 
complained  of.  Thofe  of  regiftration,  which 
they  call  the  Controle,  are.  They  give  occa- 
fion,  it  is  pretended,  to  much  extortion  in  the 
officers  of  the  farmers-general  who  coUedt  the 
tax,  which  is  in  a  great  meafure  arbitrary  and 
uncertain.  In  4:he  greater  part  of  the  libels 
which  have  been  written  againft  the  prefent 
fyftem  of  finances  in  France,  the  abufes  of  the 
Controle  make  a  principal  article.  Uncertainty, 
however,  does  not  feem  to  be  neceflarily  inherent 
in  the  nature  of  fuch  taxes.  If  the  popular  com- 
plaints are  well  founded,  the  abufe  muft  arife,  not 
fo  much  from  the  nature  of  the  tax,  as  from  the 
want  of  precifion  and  diftinftnefs  in  the  words  of 
the  edidls  or  laws  which  impofe  it. 

The  regiftration  of  mortgages,  and  In  general 
of  all  rights  upon  immoveable  property,  as  it 
gives  great  fecurity  both  to  creditors  and  pur- 
chafers,  is  extremely  advantageous  to  the  public. 
That  6f  the  greater  part  of  deeds  of  other  kinds 
is  frequently  inconvenient  and  even  dangerous 
to  individuals,  without  any  advantage  to  the 
public.  All  regifters  which,  it  is  acknowledged, 
ought  to  be  kept  fecret,  ought  certainly  never 
to  exift.  The  credit  of  individuals  Qught  cer- 
tainly never  to  depend  upon  fo  very  flender  a  fecu-  - 
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rity  as  the  probity  and  religion  of  the  inferior  c  "^  a  p. 
officers  of  revenue.  But  where  the  fees  of  re- 
giftratidn  have  been  made  a  fource  of  revenue  to 
the  fovereign,  jegifter  offices  have  commonly 
been  multiplied  widiout  end,  both  for  the  deeds 
which  Qught  to  be  regiftered,  ahd  for  thofe  which 
ought  not.  In  France  there  are  feveral  different 
forts  of  fecret  regifters.  This  abufe,  though  not 
perhaps  a  neceflary,  it  muft  be  acknowledged, 
is  a  very  natural  effeft  of  fuch  taxes. 

Such  ftamp-duties  as  thofe  in  England  upon 
cards  and  dice,  upon  news- papers  and  periodical 
pamphlets>  ,&c.  are  properly  taxes  upon  con-, 
fumption  j  the  final  payment  falls  upon  the  per- 
fpns  who  ufe  or  confume  fuch  commodities* 
Such  ftamp-duties  as  thofe  upon  licences  to  re- 
tail ale,  wine,  and  fpirituous  liquors,  though  in- 
tended, perhaps;  to  fall  upon  th^  profits  of  the 
retailers,  are  likewife  finally  paid  by  the  con- 
fumers  of  thofe  liquors.  Such  taxes,  though 
called  by  thp  fame  name,  and  levied  by  the  fame 
officers  and  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  ftamp- 
duties  above  mentioned  upon  the  transference  of 
property,  are  however  of  a  quite  different  nature, 
and  fall  upon  quite  different  funds. 

Article    IIJ. 
Taxes  upon  the  JVages  of  Labour, 

-THE  wages  of  the  inferior  claffes  of  work- 
men,  I   have  endeavoured  to   fhow  i«  the  firft 
book,   are  every  where  neceftarily  regulated  by 
Vol.  III.  Y  two 
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BOOK  two  cfifFcrent  circumftances  5  the  demand  for  k- 
hour,  and  the  ordinary  or  average  price  of  pro- 
vifions.  The  demand  for  labour,  .according  as 
it  happens  to  be  either  increafing,  ftationary,  or 
declining ;  or  to  require  an  increafing,  ftationary^ 
^r  declining  population,  regulates  the  fub- 
fiftence  of  the  labourer,  and  determines  in  what 
degree  it  fhall  be,  either  liberal,  moderate,  or 
fcanty.  The  ordinary  or  average  price  of  pro- 
vifions  determines  the  quantity  of  money  which 
muft  be  paid  to  the  workman  in  order  to  enable 
bim,  one  year  with  another,  to  purchafe  this 
liberal,  moderate,  or  fcanty  fubfiftence.  While 
the  demand  for  labour  and  the  price  of  provifionSy 
therefore,  remain  the  fame,  a  direft  tax  up<m 
the  wages  of  labour  can  have  no  other  efieft 
than  to  raife  them  fomewhat  higher  than  the  tax* 
Let  us  fuppofe,  for  example,  that  in  a  partictilar 
place  the  demand  for  labour  and  the  price  of 
provifions  were  fuch,  as  to  render  ten  fliillings  a 
week  the  ordinary  wages  of  labour ;  and  that  af 
,  tax  of  one  fifth,  or  four  Ihillings  in  the  pound, 
was  impofed  upon  wages.  If  the  demand^  fbf 
labour  and  the  price  of  provifions  remained  the 
fame,  it  would  flill  be  neceftiry  that  the  laboured 
Ihould  in  that  place  earn  fuch  a  fubfifbence  as 
could  be  bought  only  for  ten  fhillings  a  week,  or 
that  after  paying  the  tax  he  Ibould  have  ten; 
fliillings  a  week  free  wages.  But  in  order  to  leave 
him  fuch  free  wages  after  paying  fuch  a  tax,  the 
price  of  labour  muft  in  that  place  foon  rife,  not 
10  twelve  fhillings  a  week  only,  but  to  twelve 
and  fixpencei  that  is,  in  order  to  enable,  him  to 
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pay  a  tax  of  one-fifth,  his  wages  muft  neceffarily  chap. 
foon  rife>  not  one^-fifth  part  only,  but  one- fourth. 
Whatever  was  the  proportion  of  the  tax,  the 
Wages  of  labour  muft  in  all  caCes  rife,  not  only 
in  tiiat  proportion,  but  in  a  higher  proportion. 
If  the  tax,  for  example,  was  one- tenth,  the 
wages  of  labour  muft  neceffarily  foon  rife,  not 
one-tenth  part  only,  but  one-eighth. 

A    DIRECT    tax    upon    the   wages  of  labour, 
therefore,    though    the    labourer   might  perhaps 
pay  it  out  of  his  hand,  could  not  properly  be  faid 
to  be  even  advanced  by  him';  at  leaft  if  the  de- 
mand for  labour  and  the  average  price  of  provi- 
fions  remained  the  fame'  after  the  tax  as  before  it. 
In  all  fuch  cafes,   not  only  the  tax,   but  fome- 
thing   more  than  the  tax,   would   in   reality   be 
ajlvanced   by  the  pcrfon   who   immediately  em- 
ployed him.     The-  final  payment  would  in  cjif- 
ferent    cafes   fall  upon  different    perfons.     Tljie 
rife  which  fuch  a  tax  might  occafion  in  the  wag^s 
of  manufadluring  labour  would  be  advanced  by 
the   mafter   manufafturer,    who   would   both  be 
entTtled  and  obliged  to  charge  it,  with  a  profit, 
upon  the  price  of  his  goods.     The  final  payment 
*of  this   rife  of  wages,   therefore,    together  with 
the  additional  profit  of  the  mafter  manufadhirer, 
would  fajl  upon  the  confumer.     The  rife  which 
fuch  a  tax  migh^  occafio<i  in  j:he  w;iges  of  coun- 
try  labour  would  be   advanced   by  ^the   farmer, 
who,   in  order  to  maintain  the  fame  number  of 
labourers   as   before,    would  be  obliged  to  ejD- 
ploy  a  greater  capital.     In  order  to  get  back  ^hii. 
greater  capital,  together  with  the  oixiinvy  profits 
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*r<3^^o  k:  of  ftock,  it  would  be  neceffary  that  he  Ihoiild 
Xmp^m^  retain  a  larger  portion,  or  what  comes  to  the 
fame  thing,  the  price  of  a  Jarger  portion,  of  the 
produce  of  the  land,  and  confequently  that  he 
Ihould  pay  lefs  rent  to  the  landlord.  '  The  final 
payment  of  this  rife  of  wages,  therefore,  would 
in  this  cafe  fall  upon  the  landlord,  together  with 
the  additional  profit  of  the  farmer  who  had  ad- 
vanced it.  In  all  cafes  a  dire^  tax  upon  the 
wages  of  labour  .muft,  in  the  long-^run,.  occafion 
both  a  greater  reduftion  in  the  rent  of  land,  and 
a  greater  rife  in  the  price  of  manufaftured  goods, 
than  would  have  followed  from  the  proper  affeff- 
ment  of  a  fum  equal  to  the  produce  of  the  tax, 
partly  upon  the  rent  of  land,  and  partly  upon 
confumablc  commodities. 

If  direft  taxes  upon  the  wages  of  labour  have 
not  always  occafioned  a  proportionable  rife  in  thofe 
wages,  it  is  becaufe  they  have  generally  occafioned 
a  confiderable  f^ll  in  the  demand  for  labour. 
The  declenfion  of  induftry,  the  decreafe  of  employ- 
ment for  the  poor,  the  diminution  of  the  annual 
produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  coumry, 
have  generally  been  the  efFcfts  of  fuch  taxes.  In 
confequence  of  them,  however,  the  price  of  labour 
muft  always  be  higher  than  it  otherwife  Would 
have  been  in  the  aftual  ftate  of  the  demand: 
and  this  enhancement  of  priccfc,  together  with  the 
profit  of  thofe  who  advance  it,  muft  always  be 
finally  paid  by  the  landlords  and  confumei^s. 
"  A  TAX  upon  the  wages  of  country  labour  does 
not  raife  the  price  of  the  rude  produce  of  land  in 
proportion  to  the' tax  j  for  the  fame  reafon  that  a 

tax 
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tax  upon  the  farmer's  profit  does  not  raife  that  chap, 
price  in  that  proportion* 

Absurd  and  deftruftive  as  fuch  taxes  are, 
however,  they  take  place  in  many  countries. 
In  France  that  part  of  the  taille  which  is  charged 
upon  the  induftry  of  workmen  and  day-labourersi 
in  country  villages,  is  properly  a  tax  of  this 
kind.  Their  wages  are  computed  according  to 
the  common  rate  of  the  diftrid  in  which  they 
refide,  and  that  they .  may  be  as  litde  liable  as 
poffible  to  any  over-charge,  their  yearly/  gains 
are  eftimated  at  no  more  than  ^  two  hundred 
working  days  in  the  year*.  The  tax  of  each 
individual  is  varied  from  year  to  year  according 
to  different  circumftances,  of  which  the  colleftor 
or  the  commiflkry,  whom  the  intendant  appoints 
to  aflift  him,  are  the  judges.  In  Bohemia,  in 
confequence  of  the  alteration  in  the  fyftem  of 
finances  which  was  begun  in  1748,  a  very  heavy 
tax  is  impofed  upon  the  induftry  of  artificers. 
They  -  are  divided  into  four  claffes.  The  highfeflr 
clafs  pay  a  hundred  florins  a  year;  which,  at 
two-and-twenty-pence  halfpenny  a  florin,  amounts 
to  9/.  7  J.  6//.  '  The  fecond  clafs  are  taxed  at 
feventy ;  the  third  at  fifty  5  and  the  fourth,  com- 
prehending artificers  in  villages,  and  the  Ibweft 
clafs  of  thofe  in  towns,  at  twenty-five  florins  f . 

The  recompence  of  ingenious  artifts  and  of 
men  of  liberal  profeflTions,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  ftiow.  in  the  firft  book,  neceflfarily  keeps  a 
certain  proportion  to  the  emoluments  of  ioferioir 

*  Memoires  concernant  les  Droits^  &c.  torn.  ]i«  p.  108^ 
-j-  Id.  tomi  iii,  p.  87.  '       '^  '      v 

'    y  ^  .  trades,. 
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BOOK  trades.  A  tax  upon  this  rccompencc,  therefore^ 
^'  ..  could  have  no  other  efFe£t  than  to  raife  it  fome- 
what  higher  than  in  proportion  to  the  tajc.  *  If 
it  did  not  rife  in  this  manner,  thii  ingenious  arts 
and  the  liberal  profeflio^s,  being  no  longer  upon 
a  leycl  with  other  trades,  would  be  fo  much  de- 
fcrted  that  they  would  foon  return  to  that  level. 

The  emoluments  of  offices  arc  not,  like  thofe 
of  trades  and  profeffions,  regulated  by  the  free 
competition  of  the  niarket,   and  do  not,   there- 
fore, always  bear  a  juft  proportion   to  what  the 
nature  of  the  employment  requires.     They  are^^ 
perhaps,    in   moft  countries,    higher  than  it  re- 
quires ;  the  perfons  who  have  the  adminiftratioi^ 
of  government  being  generally  difpofed   to   re- 
ward    both    themfelves    and    their     immediate 
dependents  rather  more  than  enough.     The  emor 
luments  of  offices,   therefore,   can  in  moft  cafes 
very  well  bear  to  be  taxed.     The  p^rfon^,  be- 
fides,    who   enjoy   public    offices,    efpecially  the 
more  lucrative,   are  in  all  countries  the  cbjedts 
of  general  envy ;   and  a  tax  upon  their  emolu- 
ments,   even    though    it    Ihould    be    fomewhat 
higher  than  upon  any  other  fort  of  revenue,   is 
always   a  yery   popular   tax.     In   England,    for 
example,  when  by  the  land-tax  every  other  fort 
of  revenue  was  fuppofed  to  be  aflefled  at  fouc 
,  fhillings  in  the   pound,  it  was  yery  popular  to 
lay  a  real  tax  of  five  Ihillings  and  fixpence   in 
the  pound  upon  the  falaries  of  offices  which  ex- 
ceeded a  hundred  pounds  a  year  s   the  penfions  of 
the  younger  branches    of  the  royal  family,   th^ 
pay  of  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  a 
7  few 
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few    others   lefi    obnoxious    to    envy    excepted,  c  hap. 
.There  are  in  England  no  other  dircft  taxes  upon 
the  wages  of  labour. 


Article    IV. 

^axes  which,   it  is  intended,  Jhould  fall  indiffeV'^ 
ently  upon  every  different  Species  of  Revenue. 

THE  taxes  which,  it  is  intended,  fhodd 
fall  indifferently  upon  every  different  (pecies  of 
revenue,  are  .capitation  taxes,  and  taxes  upon 
confumable  commodities.  Thefe  muft  Be  paid 
indifferently  from  whatever  revenue  the  con- 
tributors  may  poflcfs  j  from  the  rent  of  their 
Jand,  from  the  profits  of  their  ftpck,  or  from 
the  •  wages  of  th^ir  labour. 

Capitation  Taxes. 

CAPITATION  taxes,  if  it  is  attempted  to 
proportion  them  to  the  fortune  or  revenue  of 
each  contributor,  become  altogether  arbitrary. 
The  date  of  a  man's  fortune  varies  from  day  to 
day,  and  without  an  inquifition  more  intolerable 
than  any  tax,  and  renewed  at  leaft  once  every 
year,  can  only  be  guefled  at.  His  affeflinent, 
therefore,  muft  in  moft  cafes  depend  upon  the 
good  or  bad  humour  of  his  afleflbrs,  and  muft, 
therefore,  be  altogether  arbitrary  and  uncertain. 

Capitation  taxes,  if  they  arc  proportioned 
not  to  the  fuppofed  fortune,  but  to  the  rank  of 
each   contributor^    become    altogether   unequal; 

y  4  the 
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BOOK  the  degrees  of  fortune  being  frequently  unequal 

^  -/-^_/  in  the  fanie  degree  of  rank. 

Such  taxeSj  therefore,  if  it  is  attempted  to 
render  them  equal,  become  altogether  arbitrary 
and  uncertain ;  and  if  it  is  attempted  to  render 
them  certain  and  not  arbitrary,  become  alto- 
gether unequal.  Let  the  tax  be  light  or  heavy, 
uncertainty  is  alway3  a  great  grievance.  In  a 
light  tax  a  confiderable  degree  of  inequality  may 
Tdc.  fupported  4  in  a  heavy  one  it  is  altogether 
intolerable. 

In  the  ^different  poll-taxes  which  took  place 
in  England  during  the  reign  of  William  III. 
the  contributors  were,  the  greater  part  of  them, 
affeffed  according  to  the  degree  of  their  ranks 
as  dukes,  marquifles,  earls,  vifcounts,  barons, 
pfquires,  ^  gentlemen,  the  eldeft  and  youngeft: 
fons  of  peers,  &c.  All  ihopkeepers  and  tradef- 
men  worth  more  than  three  hundred  pounds^, 
that  is,  the  better  fort  of  them,  were  fubjed  tq 
the  fame  afleffmeqt  j  how  great  foever  might  be 
the.  difference  in  their  fortunes.  Their  rank  w^s 
more  confidered  than  their  fortune.  Several  of 
thofe  who  .in  the  firft  poll-tax  were  rated  ac- 
cording to  their  fuppofed  fortune,  were  afterr 
wards  rated  according  to  their  rank.  Serjeants, 
attornies, .  and  prpftors  at  law,^  who  in  the  firft 
poll-tax  were  affefied  at  three  fhillings ,  in  the 
pound  of  their  fuppofed  income,  were  afterward* 
airefTed  as  gentlemen.  In  the  aflfefTment  of  a 
^  tax  which  was  not  very  heavy,  a  confiderable 
degree  of  inequality  had  been  found  lefs  infup- 
.portable  th^n  any  degree  of  uncertainty,      .^ , 
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In   the  oupitation  which  has-been  levied    in  chapi. 
France  without  any   interruption    fince   the   be- 
ginning   of    the    prefent    century,     the    higheft 
orders  of  people  are    rated   according    to   their 
rank  by  an  invariable  tariff^  the  lower  orders  of 
j>eople,    according    to   what    is    fuppofed   to   be 
their  fortune,  by  an  affeffment  which  varies  from 
year  to  year.     The  officers  of  the  king's   court, 
the   judges    and    other  officers   in   the  fuperior      j 
courts  of  juftice,  the  officers  of  the  troops,  &c*      h 
are   affeffed   in   the  firft   manner.     The  inferior      f 
ranks  of  people  in  the  provinces  are  aflefljed  in      I 
the  fecond.      In  France  the  great  eafily  fubmit 
to  a  confiderable  degree  of  inequality  in  a  tax      ^ 
which,   fo  far  as  it  affcfts  them,,   is  not  a  very 
heavy  one;    but  could  not  brook  the  arbitrary 
affelTment  of  an  intendant.     *The  inferior  ranks 
of  people  muft,  in  that  country,  fufFer  patiently 
the  ufage   which  their  fuperiqrs  think  proper  tq 
give  them. 

In  England  the  different  poll-taxes  never  pro-., 
duced  the  fum  which  had  been  expefted  from 
them,  or  which,  it  was  fuppofed,  they  might 
have  produced,  had  they  been  exaftly  levied. 
;jn  France  the  capitation  always  produces  the 
fum  expefted  from  it.  The  mild  government 
of  England,  when  it  affeffed  the  different  ranks, 
of  people  to  the  polKtax,  contented  itfelf  with 
*what  that  affefrment  happened  to  produce;  and 
required  no  compenfation  for  the  lofs  which  the 
ftate  might  fuftain  either  by  thofe  who  could  not 
pay,  or  by  thofe  who  would  not  pay  (for  there 
were  many  fuch),    and  who,    by  the  indulgent 

execution 
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BOOK  execution  of  the  law,  ivere  not  forced  to  pay, 
_^1  ,  The  tnorc  fevere  government  of  France  affcfles 
upon  each  generality  a  certain  fum,  which  the 
intendant  muft  find  as  he  can.  If  any  province 
complains  of  being  afleffcd  too  high,  it  may,  in 
the  alTeffment  of  next  year,  obtain  an  abatement 
proportioned  to  the  over-charge  of  the  year  be- 
fore. But  it  muft  pay  in  the  mean  time.  The 
intendant;^  in  order  to  be  fure  of  finding  the  fuoi 
^ffeffed  upon  his  generality,  was  impowercd  to 
^ffefs  it  in  a  larger  fum,  that  the  failure,  or  in- 
jjibility  of  fonae  of  the  Qontributors  might  be 
compenfated  by  the  over-charge  of  the  reft;  ancj 
tin  1765,  the  fixation  of  this  furplus  afleffment 
was  left  altogether  to  his  difcretion.  In  that 
year  indeed  the  council  afiumed  this  power  to 
itfelf  In  the  capitation  of  th?  provinces,  it  isi 
obferved  by  the  perfeftly  well-informed  author 
of  the  Memoirs  upon  the  impofitions  in  FrancCj^ 
the  proportion  which  falls  upon  the  nobility^^ 
and  upon  thofc  whole  privileges  exempt  theo^ 
from  the  taille,.  is*  the  leaft  confiderabk.  The 
largcft  falls  ^ipon  thofe  fubjeft  to  the  taille,  wha 
^e  afleffed  to  the  capitation  at  fo  much  a  poun^ 
of  what  they  pay  to  that  other  tax. 

Capitation  taxes,    fo  far  as  they  are  levied 
,  upon  the  lower  ranks  of  people,  are  diredt  taxeSi 
upon  the  wages  of  labour,  and  are  attended  witl\ 
all  the  inconveniencies  of  fuch  taxes. 

Capitation  taxes  arc  levied  at  litde  expcnce; 
and,  where  they  are  ri^oroufly  exadted,  aflford 
a  very  fure  revenue  to  the  ftat^.  It  is  upon  this 
account-  that  in  countries  were  the  cafe,   com- 

fort^ 
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fort,  and  fecurity  of  the  inferior  ranks  of  people  chap* 
^e  little  attended  to,  capitation  taxes  are  very 
common.  It  is  in  general,  however,  but  a 
fmall  part  of  the  public  revenue,  which,  in  a 
great  empire,  has  ever  been  drawn  from  fuch 
taxes;  and  the  greateft  fum  which  they  have 
ever  afforded,  might  always  have  been  found  ia 
fome  other  way  niuch  mor?  convenient  to  thg 
people, 

S!'axes  upon  confumaile  Commodates. 

THE  impoffibility  of  tasking  the  people,  ia 
proportion  to  thpir  revenue,  by  any  capitation, 
feems  to  have  givpn  occafion  to  the  invention  of 
taxes  upon  qonfumable  commodities.  The  ftate 
|iot  knowing  how  to  tax,  diredly  and  propor- 
tionably,  the  revenue  of  its  fubjeds,  endeavours 
to  tax  it  indiredUy  by  taxing  their  expence,  which, 
it  is  fuppofed,  will  in  moft  cafes  be  nearly  in  pro- 
portion to  their  revenue.  Their  expence  is  taxed 
by  taxing  the  confumable  comnn«;)dities  upoa 
which  it  is  laid  out. 

Consumable  commodities  are  either  n^ceffa-^ 
fies  or  luxuries. 

By  neceflaries  I  underftand,  not  only  the 
commodities  which  are  indifpenfably  neceflary  / 
for  the  fupport  of  life,  but  whatever  the  cuftom 
of  the  country  renders  it  indecent  for  creditable 
people,  f;ven  of  the  loweft  order,  to  be  without. 
A  linen  fhirt,  for  example,  is,  ftridly  Ipeaking, 
not  a  neceflary  of  life.     The  Greeks  and  Romans 

lived. 
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BOOK  lived,  I  fuppbfe,  veiy  comfortably,  though  they 
^*  had  no  linen.  But  in  the  prefent  times,  through 
the  greater  part  of  Europe,  a  creditable  day- 
labourer  would  be  afhamed  to  appear  in  public 
without  a  linen  Ihirt,  the  want  of  which  would 
be  luppofed  to  denote  that  difgracefiil  degree  o£ 
poverty,  which,  it  is  prefumed,  no  body  can 
well  fall  into  without  extreme  bad  conduft. 
Cuftom,  in  the  fame  manner,  has  rendered  lea- 
ther fhoes  a  neceflary  of  life  in  England.  The 
pooreft  creditable  perfon  of  either  fex  would  be 
afhamed  to  appear '  in  public  without  them. 
In  Scotland,  cuftom  has  rendered  them  a  ne- 
ceflary of  life  to  the  lowcft  order  of  meni  but 
not  to  the  fame  order  of  women,  who  may, 
without  any  difcredit,  walk  about .  bare-.-footed, 
'^  In  France,  they  are  neceflaries  neither  to  men 
nor  to  women ;  thq  loweft  rank  of  both  fexes  ap- 
pearing there  publicly,  without  any  difcredit^ 
ibmetimes  in  wooden  Ihoes,  and  fbmetimes  bare- 
footed. Under  neceflaries  therefore,  I  com-* 
prehend,  not  only  thofe  things  which  nature,  ' 
but  thofe  things  which  the  eftabliflied  rules  of 
decency  have  rendered  neceflfary  to  the  loweft 
rank  of  people.  All  other  things  I  call  lux- 
uries; without  meaning  by  this  appellation, 
to  throw  the  fmalleft  degree  of  reproach  upon 
the  temperate  ufe  of  them.  Beer  and  ale,  for 
example,  in  Great  Britain,  and  wine,  even  in 
the  wine  countries,  I  call  luxuries.  A  man  of 
any  rank  may,  without  arty  reproach,  abftain 
ptally  from  tafting  fuoh  liquors.   .  Nature  doe& 
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not  render  them  neceflkry  for  the  fupport  of  life  5  c  h  a  p. 
and  cuftom  nowhere  renders  it  indecent  to  live 
without  them. 

As  the  wages  of  lab6ur  are  every  where  regu- 
lated^ partly  by'  the  demand  for  it,  and  partly 
by  the  average  price  of  the  necejQTary  articles  of 
fubfiftence;  whatever  raifes  this  average  price 
muft  neceflarily  raife  thofe  wages,  fo  that  the  la- 
bourer  may  ftill  be  able  to  purchafe  thdt  quan- 
tity of  thofe  neceflary  articles  which  the  ftate,  of 
the  demand  for  labour,  whether  increafmg,  fta- 
tionary,  or  declining,  requires  that  he  fhould 
have*.  A  tax  upon  thofe  articles  neceflarily 
jraifes  their  price  fomewhat  '  higher  than  the 
amount  of  the  tax,  becaufe  the  dealer,  who  ad- 
vances the  tax,  muft  generally  get  it  back  with  a 
profit.  Such  a  tax.  muft,  therefore,  occafion  a  rife 
in  the  wages  of  labour  proportionable  to  this  rife 
of  price. 

It  is  thus  that  a  tax  upon  the  neceflaries  of 
life,  operates  exaftly  in  the  fame  manner  as  a 
direft  tax  upon  the  wages  of  labour.  The  la- 
bourer, though  he  may  pay  it  out  of  his  hand, 
cannot,  for  any  confiderable  time  at  leaft,  be 
properly  faid  even  to  advance  it.  It  muft  always 
in  the  long-run  be  advanced  to  him  by  his  im- 
mediate employer  in  the  advanced  rate  of  his 
wages.  His  employer,  if  he  is  a  manufadurer, 
will  charge  upon  the  price  of  his  goods  this  rife 
of  wages,  together  with  a  profit ;  fo  that  the  final 
payment  of  the  tax,  together  with  this  over-charge, 
will  fall  upon  the  confumer.     If  his. employer  is  z, 

♦  See  Book  I.  Chap.  8.  * 

farmer. 
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^rrner,  the  final  payment,  together  with  a  like 
over-charge^  will  fall  upon  the  rent  of  the  land^ 
lord. 

It  is  otherwife  with  taxes  upon  what  I   call 
luxuries  ;  even  upon  thofe  of  the  poor.     The  rife 
in  the  price  of  the  taxed  commodities^  will  not 
heceffarily  occafion  any  rife  in  the  wages  of  la- 
bour.    A  tax  upon  tobacco,  for  example^  though 
a  luxury  of  the  poor  as  well  as  of  the  rich,  will 
not^raife  wages.     Though  it  is  taxed  in  England 
at  three  timeis,  and  in  France  at  fifteen  times  its 
original  price,  thofe  high  duties  feem  to  have  no 
effeft  upon  the  wages  of  labour."^   The  fame  thing 
may  ht  faid  of  the  taxes  upon  tea  and  fugar ;  which 
in  England  and  Holland  have  become  luxuries  of 
the  loweft  ranks  of  people  j  and   of  thofe  upon 
chocolate,  which  in  Spain  is  faid  to  have  become 
lb.      The  different  taxes  which  in  Great  Britain 
have  in  the'courfe  of  the  prefent  century  been 
impofed  upon  fpirituous  liquors,  are  not  fuppofed 
to  have  had  any  efFeft  upon  the  wages  of  labour. 
The  rife  in  the  price  of  porter,  occafioned  by  an 
additional  tax  of  three  fhillings  upon  the   barrel 
of  ftrong  beer,  has  not  raifed  the  wages  of  com- 
mon labour  in  London.     Thefe  were  about  eigh- 
teen penc^  and  twenty«pence   a  day  before  the 
tax,  and  they  are  not  more  now. 
'  The  high  price  of  fuch  commodities  does  not 
neceffarily   diminifh   the   ability    of    the  inferior 
rwks  of  people  to  bring  up  families.     Upon  the 
fober  and  induflrious  poor,  taxes  upon  fuch  com- 
modifies  adt  as  fumptuarylaws^  ahd  difpofe  them 
cither  to  moderate,  or  to  refrain  altogether  frotn 

the 
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the  ufe  of  fupef fluities  which  they  can  no  longer 
cafily  afford.     Their  ability  to  bring  np  families^ 
in  confequence   of  this  forced  frugality,  inftead 
of  being  diminiftied,   is  frequently,  perhaps,  in- 
creafed  by  the  tax.     It  is  the  fober  and  induftri- 
ous  poor  who  generally  bring  up  the  moft  nume- 
rous families,   and   who   principally    fupply    the 
demand  for  ufeful  labour.     All  the  poor  indeed 
are'  not  fober  and  induftrious,    and  the  diflblute 
and  diforderly  might  continue  to  indulge  them- 
felves  in  the  ufe  of  fuch  commodities  after  this 
rife  of  price  in  the  fame  manner  as  before;  with- 
out regarding  the   diftrefs  which  this  indulgence 
might  bring  upon  their  families.     Such  diforderly 
perfons,  however,  fcldom  rear  up  numerous  fa- 
milies;   their  children  generally  perifhing  from 
negleft,    mifmanagement,   and  the   fcantinefs   or 
unwholefonfienels  of  their  food.     If  by  the  ftrength 
of  their  confiitution ,  they  furvive    the  hardihips 
to  which  the  bad  condudl  of  their  parents  expofes 
them;  yet  the  example  of  that  bad  conduit  com- 
monly corrupts  their  morals ;  fp  that,  inftead  of 
being  ufeful   to  fociety  by    their  induftry,    they 
become  public  nuifances  by  their  vices  and  dif- 
orders*     Though  the  advanced  price  of  the  lux- 
uries of  the  poor,  therefore,  might  increafe  fome* 
what  the  diftrefs  of  fuch  .diforderly  ifamilieSj  and 
thereby  diminifli  fomewhat  their  ability  to  bring 
wp  children ;  it  would  not  probably  diminilh  muclj 
the  ufeful  population  of  the  country. 

Any  rife  in  the  average  price  of  neceffaries, 
unlefs  it  is  compenfated  by  a  proportionable  rife 
in  th«  wages  of  labour,  muft  neceOarily  diminifh 

more 
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BO  OK  more  Or  lefs  the  ability  of  the  poor  to  bring  up 
y*  ,,  numerous  families,  and  confcqticntly  to  fupply 
the  denciand  for  ufeful  labour ;  whatever  may  be 
the  ftatc  of  that  demand,  whether  inci'eafing,  fta- 
tionary,  or  declining)  or  fuch  as  requires  an  in-* 
Greafing,  ftationaryi  or  declining  population. 

Taxes  upon  luxuries  have  no  tendency  to  raife 
the  price  of  any  other  commodities  except  that 
of  the  commodities  taxed.  Taxes  upon  necef* 
faries,  by  railing  the  wages  of  labour,  neceflarily 
tend  to  raife  the  price  of  all  manufaftures,  and 
cpnfequently  to  diminifh  the  extent  of  their  fale 
and  confumption.  Taxes  upon  luxuries  are 
finally  paid  by  the  confumers  of  the  commodities 
taxed,  without  any  retribution.  They  fall  in^ 
differently  upon  every  fpccies  of  revenue,  the 
wages  of  labour,  the  profits  of  ftock,  and  the 
rent  of  land.  Taxes  uix)n  neceffaries,  fo  far  as 
they  affecl  the  labouring  poor,  are  finally  paid, 
partly'  by  landlords  in  the  diminilhed  rent  of 
their  lands,  and  partly  by  rich  .cOnfumers,  whe- 
ther landlords  or  others,  in  the  advanced  price 
of  manufaftured  goods  5  and  always  with  a  con- 
fiderablq  over-charge.  The  advanced  price  of 
fuch  manufaftures  as  are  real  necefiaries  of  life, 
and  are  deftined  for  the  confumption  of  the 
poor,  of  coarfe  woollens,  for  example,  mufl 
be  compenfatcd  to  the  pojor  by  a  farther  advance- 
ment of  their  wages.  The  middling  and  fu- 
perior  ranks  of  people,  if  they  underftood  their 
own  interefl,  ought  always  to  oppofe  all  taxes 
upon  the  neceffaries  of  life,  as  well  as  all  direct 
taxes  upon  the  wages  of  labour.  The  finai  pay- 
ment 
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nient  of  bath  the  one  and  the  oriier  falls  alto-  Chap. 
gether  upon  themfelves,  and  always  with  a  con-  y  \^ 
Tiderable  over-charge.  They  fall  heavieft  upon 
the  landlords,  who  always  pay  in  a  double  ca- 
pacity j  in  that  of  landlords,  by  the  redudkion  of 
their  rent ;  and  in  that  of  rich  confumers,  by  the 
increafe  of  their  expence.  The  obfervation  of^ 
Sir  Matthew  Decker,  that  certain  taxes  are,  in 
the  price  of  certain  goods,  fomctimes  repeated 
and  accumulated  four  or  five  times,  is  perfeftly 
juft  with  regard  to  taxes  upon  the  neceflaries  of 
life.  In  the  price  of  leather,  for  example,  you 
muft  pay,  not  only  for  the  tax  upon  the  leather 
of  your  own  ihoes,  but  for  a  part  of  that  upon 
thole  of  the  Ihoe-maker  and  the  tanner.  You 
muft  pay  too  for  the  tax  upon  the  fait,  upon  the 
foap,  and  upon  the  candles  which  thofe  workmen 
confume  while  employed  in  your  fervice,  and 
for  the.  tax  upon  the  leather,  which  the  falt- 
maker,  the  foap-maker,  and  the  candle-maker 
confume  while  employed  in  their  fervice. 

Ik  Great  Britain,  the  principal  taxes  upon 
the  neceflaries  of  life  are  thofe  upon  the  four 
commodities  juft  now  mentioned,  fait,  leather, 
foap,  and  candles. 

SAf.T  is  a  very  ancient  and  a  very  univerfal 
fubjeft  of  taxation.  It  was  taxed  among  the 
Romans,  and  it  is  fo  at  prefent  in,  I  believe, 
every  part  of  Europe.  The  quantity  annually 
confumcd  by  any  individual  is  fo  fmall,  and 
may  be  purchafed  fo  gradually,  that  nobody,  it 
fecms  to  have  been  thought,  could  feel  very 
fcnfibly  even  a  pretty  heavy  tax  upon  it.     It  is 

Vol.  III.  Z  in 
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.Bo^oK  in  England  taxed  at  three  iliillings  and  fbki^ 
'-penc6  a  bofhel;  about  three  times  the  original 
price  of  the  connmodity.  In  fome  other  coun- 
tries the  tax .  is  ftill  higher.  Leather  is  a  real 
neceffary  of  life.  The  ufe  of  linen  renders  foap 
fuch.  In  countries  "where  the  winter  nights  arc 
long,  candles  are  a  nec^flkry  inftrument  of  trade. 
Leather  and  foap  are  in  Great  Britain  taxed  at 
three  halfpence  a  pound ;  candles  at  a  penny ; 
taxes  which,  upon  the  original  prince  of  leather, 
'may  amount  to  about  eight  or  ten  per  cent. ;. 
;Upoa  that  of  foap  to  about  twenty  or  five  and 
twenty  per  cent. ;  and  upon  that  of  candles  to 
.about  fourteen  or  fifteen  per  cent. ;  taxes  which; 
ithough  lighter  than  that  upon  fait,  are  ftill  very 
heavy.  As  all  thofe  four  commodities  are  real 
neceflaries  of  life,  fuch  heavy  taxes  upon  therri 
jnuft  increafe  fomewhat  the  cxpence  of  the  fbber 
and  induftrious  poor,  and  muft  confequently 
raife  more  or  lefs  the  wages  of  their  laboiA". 

In  a  country,  where  the  winters  are  fo  cold  as 
in  Great  Britain,  fuel  is,  during  that  feafon,  in 
the  ftrideft  fenfe  of  the  word,  a  neceflary  of  life^ 
pot  only  for.the  purpofe  of.dnefling  viftuals,  but 
for  the  comfortable  fubfiftence  of  many  different 
forts . of  workmen  who  work  within  doors;  and 
i:oals  are  the  cheapeft  of  all  fuel.  The  price  of 
fuel  has  fo  important  an  influence  upon  that  of 
liib6ur,  that  all  over  Great  Britain  manufadtures 
have  confined  tliemfelves  principally  to  the  coal 
<;ountriesi  other  parts  of  the  country,  on  account 
of  the  high  price  of  this  neceflary  article^  not 
being  able  to  work  fo  cheap.  In  fomcmanu- 
5.     v  faftures. 
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faftures,  befides,  coal  Is  a  necelTary  inftrument  c «  a  p; 
of  trade ;  as  in  thofe  of  glafs,  iron,  and  all  other  ■-.  J  ,,f 
metals.  If  a  bounty  could  in  any  cafe  be  rca-» 
fonable^  it  might  perhaps  be  fo  upon  the  tranf-* 
portation  of  coals  fronn  thofe  parts  of  the  coun-* 
try  in  which  they  abound,  to  thofe  in  which  they 
are  wanted.  But  the  kgiflature,  inftead  of  a 
bounty,  has  impofed  a  tax  of  three  ihillings  and 
three-pence  a  ton  upon  coal  carried  coaftwaysi 
yfhich  upon  moft,  forts  of  coal  is  more  than  fixty 
per  cent,  of  the  original  price  at  the  coal-pit^ 
Coals  carried  either  by  land  or  by  inland  navi^ 
gation  pay  no  duty.  Where  they  are  naturally 
cheap,  they  are  confumed  duty  free :  where 
they  are  jiaturally  dear,  they  are  loaded  with  a 
heavy  duty* 

Such  taxes,  though  they  raife  the  price  of 
fubfiftence,  and  confequently  the  wages  of  la-^ 
bour,  yet  they  afford  a  Confiderable  revenue  to 
government,  which  it  might  not  be  eafy  to  find 
in  any  other  way.  There  may,  therefore,  be 
good  reafons  for  continuing  them.  The  bounty 
upon  the  exportation  of  corn^  fo  far  as  it  tends 
in  the  a£lual  ftate  of  tillage  to  raiie  .the  price  of 
that  neceffary  article,  produces  all  the  like  ba4 
effedts;  and  inftead  of  affording  any  revenue, 
frequently  occafions  a  very  great  expence  to 
government.  The  high  duties  upon  the  importr 
ation  of  foreign  corn,  which  in  years  of  moder 
rate  plenty  amount  to  a  prohibition;  and  the 
abfolute  prohibition  of  the  importation  either 
of  live  catde  or  of  fait  provifions,  which,  takes 
place  in  the  ordinary  ftatc  of  the  law,  and  vfrhich, 
->  Z  2  on 
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B  o  o  K  ofl  account  of  the  fcarcity,  is  at  prefent  fufpended 
for  a  limited  time  with  regard  to  Ireland  and 
the  Britifh  plantations,  have  all  the  bad  efFefts 
of  taxes  upon  the  neccffaries  of  life,  and  produce 
no  revenue  to  government.  Nothing  feems  ne- 
ceffary  for  the  repeal  of  fuch  regulations,  but  to 
convince  the  public  of  the  futility  of  that 
fyftem  in  confequence  of  which  they  have  been 
eftablifhed. 

Taxes  upon  the  neceffaries  of  life  are  much 
higher  in  many  other  countries  than  in  Great 
Britain,  Duties  upon  flour  and  meal  when 
ground  at  the  mill,  and  upon  bread  when  baked 
at  the  oven,  take  place  in  many  countries.  In 
Holland  the  money  price  of  the  bread  tonfumed 
in  towns  is  fuppofed  to  be  doubled  by  means  of 
fuch  taxes.  In  lieu  df  a  part  of  them,  the  people 
who  live  in  the  Country  pay  every  year  fo  much 
a  head,  according  to  the  fort  of  bread  they  are 
fuppofed  to  confume.  Thofe  who  confume 
wheaten  bread,  pay  three  guilders  fifteen  ftivers ; 
about  fix  ftiillings  and  ninepence  halfpenny. 
Thefe,  and  fortie  other  taxes  of  the  fame  kind, 
by  raifing  the  price  of  labour,  are  faid  to  have 
ruined  the  greater  part  of  the  manufadures  of 
Holland*.  Similar  taxes,  though  not  quite  lb 
heavy,  take  place  in  the  Milanefe,  in  the  ftates 
of  Genoa,  in  the  dutchy  of  Modeiia,  in  the 
dutchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guaftalla, 
and  in  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate.    A  French  f  author 

*  Memoires  concernant  les  Droits,  &c«  p.  zjo,  21 1. 
t  Le  Reformatear. 
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of  fome  note  has  propofed  to  reform  the  finances  chap* 
of  his  country,   by  fubftituting  in   the  rooni  of ,     "' 
the  greater  part  of  other  taxes,  this  moft  ruinous 
of  all  taxes.     There  is   nothing  fo  abfurd,   fays 
Cicero,   which  has  not  fometimes   been  afferted 
by  fome  philofophers. 

Taxes  upon  butchers  meat  are  ftili  more  com- 
mon than  thofe  upon  bread.  It  may  indeed  be 
doubted  whether  butchers  meat  is  any  where  a 
neceflary  of  life.  Grain  and  other  vegetables, 
with  the  help  of  rnilk,  cheefe,  and^  butter,  or 
oil,  where  butter  is  not  to  be  had,  it  is  known 
from  experience,  can,  without  any  butchers 
meat,  afford  the  moft  plentiful,  the  moft  whole- 
fome,  the  moft  nourifliing,  and  the  moft  in- 
vigorating diet.  Decency  no  where  requires 
that  any  man  (hould  eat  butchers  meat,  as  it  in 
moft  places  requires  that  he  fliould  wear  a  linen 
ihirt  or  a  pair  of  leather  (hoes. 

Consumable  commodities,  whether  neceffa- 
ries  Of  luxuries,  may  be  taxed  in  two  different 
ways.  The  confumer  may  either  pay  an  annual 
fum  on  account  of  his  ufing  or  confuming  goodi 
of  a  certain  kindj  or  the  goods  may  be  taxed 
while  they  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  dealer^ 
and  before  they  are  delivered  to  the  confumer. 
The  confqmable  goods  which  laft  a  confiderablo 
time  before  they  are  confumed  altogether,  are 
moft  properly  taxed  in  the  one  way,  Thofe  qf 
which  the  confumption  is  either  immediate  or' 
more  fpeedy,  in  the  other.  The  coach-tax 
and  plate- tax  arc  examples  pf  the  former  method 
^3  of 
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]|  p  Q-.K  of  impofmg:    the  greater   part   of    tfcc    bfh^ 
duties  of  excife  and  cuftoms,  of  the  latter. 
.    A  COACH  may,   with  good  management,  laft 
ten  or  twelve  years,     It  smight  be  taxed,  once 
for  all,  before  it  comes  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
coach-maker.      But   it   is   certainly    more    con-, 
yenient  for  the  buyer  to  pay  four  pounds  a  year 
for  the  privilege   of  keeping  a  coach,  than   tx> 
pay  all  at  once  forty  or  forty-eight  pounds  ad- 
ditional  price  to   the    qoach-maker^    or  a  fum 
equivalent  to  what  die  t^x  is  likely  to  coft  him 
during   the  time   he  ufes   the   fame   coach.     A 
fcrvice  of  plate,  in  the  fame  manner,   may  laft 
more  than  a  century.     It  is  certainly  eafier  for 
the   confumer   to  pay   five  Ihillings   a  year   for 
every  hundred  ounces  of  plate,  near  one  per  cent, 
of  the  value,  than  to  redeem  this  long  annuity 
at  five  and   twenty    or   thirty  *  years    purchase, 
which  would  enhance  the  price  at  leaft  five  and 
twenty  or  thirty  ppr  cent.     The  different  taxes 
which   afFeft   J^pufe?  are  certainly   more   ?pnve-r 
piently  pp.id  by  moderate  annual  payments, .  than 
by  .  ^  heavy   tax  qf  equal  valine  \upQn   th?  firft 
building  or  fale  of  the  ho^ife, 

It  was  the  well-known,  propofal  of  Sir  Matthew 
becker,  that  all  commodities,  even  thofe  of 
which  the  confumprion  is  either  immediate  or 
very  Ipeedy,  Ihould  be  taxed  it\  this  manner  i 
the  4ealcr  advancing  nothing,  but  the  confumer 
paying  a  certain  annual  fym  for  the  licence. to 
confume  certain  .  goods.  The  object  of  hi^ 
Ifh^me  was  to  promote  all  the  different  branchej 
:     ^  of 
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of  foreign  trade,  particularly  the  carrying  trade,  c  H  a,  p, 
by  taking  away  all  duties  upon  importation  and  »    -  '_  ^ 
exportation,  and  thereby   enabling  the   merchant 
to  employ  his  whole  capital  and  credit  in  the  pur- 
chafe  of  goods  and  the  freight  of  fhips,   no  pait 
of  either  being  diverted  towards  the  advancing 
of  taxes.     The  projeft,  however,   of  taxing,   in 
this  manner,  good§  of  immediate  or  fpeedy  Con- 
fumption,     feems    liable    to   the    four    following 
very  important  objeftions.     Firft,  the  tax  would 
be  more  unequal,  .or  not   fo   well  proportioned 
to  the'  expence  and  confumption  of  the  differeni; 
contributors^   as  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  com- 
monly injpofed.     The  taxes  upon  ale,  wine^  and 
fpirituous   liquors,   which   are   advanced   by   the 
dealers,    are   finally  paid   by   the  different   can- 
fumers  exaftly  in  proportion  to  their   reipedive 
confumption.     But  if  the  tax  were  to  be  paid  by 
purchafing  a  licence  to  drink  thofe  liquors,    the 
fober  would,  in  proportion  to  his  confumption, 
be  taxed  ipuch  more  heavily  than  the  drunken 
cpnfumer.      A    family    which    exercifed     great 
hofpitality   would   be  taxed   much   more  lightljj  ^ 

^hafi  one  who  entertained  fewer  guefts.  Se- 
condly, this  mode  ot  taxation,  by  paying  for  ai) 
annual,  half-yearly,  or  quarterly  licence  to  con- 
fume  certain  goods,  would  diminifti  very  much 
one  of  the  principal  conveniences  of  taxes  upoj^ 
goods  of  fpeedy  confumption ;  the  piece-meal 
payment.  In  the  price  of  three-pence  halfjpenny, 
which  Jjs  at  prefent  paid  for  a  pot  of  porter,  the 
different  taxes  upon  malt,  hops,  and  beer,  to- 
gether  with    the   cxtadrdinary   profit   which   th^ 

Z  4  brewer 
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BOOK  brewer  charges  for  having  advanced  them,  may 
perhaps  amount  to  about  three  halfpence.^    If  a 
workman  can  conveniently  fpare  thofe  three  half- 
pence, he  buys  a  pot  of  porter.     If  he  cannot, 
he  contents  himfelf  with  a  pint,  and,   as  a  penny 
faved  is  a  penny  got,   he  thus  gains  a  farthing 
by   his  temperance.   .  He    pays   the  tax   pigce- 
meal,   as  he  can  afford  to  pay  it,   and  when  he 
can  afford  to  pay  it ;   and  every  aft  of  payment 
is   perfeftly  voluntary,    and  what  he   can   avoid 
|f   he  chufes   to   do   fo.      Thirdly,     fuch   ta^cs 
would   operate  lefs-  as   fumptuary   laws.      When 
the  licence    was    once    purchafed,    whether  the 
purchafer  drunk  much  or  drunk  little,   his  tax 
would   be   the  fame.     Fourthly,   if  a  workman 
were  to  pay  all  at  once,  by  yearly,  half-yearly, 
or  quarterly  payments,    a  tax  equal  to  what  he 
at  prefent  pays,  with  little  or  no  inconveniency, 
upon  all  the  different  pots   and   pints  of  porter 
which  he  drinks  in  any  fuch  period  of  time,   the 
fum   might   frequently   diftrefs  him  very  much. 
This  mode  of  taxation,   therefore,  it  feems  evi- 
dent,   could   never,    without   the  mofl  grievous 
pppreflion,    produce  a   revenue  nearly   equal   to 
yrhat  is  derived  from  the  prefent  mode  without 
any  oppreiTion.      In  feveral  countries,    however^ 
commodities    of  ^n   immediate  or    very  fpeedy 
confumption  are  taxed  in  this  manner.     In  Hoi-, 
land^  people  pay  fo  much  a  head  for  a  licence  to 
drink  tea.     I  have  already  mentioned  a  tax  upon 
bread,  which,  fo  far  as  it  is  confumed  in  farm- 
houfes   and  couqtry  villages^   is  there  levied    in 
^e  faine  manner* 
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The  duties  of  cxcife  are  impofed  chiefly  upon  ^  ^f^j^  p* 
goods  of  home  produce  deftined  for  home  con-  s^^f^.^ 
fumption.     They  are  impofed  only  upon  a  few 
forts  of  goods  of  the  moll  general  ufe.     There 
can  never  be   any   doubt  either  concerning  the 
goods    which    are    fubjeft    to    thofe   duties,    or  , 
concerning  the  particular  duty  which  each  fpecies 
of  goods  is  fubjeft  to.      They  fall  almoft  alto- 
gether   upon    what    I    call    luxuries,    excepting 
always    the   four  duties  above  mentioned,    upon  , 
fait,   foap,   leather,    candles,    and,    perhaps,   that 
upon  green  glafs. 

The  duties  of  cuftoms  are  much  more  ancient 
than  thofe  of  excife.  They  fcem  to  have  been 
called  cuftoms,  as. denoting  cuftomary  payments 
which  had  been  in  ufe  from  time  immemorial. 
They  appear  to  have  been  originally  confidered 
as  taxes  upon  the  profits  of  merchants.  During 
the  barbarous  times  of  feudal  anarchy,  mer- 
chants, like  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  burghs, 
were  confidered  as  litdc  better  than  emancipated 
bondmen,  whofe  perfons  were  defpifed,  and 
whofe  gains  were  envied.  The  great  nobility, 
who  had  confented  that  the  king  (hould  tallage 
the  profits  of  their  own  tenants,  were  not  un- 
willing that  he  ftiould  tallage  likewife  thofe  of 
an  order  of  men  whom  it  was  much  lefs  their 
intereft  to  proteft.  In  thofe  ignorant  ^imes,  it 
was  not  underftood,  that  the  profits  of  mer- 
chants are  a  fubjeft  not  taxable  direftly ;  or  that 
the  final  payment  of  all  fuch  taxes  muft  fall, 
with  a  confider^bk  over-charge,  upon  the  con- 
fum«r»» 
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B  oo  k      The    gains   of  alien   merchants  were  looked 
\    ^'     '  wpon  more   unfa>rourably  than  thole  of  Englifli 
merchants.     It  was  natural,  therefore,  than  thofe 
of  the  former  fhould  be  taxed  more  heavily  than 
thofe  of   the  latter.      This    diftindlion   between 
the  duticB   upon  aliens  and  thofe  upon  Englifh 
^merchants,    which    was    begun   from   ignorance, 
has  been  continued  from  the  fpirit  of  monopoly, 
or  in  order  to  give  our  own  merchants  an  ad- 
vantage  both  in  the  home   and  in   the   foreign 
.market, 

With  this  diftinftion,  the  ancient  duties  of 
cuftoms  were  impofed  equally  upon  all  forts  of 
goods,  neceffaries  as  well  as  luxuries,  goods 
exported  as  well  as  goods  imported.  Why 
fhould  the  dealers  in  one  fort  of  goods,  it  feems 
to  have  been  thought,  be  more  favoured  than 
thofe  in  another  ?  or  why  fhould  the  merchant 
exporter  be  more  favoured  than  the  merchant 
importer? 

The  ancient  cuftoms  were  divided  into  three 
branches.  The  firfl,  and  perhaps  the  moft  an-^ 
cient  of  all  thofe  duties,  was  that  upon  wool  and 
leather.  It  feems  to  have  been  chiefly  or  alto- 
.gether  an  exportation  duty.  When  the  woollen 
manufacture  came  to  be  eftablifhed  in  England, 
left  the  king  (hould  lofe  any  part  of  his  cuAoma 

^upon  wool  by  the  exportation  of  woolkn  cloths, 
a  like  duty  was  inipofed  uppn  them.  The  other 
two  branches  were,  fjrfl-,  a  duty  upon  wine, 
whichi  being  impofed   ^t  fo  much  a  -ton,   waii 

.called  a  tonr^ige;  and, .  fecoi)dly,  a, duty  upon 
all  other  goods,    which,    being    impofe4.  ^k,.ip 

^\.  ^  much 
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TOUch  a  pound  of  their  fuppofed  value,  was  called  chap. 
a  poundage.     In  the  forty-feventh  year  of  Ed^ 
ward  III.  a  duty  of  fixpence  in  the  pound  was 
impofed  upon  all  goods  exported  and  imported| 
except    wools,    wool-fells,    leather,     and    wines, 
which  were  fubjeft  to  particular,  duties.     In  the 
fourteenth  of  Richard  II.    this  duty   was  raifed 
to  one.  ihilling  in   the  pound  j   but  three  years 
.afterwards,    it  was   again    reduced    to    fixpence. 
It  was  raifed  to  eight-pence  in  the  fecond  year 
of  Henry  IV.  5   and  in   the   fourth   year   of  the 
faipe   prince,   to   one  ihilling.      From  this  time 
to  the  ninth  year  of  William  III.  this  duty  con* 
tinued  at  one  ihilling  in  the  pound.     The  duties 
of  tonnage  and  poundage  were  generally  granted 
Xo  the  king  by  one  and  the  fame  aft  of  parlia- 
nient,   and  were  called  the  Subfidy  of  Tonnage 
and  Poundage.     The  fubfidy  of  poundage  hav- 
ing continued  for  fo  long  a  time  at  one  ihilling 
in  the  pound,   or  at  fiv^  per   cent. ;    a  fubfidy 
..jcame,   in  the  language  of  the  cuiloois,   to  de- 
note a  general  duty   of  this   kind   of   fiye  per 
i:ent.     This   fubfidy,    which   is   now   called   the 
Old  Subfidy,  itill  continues  to  be  levied  accord- 
ing   tq   the   book    of  rates    cilabliflied    in    the 
twelfth  of  Charles  II.      The   method  of  afcer- 
taining,  by  a  bqok  of  rates,  the  value  of  goods 
fubjed  tp  this  duty,  is  faid  to  be  older  than,  the 
time  of  James  J,     The  new  fubfidy  impofed  by 
the  ninth  and  tenth  of  William  III.,  was  an  ad- 
ditional five  per  cent,  upon  the   greater  part  of 
goods.      The  one-third  and   the  two-third  fub- 
,fjdy  niade  up  between  them    another  five  pex 

cent. 
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BOOK  cent,  of  which  they  were  proportionable  parcs« 
^__r-J~  _j  The  fubfidy  of  1747  made  a  fourth  five  per  cent. 
upon  the  greater  part  of  good^;  and  that  of 
1759,  ^  ^^^  upon  fome  particular  forts  of 
goods.  Befides  thofe  five  fubfidies,  a  great  va- 
riety of  other  duties  have  occafionally  been  im- 
pofed  upon  particular  forts  of  goods,  in  order 
fometirnes  to  relieve  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate> 
and  fometirnes  to  regulate  the  trade  of  the  coun- 
try, according  to  the  principles  of  the  mercantile 
fyftem. 

That  fyftem  has  come  gradually  more  and 
more  into  fafhion.  The  old  fubfidy  was  impofed 
indifferently  upon  exportation  as  well  as  im- 
portation. The  four  fubfequent  fubfidies,  as 
well  as  the  other  duties  which  have  fince  been 
occafionally  impofed  upon  particular  forts  of 
goods,  have,  with  a  few  exceptions,  been  laid 
altogether  upon  importation.  The  greater  part 
of  the  ancient  duties  which  had  been  impofed 
upon  the  exportation  of  the  goods  of  home 
produce  and  manufafture,  have  either  been 
lightened  or  taken  away  altogether.  In  moft 
cafes  they  have  been  taken  away.  Bounties  have 
even  been  given  upon  the  exportation  of  fome 
of  them.  Drawbacks  too,  fometimes  of  the 
whole,  and,  in  moft  cafes,  of  a  part  of  the  duties 
which  are  paid  upon  the  importation  of  foreign 
goods,  have  been  granted  upon  their  export- 
ation. Only  half  the  duties  impofed  by  the  old 
fubfidy  upon  importation  are  drawn  b«ck  upon 
exportation :  but  the  whole  of  thofe  impofed  by 
%hc  latter  fubfidie$  and  other  impofts  arC;,  upon 

the 
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the  greater  part  of  goods,  drawn  back  in  the  c  h  a 
fame  manner.  This  growing  favour  of  export- 
ation, and  difcouragement  of  importation,  have 
fufFercd  only  a  few  exceptions,  which  chiefly 
concern  the  materials  of  fome  manufaftures. 
Thcfe,  our  merchants  and  manufafturers  arc 
willing  Ihould  come  as  cheap  as  poflible  to 
themfelvcs,  and  as  dear  as  poflible  to  their  rivals 
and  competitors  in  other  countries.  Foreign 
materials  are,  upon  this  account,  fometimes  al- 
lowed to  be  imported  duty- free  j  Spanifh  wool, 
for  example,  flax,  and  raw  linen  yarn.  '  The 
exportation  of  the  materials  of  home  produce, 
and  of  thofc  which  are  the  particular  produce  of 
our  colonies,  has  fometimes  been  prohibited, 
and  fometimes  fubjefted  to  higher  duties.  The 
exportation  of  Englifh  wool  has  been  prohibited. 
That  of  beaver  Ikins,  of  beaver  wool,  and  of 
gum  Senega,  has  been  fubje^led  to  higher  du- 
ties J  Great  Britain,  by  the  conqueft  of  Canada 
and  Senegal,  having  got  almoft  the  monopoly  of 
thofe  commodities. 

That  the  mercantile  fyftem  has  not  been  very 
favourable  to  the  revenue  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land 
and  labour  of  the  country,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  ihew  in  the  fourth  book  of  this  Inquiry.  It 
feems  not  to  have  been  more  favourable  to  the 
revenue  of  the  fovereign  j  fo  far  at  leaft  as  that 
revenue  depends  upon  the  duties  of  cuftoms. 

In  confequence  of  that  fyftem,  the  importation 
of  feveral  forts  of  goods  has  been  prohibited 
altogether.     This  prohibition  has  in  fome  cafes 

entirely 
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BOOK  entirely  prevented,  and  in  ^others  has  very  mucfl 
^  J'  .  diminifhed  the  importation  of  thofe  conimo-< 
dities,  by  reducing  the  importers  to  the  neceffity 
of  fmuggling.  It  has  entirely  prevented  the 
importation  of  foreign,  woollens ;  and  it  has  very 
much  diminifhed  that  of  foreign  filks  and  vel- 
vets. In  both  cafes  it  has  entirely  annihilated 
the  revenue  of  cuftoms  which  might  have  been 
levied  upon  fuch  importation. 
.  The  high  duties  which  have  been  impofed 
]upon  the  importation  of  many  differerit  forts  of 
foreign  goods,  in  order  to  difcourage  their  con- 
fumption  m  Great  Britain,  have  in  many  cales 
ferved  only  to  encourage  fmuggling;  and  in  all 
cafes  have  reduced  the  revenue  of  the  cuftoms 
below  what  more  moderate '  duties  would  have 
afforded.  The  faying  of  Dr.  Swift,  that  in  the 
arithmetic  of  the  cuftoms  two  and  two,  inftead 
of  making  four,  make  fometimes  only  oiie, 
holds  pcifeftly  true  with  regard  to  fuch  heavy 
duties,  which  never  could  have  been  impofed, 
had  not  the  mercantile  fyftem  taught  us,  in 
many  cafes,  to  employ  taxation  as  an  inftrument, 
not  of  rcvqnue,   but  pf  monopoly. 

The  bounties  which  are  fometimes  given 
upon  the  exportation  of  home  '  produce  and 
manufaftiires,  and  the  drawbacks  which  are  paid 
upon  the  re-exportation  of  the  greater  part  of 
foreign  goods,  have  given  occafion  to  many 
frauds,  and  to  a  fpecies  of  fmuggling  more 
deftruftive  of  the  public  revenue  than  any 
other.  In  order  to  obtain  the  bounty  or  draw- 
back, t);ie  goods,  it  is  well  known,  are  fometimes 

Ihipped 
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lliipped  and  fent  to  fea ;  but  foon  afterwards  chap. 
'clandeftinely  relanded  in  fome  other  part,  of  the 
country.  The  defalcation  of  the  revenue  df 
cuftoms  occafioned  by  bounties  and  drawbacks, 
of  which  a  great  part  are  obtained  fraudulently, 
is  very  great.  The  grofs  produce  of  the  cuf- 
toms in  the  year  which  ended  qn  the  5th  of 
January  1755,  amounted  to  5,068,000/.  The 
bounties  which  were  paid  out  of  this  revenue, 
though  in  that  year  there  was  no  bounty  upon 
corn,  amounted  to  167,800/.  The  drawbacks 
"which  were  paid  upon  debentures  and  certifi- 
cates, to  2,156,800/.  Bounties  and  drawbacks 
together,  amounted  to  1:^,324,600/.  In  confe- 
quence  of  thefe  deduftions  the  revenue  of  the 
cuftoms  amounted  only  to  2,743,400/. :  from 
which,  deducing  287,900/.  for  the  expence  of 
management  in  falaries  and  other  incidents,  the 
neat  revenue  of  the  cuftoms  for  that  year  comes 
out  to  be  2,455,500/.  The  expeace  of  manage- 
ment amounts  in  this  manner  to  between  five 
and  fix  per  cent,  upon  the  grofs  revenue  of  the 
cuftoms,  and  to  fomething  mpre  than  ten  per 
cent,  upon  what  remains  of  that  revenue,  after 
dedufting  what  is  paid  away  in  bounties  and 
drawbacks. 

Heavy  duties  being  impofed  upon  almoft  all 
goods  imported,  our  merchant  importers  fmuggle 
as  much,  and  make  entry  of  as  little  as  they  can. 
Our  merchant  exporters,  on  the  contrary,  make? 
entry  of  more  than  they  export ;  fometimes  out 
bf  vanity,  arid  to  pafs  for  great  dealers  in  goods 
which   pay  no  duty ;    and  fometimes   to  gafn  st 
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BOOK  bounty  or  a  drawback.  Our  exports,  in  con(e- 
^  quence  of  thefe  diflferent  frauds,  appear  upon  the 
cuftomhoufe  books  greatly  to  overbalance  our 
ioiports ;  to  the  unfpeakable  comfort  of  thofe 
politicians  who  meafure  the  national  profperitf 
by  what  they  call  the  balance  of  trade. 

All  goods  imported,  unlefs  particularly  ex- 
empted, and  .fuch  exemptions  are  not  very,  nu- 
merous, are  liable  to  fome  duties  of  cuftoms. 
If  any  goods  are  imported  not  mentioned  in  the 
book  of  rates,  they  are  taxed  at  4^.  9^^//.  for 
every  twenty  ftiillings  value,  according  to  the 
oath  of  the  importer,  that  is,  nearly  at  five  fub- 
fidies,  or  five  poundage  duties.  The  book  of 
rates  is  extremely  comprehenfive,  and  enu- 
merates a  great  variety  of  articles,  many  of  them 
little  ufed,  and  therefore  not  well  known.  It  is 
upon  this  account  frequently  uncertain  under 
what  article  a  particular  fort  of  goods  ought  to 
be  claffed,  and  confequently  what  duty  they 
ought  to  pay.  Miftakes  vyith  regard  to  this 
fometimes  ruin  the  cuftomhoufe  officer,  and  fre- 
quently occafion  much  trouble,  expence,  and 
vexation  to  the  importer.  In  point  of  perfpi- 
cuity,  precifion,  and  diftindlnefs,  therefore,  the 
duties  of  cuftoms  are  much  inferior  to  thofe  of 
excife. 

1 N  order  that  the  greater  part  of  the  members 
of  any  fociety  Ihould  contribute  to  the  public 
revenue  in  proportion  to  their  refpeftive  expence, 
it  does  not  Teem  neceflary  that  every  fingle 
article  of  that  expence  fliould  be  taxed.  The 
revenue,  which  is  levied  by  the  duties  of  excife, 
7  is 
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is  fuppofed  to  fall  as  equally  upon  the  contri-  ^  ^^^^  p- 
butors  as  that  which  is  levied  by  the  duties  of  w:^^^■■^J 
Cuftoms ;  and  the  duties  of  excife  are  impofed 
'  upon  a  fev/  articles  only  of  the  moft  general  ufe 
and  confunnption*  It  has  been  the  opinion  of 
many  people,  th^t,  by. proper  management,  the 
duties  of  cuftoms  might  likcwife,  without  any 
lofs  to  the  public  revenue,  and  with  great  ad- 
vantage to  foreign  trade,  be  confined  to  a  few 
articles  onlyj 

The  foreign  articles,  of  the  moft  general  ufe 
and  confumption  in  Great  Britain,  feem  at  pre- 
fent  to  confift  chiefly  in  foreign  wines  and  bran-^ 
dies  J  in  fome  of  the  productions  of  America  and 
the  Weft  Indies,  lugar,  rum,  tobacco,  cocoa » 
nuts,  &c*  and  in  fome  of  thofe  of  the  Eaft  Indies, 
tea,  coffee,  china-ware,  fpiceries  of  all  k^nds, 
feveral  forts  of  piece-goods,  &c.  Thefe  differ- 
ent articles  afford,  perhaps,  at  prefent,  the  greater 
part  of  the  revenue  which  is  drawn  from  the  , 
duties  of  euftoms.  The  taxes  which  at  prefent 
fubfift  upon  foreign  manufaftures,  if  you  except^ 
thofe  upon  the  few  contained  in  the  foregoing 
enumeration,  have  the  greater  part  of  them  been 
impofed  for  the  purpofe,  not  of  revenucj  but  of 
monopoly,  or  to  give  our  own  merchants  an 
advantage  in  the  home  market.  By  removing 
all  prohibitions,  and  by  fubjefting  all  foreign 
manufaftures  to  fuch  moderate  taxes,  as  it  was 
found     from    experience     afforded     upon     each  ^ 

article  the  greateft  revenue  to  the  public,  our 
own  workmen  m.ight  ftill  have  •  a  confiderable 
advantage   in  the  home  market,   and  many  at* 

Vol.  III.  A  a  tides, 
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BOOK  ticks,  fome  of  which  at  prefent  afford  no  revenue 
to  governnnent,  dnd  others  a  very  inconfidcrable 
one,  might  afford  a  very  great  one. 

High  taxes,  fometimes  by  diminifhing  the 
confumption  of  the  taxed  commodities,  and 
fometimes  by  encouraging  fmuggling,  frequently 
afford  a  fmaller  revenue  to  government  than 
what  might  be  drawn  from  more  moderate 
taxes. 

When  the  diminution  of  revenue  is  the  effeft 
of  the  diminution  of  confumption,  there  can  be 
but  one  remedy,  and  that  is  the  lowering  of  the 
tax. 

When  the  diminution  of  the  revenue  is  the 
effeft  of  the  encouragement  given  to  fmuggling, 
it  may  perhaps  be  remedied  in  two  ways ;  either 
by  diminifhing  the  temptation  to  fmuggle,  or  by 
increafing  the  difficulty  of  fmuggling.  The 
temptation  to  fmuggle  can  be  diminifhed  only 
by  the  lowering  of  the  tax ;  and  the  difficulty  of 
fmuggling  can  be  increafed  only  by  eflablifhing 
that  fyflem  of  adminiflration  which  is  molt  proper 
for  preventing  it. 

The  excife'laws,  it  appears,  I  belieye,  from 
experience,  obflruft  and  embarrafs  the  opera- 
tions of  the  fmuggler  much  more  cffedtually 
than  thofe  of  the  cufloms.  By  introducing  into 
the  cuftoms  a  fyftem  of  adminiflration  as  fimilar 
to  that  of  the  excife  as  the  nature  of  the  different 
duties  will  admit,  the  difficulty  of  fmu^ing 
might  be  very  much  increafed.  This  alteration, 
it  has  been  fuppofed  by  many  people,  might  very 
ea'fily  be  brought  about/ 
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The   importer  of  commodities   liable  to  any  chap, 
duties  of  cuftoms,  it  has  been  faid,  might  at  his 
option    be   allowed   either  to  carry  them  to  his 
own  private  warehoufe,    or  to  lodge  them  in  a 
waretioufe  provided  either  at  his  own  expence  or 
at  that  of  the  public,  but  under  the  key  of  the 
cuftomhoufe  officer,  and  never  to  be  opened  but 
.  iti  his  prefence.     If  the  merchant  carried  them 
to  his  own  private  warehoufe,  the  duties  to  be 
immediately  paid,    and    never   afterwards  to   be 
drawn   back ;    and   that  warehoufe  to  be  at   all ' 
times  fubjedt  to  the  vifit  and  examination  of  the 
cuftomhoufe  officer,  in  order  to  afcertain  how  far 
the  quantity  contained    in   it   correfponded  with 
that  for  which  the  duty  had  been  paid.     If  he 
carried  them  to  the  public  warehoufe,   no  duty 
to  be    paid    till    they  were  taken  out  for  home 
confumption.      If   taken     out    for    exportation, 
to  be   duty-free;    proper   fecurity   being   always 
given  that    they   fhould   be   fo   exported.      The 
dealers   An   thofe   particular  commodities,    either 
by  wholefale  or  retail,   to  be  at  all  times  fubjedt 
to  the  vifit  and  examination  of  the  cuftonrfhoufe 
officer ;    and  to  be  obliged  to  juftify  by  proper 
Certificates   the   payment  of  the  duty  upon   the 
whole  quantity  contained  in  their  fhops  or  ware- 
houfes.     What  are  called  the  excife-duties  upon 
rum  imported  are  at  prefent  levied  in  this  man- 
ner, and  the  fame  fyftem  of  adminiftration  might 
perhaps  be   extended   to  all  duties  upon   goods 
imported  ;     provided    always    that    thofe    duties 
were,  like  the  duties  of  excife,  confined  to  a  few 
fprts  of  goods  of  the  moft  general  ufe  and  con- 
A  a  2  Ijamption. 
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fumptioni     If  they  were  extended  to  almoft  all 
forts  of  goods,  as  at  prefent,  public  warehoufes 
of  fufficient  extent  could  not  eafily  be  provided, 
and  goods  of  a  very  delicate  nature,  or  of  which 
the  prefervation  required  rtxuch  care  and  atten- 
tion, could  not  fafely  be  trufted  by  the  merchant 
in  any  warehoufe  but  his  own. 
,  If  by  fuch  a  fyftem  of  adminiftration  fmug* 
gling,  to  any  confiderable  extent,  could  be  pre- 
vented even  under  pretty  high  duties ;  and  if  every 
duty  was  occafionally  either  heightened  or  lowered 
according  as  it  was  moft  likely,  either  the  one 
way  or  the  other,  to  afford  the  greateft -revenue 
to  the  ftate ;    taxation  being  always  employed  as 
an  inftrument  of  revenue  and  never  of  monopoly ; 
it  feenis  not  improbable  tliat  a  revenue,  at  leafl: 
equal  to  the  prefent  neat  revenife  of  the  cuftoms, 
might  be  drawn  from  duties  upon  the  importa- 
tion of  only  a  few  forts  of  goods  of  the  moft 
general   ufe    and    confumption;     and    that    the 
duties  of  cuftoms  might  thus  be  brought  to  the 
fame  degree  of  fimplicity,    certainty,    and  preci- 
fion,  as  thofe  of  excife.     What  the  revenue  at  pre- 
fent lofes,  by  drawbacks  upon  the  re-exportation 
of  foreign  goods  which  are  afterwards  relanded 
and  confumed  at  home,  would  under  this  fyftem 
,  be   faved   altogether.      If  to  this  faving,   which 
would  alone  be  very  confiderable,  were  added  the 
abolitioji  of  all  bounties  upon  the  exportation  of 
home-rproduce  j   in  all  caies  in  which  thofe  boun- 
ties were  not  in  reality  drawbacks  o£  fome  duties 
of  excife  wliich  had   before  been   advanced  i    it 
cannot  well  be  doubted  but  that  the  neat  revenue 
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of  cuftoms  might,  after  an  alteration  of  this  kind,  Chap* 
be  fully  equal  to  what  it  had  ever  been  before. 

If  by  fuch  a  change  of  fyftem  the  public  re- 
venue fufFered  no  lofs,  the  trade  and  maniifac-. 
tures  of  the  country  would  certainly  gain  a  very 
confiderable  advantage.  The  trade  in  the  com- 
modities not  taxed,  by  far  the  greateft  number, 
would  be  perfeftly  free,  and  might  be  carried  on 
to  and  from  all  parts  of  the  world  wi^h  every 
poffible  advantage.  Among  thofe  commodities 
would  be  comprehended  all  the  negeffaries  of  life, 
and  all  the  materials  of  manufafture.  So  far  as  the 
free  importation  of  the  neceflaries  of  life  reduced 
their  average  money  price  in  the  home  market,  it 
would  reduce  the  money  price  of  labour,  but  with- 
out reducing  in  any  refpeft  its  real  recompence. 
The  value  of  money  is  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  the  neceflaries  of  life  which  it  will 
purchafe.  That  of  the  neceflaries  of  life  is  alto- 
gether independent  of  the  quantity  of  money 
which  can  be  had  for  them.  The  reduftion  in 
the  money  price  of  labour  would  neceflarily  be 
attended  with  a  proportionable  one  in  that  of  all 
home-manufaftures,  which  would  thereby  gain 
fome  advantage  in  all  foreign  markets.  Th^ 
price  of  fome  manufaftures  would  be  reduced  in 
a  fl:ill  greater  proportion  by  the,  free  importation 
of  the  raw  materials.  If  raw  filk  could  be  im- 
ported from  China  and  Indoftan  duty-free,  the 
filk  manufafturcrs  in  England  could  greatly  un- 
derfell  thofe  qf  bath  France  and  Italy.  There 
would  be  no  occafion  to  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  filks  and  velvets.     The  chcapnefs 
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^  \^  ^  ^f  ^heir  goods  would  fecurc  to  our  own  work^ 
men,  not  only  the  pofleffion  of  the  home,  bgt  4 
very  great  command  of  the  foreign  market. 
Even  the  trade  ip  the  commodipes  taxed  woul4 
be  carried  on  with  much  more  advantage  than  at 
prefent.  If  thofe  commodities  were  deliverecj 
out  of  the  public  warehoufe  for  foreign  ex- 
portation, being  in  this  cafe  e?;enipted  from  all 
^xes,  the  trade  in  them  would  be  perfe6lly  free. 
The  carrying  trade  in  all  forts  of  goods  would 
under  this  fyftem  enjoy  every  poflibl^  advantage. 
If  thofe  commodities  were  delivered  out  for  bonie- 
confumption,  the  importer  not  being  obliged  to 
advance  the  tax  till  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
felling  his  goods,  either  to  fome  dealer,  or  to 
fome  confumer,  he  could  always  afford  to  fell 
them  cheaper  than  if  he  had  been  obliged  to  ad- 
vance it  at  the  moment  of  inpportatiop.  Under 
the  fame  taxes,  the  foreign  trade  of  confumption 
even  in  the  taxed  commodities,  might  i(i  this 
manner  be  carried  on  wifh  much  more  advantage 
than  it  can  at  prefent. 

It  was  the  objeft  of  the  famous  excife  fcheme 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  eftablifh,  with  regard 
to  wine  and  tobacco,  a  fyftem  not  very  unlike 
that  which  is  here  propofed.  But  though  the 
bill  which  was  then  brought  into  parlianaent, 
comprehended  tfiofe  two  commodities  only;  it 
was  generally  fuppofed  to  be  meaqt  as  an  in-  . 
trqduftion  to  a  more  extenfiye  fcheme  of  the 
fame  kind.  Faftion,  combined  with  the  intereft 
of  fmuggling  merchants,  raifed  fo  violent,  though 
fo  unjuft,   a  clamour  againft  that  bill,    that  ^he 

minifter 
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miniiler  thought  proper  to  drop  it;   and  frojn  a  c  h  a,p. 
dread  of  exciting  a  clamour  of  the  fame  kind, 
none  of  his  fucceflbrs  have  dared  to  refume  the 
projeft. 

The  duties  upon  foreign  luxuries  imported  for 
homer confumption,  though  they  fometimes  fall 
upon  the  poor,  fall  principally  upon  people  of 
middling  or  more  than  middling  fortune.  Such 
are,  for  example,  the  duties  upon  foreign  wines, 
upon  coffee,  chocolate,  tea,  fugar,  &c. 

The  duties  upon  the  cheaper  luxuries  of  home- 
produce  deftined  for  home- confumption,  fall  pretty 
equally  upon  people  of  all  ranks  in  proportion  to 
their  refpedive  expence.  The  poor  pay  the  du- 
ties upon  malt,  hops,  beer,  and  ale,  upon  their  own 
consumption :  The  rich,  upon  both  their  own  con- 
fumption and  that  of  their  fervants. 

The  whole  confumption  of  the  inferior  ranks 
of  people,  or  of  thofe  below  the  middling  rank, 
it  muft  be  obferved,  is  in  every  country  much 
greater,  not  only  in  quantity,  but  in  value,  thai^ 
that  of  the  middling  and  of  thofe  above  the 
middling  rank.  The  whole  expence  of  the  in- 
ferior is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  fuperior 
ranks.  In  the  firll  place,  almoft  the  whole  capi- 
tal of  every  country  is  annually  diftributed  amorig 
the  inferior  ranks  of  pcqple,  as  the  wages  of 
produftive  labour.  Secondly,  t  great  part  of 
the  revenue  arifing  from  both  the  rent  of  land 
and  the  profits  of  ftock,  is  annually  diftributed 
among  the  fame  rank,  in  the  wages  and  main- 
tenance of  menial  fervants,  and  other  unproduc- 
tive labourers.  Thirdly,  fome  part  of  the  profits 
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BOOK  of  ftock  belongs  to  the  fame  rank,  as  a  revenue 
arifing  from  the  employment  of  their  fmall  eapi- 
tals.      The  amount  of  the  profits  annually  made 
by    fmall   Ihopkeepers,   tradefmen,    and   retailers 
of  all  kinds,   is   every  where  very  confiderable, 
and    makes    a   very  coqfiderable  portion  of  the 
annual  produce.     Fourthly,  and  laiUy,  fomc  part 
even  of  the  rent  of  land  belongs   to  the  fame 
rank  j     a  confiderable    part    to    thofe    who   are 
fomewhat  below  the  middling  rank,  and  a  fmall 
part  even  to  the  lowed  rank  j    common  labourers 
fomecimes  poffeffing   in  property  an  acre  or  two 
of  land.      Though  the  expence  of  thofe  inferior 
ranks    of  people,    therefore,    taking  them  indi- 
,vidually,  is  very  fmall,  yet  the  whole  mafsofit, 
taking  them  coUeftively,  amounts  always  to  by 
much  the  largeft  portion  of  the  whole  expence  of 
the  fociety  j    what  remains,    of  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country  for 
the  confumption  of  the  fuperior  ranks,  being  al- 
ways much  lefs,   not  only  in  quantity  but  in  va- 
lue.    The  taxes  upon  expence,  therefore,  which 
-fall  chiefly  upon   that   of  the   fuperior  ranks  of 
people,  upon  the  fmaller  portion  of  the  annual 
produce,  are  likely  to^  be   much  lefs  produftive 
than   either   thofe  which    fall   indifferently    upon 
-the  expence  of  all  ranks,  or  even  thofe  which  fall 
chiefly  upon    tlfat    of  the   inferior   ranks  i    than 
either    thqfe    which    fall   indififerently   upon    the 
whole  annual  produce,  or  thofe  which  fall  chiefly  ^ 
upon  the  larger  portion  of  it.     The  excife  upon 
the   materials    and    manufafture  of   home-made 
fermented  and  fpirituous  liquors  is  accordingly, 
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of  all  the  different  taxes  upon  expence,    by  far  c  h  a  p, 
the  moft  produftive ;    and  this  branch  of  the  ex-   -J    j 
cife  falls  very  much,    perhaps  principally,    upon 
the  expencd  of  the  common  people.     In  the  year 
which  ended  on  the  5th  of  July  1775,  ^^e  groft 
produce  of  this  branch  of  the  excife  amounted  to 

3*341,837^-  9^-  9^- 

It  muft  always  be  rerpembered,  however,  that 

it  is  the  luxurious  and  not  the  neceflary  expence 
of  the  inferior  ranks  of  people  that  ought  ever  to 
be  taxed.      The  final  payment  of  any  tax  upon 
their     neceflary    expence    would    fall    altogether 
upon   the   fuperior   ranks  of  people;    upon   the 
fmaller  portion  of  the  annual  produce,   and  not 
upon  the  greater.      Such  a  tax  muft  in  all  cafes 
either  raife  the  wages  of  labour,  or  leffen  the  de- 
mand for  it.     It  could  not  raife  the  wages  of  kr- 
bour,   without  throwing  the  final  payment  of  the 
tax  upon  the  fuperior  ranks  of  people.     It  could 
not  leflen  the  demand  for  labour,  without  leflen- 
ing  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour 
of  the  country,    the   fund  from  which   all   taxes 
muft   be  finally  paid.     Whatever  might   be  the 
ftate  to  which  a  tax  of  this  kind  reduced  the  de- 
mand   for   labour,    it    muft   always   raife   wages 
higher    than    they   otherwife   would    be    in    that 
ilate  ;    and  the  final  payment  of  this  enhancement 
of  v/ages  muft  in  all  cafes  fall  upon  the  fuperior 
ranks  of  people. 

Fermented  liquors  brewed,  and  fpirituous  li- 
quors diftilled,  not  for  fale,  but  for  private  ufe, 
are  not  in  Great  Britain  liable  to  any  duties  of 
excife.  This  exemption,  of  which  the  'objeft  is 
to  fave  private  families  from  the  odious  vifit  and 
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examination   of  the  tax-gatherer,    occafions    the 
burden  of  thofe  duties  to  fall  frequently  much 
lighter  upon  the  rich  thaa  upon  the  poor.     It  is 
not,   indeed,  very   common  to  diftil  for  private 
life,   though  it  is  done  fometimes.      But  in  the 
country,  many  middling  and  almoft  all  rich  and 
great  families  brew  their  own  beer..    Their  ftrong 
beer,  therefore,  cofts  them  eight  fhillings  a  bar- 
rel lefs  than  it  cofts  the  common  brewer,   who 
muft  have  his  profit  upon  the  tax,  as  well  as  upon 
all  the  dther  expence  which  he  advances.     Such 
families,  therefore,  muft  drink  their  beer  at  lead 
nine  or  ten  (hillings  a  barrel  cheaper  than  any 
liquor  of  the  fame  quality  can  be  drunk  by  the 
common  people,  to  whom  it  is  every  where  more 
convenient  to  buy  their  beer,  by  little  and  little, 
from   the   brewery   or  the   alehoufe.      Malt,    in 
the  fame  manner,  that  is  made  for  the  ufe  of  a 
private  family,  is  not  liable  to  the  vifit  or  exa- 
mination of  the  tax-gatherer;    but  in  this  cafe 
the  family  muft  compound  at  feven  fliillings  and 
fixpence  a  head  for  the  tax.     Seven  fhillings  and 
fixpence  are  equal  to  the  excife  upon  ten  bulhels 
of  malt ;    a  quantity  fully  equal  to  what  all  the 
different    members   of  any   fober   family,    men, 
women,  and  children,   are  at  an  average  likely 
to   confume.      But   in   rich   and   great   families, 
where  country  hofpitality  is  much  praftifed,    the 
malt  liquors   confumed   by  the  members  of  the 
family  make  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  confumption 
of  the  houfe.     Either  on  account  of  this  compo- 
fition,    however,   or  for  other  reafons,    it  is  not 
near  fo  common  to  malt  as  to  brew  for  private  ^ 
ufe.      It  is   difficult   to    imagine    any  equitable 
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reafon  why  thofe  ^ho  either  brew  <^r  diftil  for 
private  ufe>  fhould  not  be  fubjedl  to  a  compo- 
fition  of  the  fame  kind. 

A  GREATER  revenue  than  what  is  at  prefent 
drawn  from  all  the  heavy  taxe3  upon  malt,  beer, 
and  ale,  might  be  raifed,  it  has  frequently  been 
faid,  by  a  much  lighter  tax  upon  malt ;  the  oppor- 
tunities of  defrauding  the  revenue  being  much 
greater  in  a  brewery  than  in  a  malt-houfe  3  and 
thofe  who  brew  for  private  ufe  being  exempted  from 
all  duties  or  compofition  for  duties,  which  is  not 
the  cafe  with  thofe  who  malt  for  private  ufe, 

In  the  porter  brewery  of  London,  a  quarter  of 
malt  is  commonly  brewed  into  more  than  two 
barrels  and  ?i  half,  fometimes  into  three  barrels 
q{  porter.  The  different  taxes  upon  malt  amount 
to  fix  fhillings  a  quarter ;  thofe  upon  ftrong  beer 
and  ale  to  eight  fliillings  a  barrel.  In  the  porter 
brewery,  therefore,  the  different  taxes  upon  malt, 
beer,  and  ale,  amount  to  between  twenty-fix 
and  thirty  fliillings  upon  the  produce  of  a  quarter 
of  malt.  In  the  country  brewery  for  common 
country  fale,  a  quarter  of  malt  is  feldom  brewed 
into  lefs  than  two  barrels  of  flrong  and  one  bar- 
rel of  fmall  beer;  frequendy  into  two  barrels  and* 
^  half  of  ftrong  beer.  The  different  taxes  upon 
fmall  beer  amount  to  one  (hilling  and  four-pence 
a  barrel.  In  the  country  brewery,  therefore,  the 
different  taxes*  upon  malt,  beer,  and  ale,  feldom 
amount  to  lefs  than  twenty-three  fhillings  and 
four-pence,  frequently  to  twenty-fix  (hillings, 
upon  the  produce  of  a  quarter  of  malt*  Taking 
the  whole  kingdom  at  '  an  average,  therefore, 
^he  whole  amount  of  the  duties  upon  malt,  beer, 
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B  0^0  K  and  ale,  cannot  be  eftimated  at  lefs  than  twenty-four 
or  twenty- five  fhillings  upon  the  produce  of  a  quarter 
of  malt.  But  by  taking  off  all  the  different  duties 
upon  beer  and  ale,  and  by  tripling  the  malt-tax,  or 
by  raifmg  it  from  fix  to  eighteen  Ihillings  upon  the 
quarter  of  malt,  a  greater  revenue,  it  is  faid,  might 
be  raifed  by  this  fingle  tax  than  what  is  at  prefent 
drawn  from  all  thofe  heavier  taxes. 
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Under  the  old  malt  tax,  iadeed>  is  compre-  c  «  a  p. 
hended  a  tax  of  four  fhillings  upon  the  hogfliead 
of  cyder,  and  another  of  ten  fhillings  upon  the 
barrel  of  mum.     In    1774,  the  tax  upon  cyder 
produced  only  3083/.  6s.  id.     It  probably  fell 
fomewhat  fliort  of  its  ufual  amount ;  all  the  dif- 
ferent taxes  upon  cyder  having,  that  year,  pro- 
duced lefs  than  ordinary.     The  tax  upon  mum^ 
though  much  heavier,  is  ftill  lefs  produftive,  on 
account  of  the  fmaller  confumption  of  that  liquor*. 
But  to  balance  whatever  may  be   the   ordinary 
amount   of  thofe  two  taxes ;    there   is   compre- 
hended under  what  is  called  The  country  excife, 
firft,   the  old  excife  of  fix  fhillings   and  eight* 
pence  upon  the  hogfliead  of  cyder ;   fecondly,  a 
like  tax  of  fix  fhillings  and  eight-pence  upon  the 
hogfhead  .of  veijuice ;    thirdly,  another  of  eight 
fhillings  and  nine-pence  upon   the  hogfliead  of 
vinegar;    and,    laflly,    a   fourth   tax   of  eleven- 
pence upon  the  gallon  of  mead  or  metheglin : 
the  produce   of   thofe   different   taxes  will  pro- 
bably much    more    than   counterbalsmce  that  of 
the  duties  impofed>  by  what  is  called  The  annual 
malt  tax  upon  cyder  and  murii. 

Malt  is  confumed  not  only  in  the  brewery,  of 
beer  and  ale,  bujc  in  the  manufadlure  of  low 
wines  and  fpirits.  If  the  malt  tax  were  to  be 
raifed  to  eighteen  fhillings  upon  the  quarter,  it 
might  be  neceffary  to  make  fome  abatement  in 
the  different  excifes  which  are  impofed  upon 
thofe  particular  forts  of  low  wines  and  fpirits  of 
which  malt  makes  any  part  of  the  materials.  In 
what  are  called  Malt  fpirits,  it  makes  commonly 

but 
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B  Co  K   but  4  third  part  of  the  materials;    the  other  two- 
thirds    being    cither   raw   barley,     or    one-third 
barley  and  one-third  wheat.     In  the  diftillery  of" 
malt  fpirits,  both  the  opportunity  and  the  tempt- 
ation to  fmuggle,  are  much  greater  than  either  in 
a  brfewery  or  in  a  malt-houfe ;    the  opportufiity, 
on  account  of  the  fmaller  bulk  and  greater  value 
of   the    commodity ;     and    the   temptation,    on 
account  of  the   fuperior  height    of  the    duties, 
which  amount  to  3  s.  10^  d.  *  upon  the  gallon  of 
Ipirits/    By  increafing  the  duties  upon  malt,  and 
reducing  thofe  upon  the  diftillery,   both  the  op- 
portunities and  the  temptation  to  fmuggle  would 
be  diminifhed,  which  might  occafion  a  ftill  furtlier 
augmentation  of  revenue. 

It  has  for  fome  time  paft  been  the  policy  of 
Great  Britain   to  difcourage  the  confumption  of 
fpirituous  liquors,   on  account  of  their  fuppofed 
tendency  to  ruin  the  health  and  to  corrupt  the 
morals  of  the  common  people.      According   to 
this  policy,  the  abatement  of  the  taxes  upon  the 
diftillery  ought  not  to  be  fo  great  as  to  reduce, 
in  any  refpedt,  the  price  of  thofe  liquors.     Spi- 
rituous  liquors  might  remain  as  dear   as  ever ; 
while  at  the  fame  time  the  wholefome  and  invi- 
gorating liquors  of  beer  and  ale  might  be  con- 
fidcrably  reduced   in   their   price.      The  people 
might  thus  be  in  part  relieved  from  one  of  the 

*  Though  the  duties  diredlly  impofed  uppn  proof  fpirits 
amount  only  to  2  s.  6  d.  per  gallon^  thefe  added  to  the 
duties  upon  the  low  wines,  from  which  they  are  diililted» 
amount  to  3i.  io\d.  Both  low  wines  and  proof  fpirits  are^ 
to  prevent  frauds,  now  rated  according  to  what  they  gauge  in 
the  wafti. 

6  burdens 
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burdens  of  which  they  at  prefent  complain  the  c  rt  a  p. 
moft  y   while  at  the  fame  time  the  revenue  might 
be  confiderably  augmented. 

The  objedions  bf  Dr.  Davenant  to  this  altera- 
tion in  the  prefent  fyftem  of  excife  duties,  feem 
to  be  without  foundation.  Thofe  objeftions  are, 
that  the  tax,  inftead  of  dividing  itfelf  as  at  pre- 
fent pretty  equally  upon  the  profit  of  the  malt- 
fter,  upon  that  of  the  brewer,  and  upon  that  of 
the  retailer,  would,  fo  far  as  it  afFefted  profit, 
fall  altogether  upon  that  of  the  maltfter;  that 
the  maltfter  could  not  fo  eafily  gef  back  the 
amount  of  the  tax  in  the  advanced  price  of  his 
malt,  as  the  brewer  and  retailer  in  the  advanced 
price  of  their  liquor;  and  that  fo  heavy  a  tax 
upon  malt  might  reduce  the  rent  and  profit  of 
barley  land. 

No  tax  can  ever  reduce,  for  any  confiderable 
time,  the  rate  of  profit  in  any  particular  trade, 
which  muft  always  keep  its  level  with  other 
trades  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  prefent  du- 
ties upon  malt,  beer,  and  ale,  do  not  afFedt  the 
profits  of  the  dealers  in  thofe  commodities,  who 
all  get  back  the  tax  with  an  additional  profit,  in 
the  enhanced  price  of  their  goods.  A  tax  indeed 
may  render  the  goods  upon  which  it  is  impofed 
fo  dear  as  to  diminilh  the  confumption  of  them. 
But  the  confumption  of  malt  is  in  malt  liquors  -, 
and  a  tax  of  eighteen  fhillings  upon  the  quarter 
of  malt  could  not  well  render  thofe  liquors 
dearer  than  the  different  taxes,  amounting  to 
twenty- four  or  twenty-five  fhillings,  do  at  pre- 
fent. Thofe  liquors,  on  the  contrary,  would 
probably  become  cheaper,  and  the  confumption 

of 
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of  them  would  be  more  likely  to  increafe  than  to 
diminifti. 

It  is  not  very  eafy  to  underftand  why  it  (hould 
be  more  difficult  for  the  maltfter  to  get  back 
eighteen  (hillings  in  the  advanced  price  of  his 
malt,  than  it  is  at  prefent  for  the  brewer  to  get 
back  twenty-four  or  twenty-five,  fometimes 
thirty  (hillings,  in  that  of  his  liquor.  The 
maltfter,  indeed,  inftead  of  a  tax  of  fix  (hillings, 
would  be  obliged  to  advance  one  of  eighteen 
(hillings  upon  every  quarter  of  malt.  But  the 
brewer  is  at  prefent  obliged  to  advance  a  tax 
of  twenty-four  or  twenty-five,  fometimes  thirty 
(hillings  upon  every  quarter  of  malt  which  he 
brews.  It  could  not  be  more  inconvenient  for 
the  maltfter  to  advance  a  lighter  tax,  than  it  is 
at  prefent  for  the  brewer  to  advance  a  heavier 
one.  The  maltfter  doth  not  always  keep  in  his 
granaries  a  ftock  of  malt  which  it  will  require  a 
longer  time  to  difpofe  of,  than  the  ftock  of  beer 
and  ale  which  the  brewer  frequently  keeps  in  his 
cellars.  The  former,  therefore,  may  frequently 
get  the  returns  of^  his  money  as  food  as  the 
latter.  But  whatever  inconveniency  might  arife 
to  the  iT^altfter  from  being  obliged  to  advance  a 
heavier  tax,  it  could  eafily  be  remedied  by  grant- 
ing him  a  few  months  longer  credit  than  is  at  pre- 
fent commonly  given  to  the  brewer. 

Nothing  could  reduce  the,  rent  and  profit  of 
barley  land  which  did  not  reduce  the  demand 
for  barley.  But  a  change  of  fyftem,  which  re- 
duced the  duties  upon  a  quarter  of  malt  brewed 
into 'beer  and  ale  from  twenty-four  and  twenty- 
five    (hillings    to    eighteen    (billings,    would    be 

more 
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ntiort  likely  to  increafe  than  dimiuHh  tkat  it-  chap* 
mand.  The  rem  and  profit  of  barfejr  land*  ^^^^J^ 
befides,  muft  always  be  nearly  equal  to  thole  of 
other  cq^lly  fertile  and  equally  wcB  cultivated 
knd.  If  th<y  were  le6,  &mic  part  of  the  batley 
land  would  foon  be  tmrncd  to  fome  other  pur- 
pofe  J  and  if  they  were  greater^  more  land  would 
foon  be  turned  to  the  raafing  of*  barky.  When 
the  ordinary  price  of  any  paartidular  prod'cic&  of 
land  is  it  what  may  be  calied  a  monopoly  price^ 
a  tax  upon  it  necei&rily  reduces  the  rent  and 
profit  of  the  land  which  growi^  it.  A  tax  upoi) 
tht  produce  of  thofe  precio^  vineyards^  of 
which  the  wine  &II5  fb  mudi  ihort  of  the  e&c* 
tual  dem^ndy  diat  its  price  is  always  above  ch« 
natural  proportion  to  that  dF  the  produce  of 
<idier  tfqtoatiy  ferdle  and  equally  weH  cultivaned 
knd,  would  neceflarily  reduce  the  neat  and  profit 
of  Aofe  vineyards.  The  price  of  the  wines 
being  already  the  hig^eft  that  could  be  got  for 
the  quantity  comnupnly  fent  to  market,  k 
could  not  be  raifed  higher  without  dinsinilh* 
ing  that  quantity;  and  the  quantity  could  not 
be  ditniniflied  without  ftill  greater  lofs,  be- 
caufe  the  lands  codd  not  be  turned  ta  any  other 
equally  valuable  produce.  The  whole  weight 
of  the  tax,  therefore,  would  fali  upon  the  rent 
and  pr^Dfit ;  properly  upon  the  nenc  of  die  vinc>- 
yard>  When  it  has  been  proposed  to  lay  any 
new  tax  upon  fugar,.  our  fugar  plantens  have'  fre- 
quently complained  that  the  whole  weight  of 
fuch  t^uies.feli,  not  upon  the  confumer,  but  upon 
.the  pcodbeecf  they  neviec  K^ving  been  able  to 
.     Vol.  III.  B  b  raife 
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BOOK  raife  the  price  of  their  fiigar  after  the  tax,  higher 
than  it  was  before.  The  price  had,  it  feetxiSj 
before  the  tax  beeo^a  monopoly  price ;  and  the 
argumentadduced  to  fhew  that  fugar  was  an  im- 
proper fubjc6t  of  taxation,  demonftrated,  per- 
haps, that  it  was  a  proper  onej  the  gains  of 
monopolifts,  wheoevcr  they  can  be  come  at, 
being  certainly  of  all  fubjeds  the  moft  proper. 
But  the  ordinary  price  of  barley  has  never  been  a 
monopoly  price;  and  the  rent  and  profit  of 
barley  land  have  never  been  above  their  natural 
proportion  to  thofe  of  other  equally  fertile  and 
equally  well  cultivated  land.  The  different 
taxes  which  have  been  impoied  upon  malt,  beer, 
and  ale,  have  never  lowered  the  price  of  barley  5 
have  never  reduced  the  rent  and  profit  of  barley 
land*  The  price  ^of  malt  to  the  brewer  has  con- 
ftantly  rifen  in  proportion  to  the  taxes  impofed 
jupon  it ;  and  thoie  taxes, .  together  with  the 
different  duties  upon  beer  and  ale,  have  con- 
ftantly  either  raifed  the  pricc^  or  what  comes 
to  the  fame  thing,  reduced  the  quality  of 
thofe  commodities  to  the  confumer.  The  final 
payment  of  thofe  taxes  has  fallen  conftantly 
upon  the  coafumer,  and  not  upon  the  pro* 
ducer. 

The  only  people  likely  to  fuffcr  by  the  change 
of  fyftem  here  propofed,  are  thofe  who  brew  for 
their  own  private  ufe.  But  the  exemption, 
which  this  ftiperior  rank  qf  people  at  prefent 
|njoy,  from  very  heavy  taxes  which  are  paid  by 
the  poor  labourer  and  artificer,  is  furely  moft 
unjuft^  and  unequal,  and  ought  to  be  taken  away, 
-    .  even 
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feycn  though  this  change  was  never  to  take  place.-  chap. 
ft  has  probably  been  the  intereft  of  this  fuperior  < 
order  of  people,    however,    which   has   hitherto 
prevented  a  change  of  fyftem  that  could  not  well 
fail  both  to  increafe  the  revenue  and  to  relieve 
the  people. 

Besides  fuch  duties  as  tRofe  of  cuftoms  andi 
excife  above-mentioned,  there  are  feveral  others 
which  afFedt  the  price  of  goods  more  unequally 
and  more  indireftly.  Of  this  kind  are  the  duties 
which  in  French  are  called  Peages,  which  in  old 
Saxon  times  were  called  Duties  of  Paflage,  and 
which  fecm  to  have  been  originally  eliablilhed 
for  the  fame  purpofe  as  our  turnpike  tolls,  or  the 
tolls  upon  our  canals  and  navigable  rivers,  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  road  or  of  the  naviga- 
fion;  Thole  duties,  when  applied  to  fuch  pur- 
pofes,  are  moft  properly  impoled  according  to 
the  bulk  or  weight  of  the  goods.  As  they  were 
originally  local  and  provincial  duties,  applicable 
to  local  and  provincial  purpofes,  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  them  was  in  moft  cafes  entrufted  to  the 
particular  town,  parifti,  or  lordfliip,  in  which 
they  were  levied;  fuch  communities  being  in 
fome  way  or  other  fuppofed  to  be  accountable 
for  the  application.  The  fovereign,  who  is  al- 
together unaccountable,  has  in  many  countries 
aflumed  to  himfelf  the  adminiftration  of  thofc 
duties ;  and  though  he  has  in  moft  cafes  en- 
hanced very  much  the  duty,  he  has  in  many 
entirely  neglefted  the  application.  If  the  turn-^ 
pike  tolls  of  Great  Britain  fhould  ever  become 
one  of  the  refources  of  government,  we  may 
B  b  2  learn. 
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BOOK  learn,  by  the  example  of  many  other  nations^ 
^i-^J^^  what  would  probably  be  the  confcquence.  Such 
tolls  arc  no  doubt  finally  paid  by  die  confumcr  ^ 
but  the  confumer  is  not  taxed  in  proportion  ta 
his  expence  when  he  pays,  not  according  to  the 
value,  but  according  to  the  bulk  or  weight  of 
^hat  he  confumes.  When  fuch  duties  are  im- 
j)ofed,  not  according  to  the  bulk  or  weight,  but 
according  to  the  luppofed  vahie  of  the  goods, 
they  become  properly  a  fort  of  inland  cuftoms  or 
excifes,  which  obftruft  very  much  the  moft  im- 
portant of  all  branches  of  comm.erGe>  the  interior 
commerce  of  the  country. 

In  fome  fmaH  ftates  duties  fimilar  to  thofe 
paffage  duties  are  irjipofed  upon  goods  carried 
acrofs  the  territory,  either  by  land  or  by  water,, 
from  one  foreign  country  to  another.  Thefe  are 
in  fome  countries  called  tranfit-duties.  Some  of 
the  little  Italian  ftates,  which,  are  fituated  upoa 
the  Po^  and  the  rivers  which  run  into  it,  derive 
ibme  revenue  from  duties  of  this  kind,  which  are 
paid  altogether  by  foreigners,  and  which,  per- 
haps, are  the  only  duties  that  one  ftate  can 
impofe  upon  the  fubjedts  of  another,  without 
obftryfting  in  any  refped  the  induftry  or  com- 
merce of  its  own.  The  njoft  important  tranfit- 
duty  in  the  world  is  that  levied  by  the  king  of 
Denmj^rk  upon  ajt  n>ercbaat  ihips  which  pal^ 
through  the  Sound. 

Such  taxes  upon  luxuries  as  the  greater  part 

of  the  duties  of  cuftoms  an.d  excifcy  though  they 

all  fall  indifferently  upon  every   different  ipecies 

o^f  revenue,  and  are  paid  finally^  or  without  any 

5*^    ^    '  retribution^ 
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retribution,   by   whoever  confumes   the  cdmmo-  c  ha  p, 
dities  upon  which  they  are  impofed,   yet  they  do 
not   always  fall  equally  or   proportionably  upon 
the  revenue  of  every  individual.     As  every  man's 
hunnour  regulates  the  degree  of  his  confunnptiort, 
every  man  Contributes   rather   according   to   his 
humour  than  in  proportion  to  his  revenue ;   the 
profufe   contribute   more/  the  parfimonious  hCs^ 
than  their  proper  proportion.      During  th^  mi- 
nority of  a  man  of  great  fortune,  he  contributes 
commonly  very  little,  by  his  confumption,    to- 
wards the  fupport  of  that  ftate  from  whofe  pro- 
tection he  derives  a  great  revenue.     Thofe  who 
live  in  another  country   contribute   nothing,    by 
their  confumption,   towards   the  fupport  of  the 
government  of  that  country,  in  which  is  fituated 
the  fource  of  their  revenue.      If  in  this  latter 
country   there   fhould  be  no  land-tax,  nqr   any 
confiderable  duty  upon  the  transference  either  qf 
moveable  or  of  immoveable  property,   as  is  the 
cafe  in  Ireland,  fuch  abfentces  may  derive  a  great 
revenue  from  the  proteaioa  pf  a  government  to 
'the  fupport  of  which  they  do  not  contribute  a 
fioglc  (hilling.     This  inequality  is  likdy  to  be 
greateft  in  a  country  of  which  the  government  is 
ia    fome    refpefts    fubordinate    and    dependent 
upon  that  of  fome  other.     The  people  who  pof- 
fefs  the  moft  extenfive  property  in  the  depend-  - 
ent,  will  in  this  cafe  generally   chufe  to  live  in 
the  governing   country^     Ireland  is  precifely  in 
this  fituation,   and   we   cannot   therefore   wonder 
that  the  propofal  of  a  tax  ^on  abfentees  fliould 
be  fo  very  popular  in  that  country.     It  might, 
B  b  3  perhaps. 
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B  p  OK  perhaps,  be  a  little  difficult  to  afcertain  cithep 
^*'  what  fort,  or  what  degree  of  abfence  would  fub- 
jeft  a  man  to  be  taxed  as  an  abfentee,  or  at  what 
precife  time  the  tax  fliogld  either  begin  or  en4. 
If  you  except,  howeyer,  this  very  peculiar  fitua- 
tion,  any  inequality  in  the  contribution  of  indi- 
viduals^ which  can  arife  from  fuch  taxes,  is  much 
more  than  compcnfated  by  the  very  circumftance 
which  occafions  that  inequality  j  the  circum- 
ftance that  every  man's  contribution  is  alto- 
gether voluntary;  it  being  altpgether  in  his 
power  either  to  confume  or  not  to  confume  the 
commodity  taxed.  Where  fuch  taxes,  therefore, 
are  properly  aflefled  and  upon  proper  commodi- 
ties, they  are  paid  with  lefs  grumbling  than  any 
other.  When  they  are  advanced  by  the  mer- 
phant  or  manufafturer,  the  confumer,  who  finally 
pays  them,  foon  comes  to  confound  them  with 
the  price  of  the  commodities,  and  almoft  forgets 
that  he  pays  any  tax. 

Such  taxes  are  or  may  be  perfectly  certain,  or 
may  be  affefled  fo  as  to  leave  no  cloubt  concern- 
ing either  what  ought  to  be  paid,  or  when  it 
ought  to  be  paidi  concerning  either  the  quan- 
tity or  the  time  of  payment.  Whatever  uncer- 
tainty there  may  fometimes  be,  either  in  the 
duties  of  cuftoms  in  Great  Britain,  or  in  other 
duties  of  the  fame  kind  in  other  countries,  it 
cannot  arife  from  the  nature  of  thofe  duties,  but 
from  the  inaccurate  or  unlkilful  manner  in  which 
the  law  that  impofes  them  is  exprefled. 

Taxes  upon  luxuries  generally  are,  and  al- 
ways may  be,  paid  piece-meal,  or  in  proportion 

as 
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as  the  contributors  have  occafion  to  purchafe  the  ^'".,^  *"• 
goods  upon  which  they  are  impofed.  In  the  ^ — y^— » 
time  and  mode  of  payment  they  are,  or  may  be, 
of  all  taxes  the  moft  convenient.  Upon  the 
wholci  fuch  taxes,  therefore,  are,  perhaps,  as 
agreeable  to  the  three  firft  of  the  four  general 
maxims  concerning  taxation,  as  any  other.  They 
offend  in  every  refpeft  againft  the  fourth. 

Such  taxes,  in  proportion  to  what  they  bring 
into  the  public  treafury  of  the  ftate,  always  take 
out  or  keep  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people 
more  than  almoft  aiiy  other  taxes.  They  feem 
to  do  this  in  all  the  four  different  ways  in  which 
it  is  poflible  to  do  it. 

First,  the  levying  of  fuch  taxes,  even  when  ' 
impofed  in  the  moft  judicious  manner,  requires 
a  great  number  of  cpftomhoufe  and  excife 
officers,  whofe  falaries  and  perquifites  arc  a  real 
tax  upon  the  people,  which  brings  nothing  into 
the  treafury  of  the  ftate.  This  expence,  how- 
ever, it  muft  be  acknowledged,  is  more  moderate 
in  Great  Britain  than  in  moft  other  counti^ies. 
In  the  year  which  ended  on  the  fifth  of  July  1775, 
the  grofs  produce  of  the  different  duties,  under 
the  management  of  the  commiffioners  of  excifc 
in  England,  amounted  to  5,507,308/.  iSj*.  8j^. 
which  was  levied  at  an  expence  of  little  more 
than  five  and  a  half  per  cent.  From  this  grofs 
produce,  however,  there  mull  be  dedufted  what 
was  paid  away  in  bounties  and  drawbacks 
upon  the  exportation  of  excifeable  goods, 
which  will  reduce  the  neat  produce  below  five 
B  b  4  millions. 
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BOOK  imHiobs  ^.      Tke  kvyiiig  of  the  fiik  duty^    an 

exdfe  duty,  but  undo*  a  dtffcrcnt  mMageoieiit^ 

is  much  naore  eKpcofive.     The  nott:  revenue  of 

the  cuftoms  does  not  amount  to  two  millions 

and  a  half,   which  is  Icried  ac  sn  expenoe  <Kf 

more   than    ten    per    cent,   in   die    fakries    c^ 

officers,   and  other  incidents.     But  the  perqiii^i- 

fites  of  cuAomhoofe    officers    are    every  where 

much  greater  than  their  fidaries;  at  £xne  ports 

more  than  doui^  or  triple  thofe  fahuies.    If  tho 

ialaries  of  officers,  and  other  incidents^  dierefbte» 

amours  to  more  than  cen  per  cent,   upon  Ac 

neat  revenue  of  the  cuftoms  i  the  whole  expenco 

of  levying  that  revenue  may  amount^  in  faiariea 

and  perquifites  together^  to  more  thaa  twenty  or 

thirty  per  cent.     The  officers  of  csc'tk  receive 

few  or  no  perquifites :   and  the  achsimilr^ion  of 

that  branch  of  the  revenue  being  of  more  recem 

cftabliOisDent,   is  in  general   lefs  corrupted  than 

that  of  the  cuftoms^  into  which  lengdi  of  tinw 

has  introduced  and  authoriibd  many  abuies.     By 

charging  upon   mak  the   whole  revenue   which 

is  at  prefent  levied  by  the  different  duties  npoa 

malt  and  malt  liquors^  a  faving,  it  is  fuppoiedj, 

of  more  ths^   fifty  thoufrad  p(Mind$  mighc  be 

made  in  the  annual  expence  of  the  excife^     By 

confining  the  duties  of  cuftoms  to  a  few  forts  of 

goods,  an4  by  levying  thofe  duties  according  to 

the  e^cife  Jaws,    a  much  greats  iaving  might; 

*  The  nett  produce  of  that  year,  after  deduftii^g  all  ex- 
j)cn?ca  i^nd  ^How^nce*^   amoqntej  to  4«97J,^5?/.  191-  6i/. 

probably 
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probably  be  ixiack  ift^  liie  anoual  cxpcpcc  of  the  c  h^  a  p* 
ciiftomjk 

Secondly,    fuch    taxes    necel&rHy    occafioa 
fome  obftrudiott  or  difcouragenicnt    to  certain 
branches  of  induftry.    As  they  always  wife  th^ 
price  of  the  commodity  taxed,   they  fo  far  dif- 
courage  its   confumptioni    and    confequently  its 
produftion*     If   it    is    a  commodity    of  home 
growth  or  manufafture,  kfs  labour  comes  to  be 
^employed  m  raifir^  and  producing  it.    If  it  is  a 
foreign    commodity   of  which   the   tax  increafes 
in  thi3   manner   the  price,   the   commodities  of 
the  fame   kind  which  are  made  sit  home  may 
thereby^    indeed,    gain    fome    advantage   in   the 
home   maiiciet,    and  a  greater  quantity   of  do- 
meftic  induftry  may   thereby   be   turned  toward 
pneparir^  them.     But  though  this  rife  of  price 
in    a    foreign  conimodity   may    encourage   do- 
meftic   induftry    in    one    particular    branch,    it 
neceffarily  difcourages    that   induftry    in    almofl: 
every  other.     The  dearer  the  Birmingham  ma- 
nufafturer  buys  his  foreign  wine,  the  cheaper  he 
jaeceffiurily  fells  that  part   of  his  hardware  with 
which,  or,  wh«t  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  with 
the  price  of  which  he  buys  it.     That  part  of  his 
hardware,    therefore,    becomes  of  left   value   to 
hiai»  auid  he  has  tefs  encouragement  to  work  at 
.k.     The  dearer  the  conlumers   in  one  country 
pay  |br  the    furplus   produce    of  another,    the 
cheaper  they   neceffarily   fell   that  part  of  their 
.  own  furplus  produce  with  which,   or,    what  comes 
to  the  fame  thing,  with  the  price  of  which  they 
t?uy  it,    That  part  of  tfieir  own  fuiplus  produce 

becomes 
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B  o^o  K  becomes  of  lefs  value  tdVliem,  arid  they  have 
lefs  encouragement  to  increafe  its  quantity.  AH 
taxes  upon  confumable  commodities,  therefore, 
tend  to  reducie  the  quantity  of  productive  labour 
below  what  it  otherwife  would  be,  either  in 
preparing  the  commodities  taxed,  if  they  are 
home  commodities ;  or  in  preparing  thofc  with 
which  they  are  purchafcd,  if  they  are  fbifcigD 
commodities.  Such  taxes  too  always  alter,  more 
or  lefi,  the  natural  diredtion  of  national  indirfby, 
and  turn  it  into  a  channel  always  different  from, 
and  generally  lefs  advantageous  than  that  in  which 
it  would  have  run  of  its  own  accord. 

Thirdly,  the  hope  of  evading  fuch  taxes  by 
fmuggling  gives  frequent  occafion  tJ  forfeitures 
and  other  penalties,  which  entirely  ruin  the 
fmuggler ;  a  perfon  who,  though  no  doubt  highly 
blameable  for  violating  the  laws  of  his  country, 
is  frequendy  incapable  of  violating  thofc  of  na. 
tural  juftice,  and  would  have  been,  in  every 
refpeft,  an  excellent  citizen,  had  not  the  laws 
of  his  country  made  that  a  crime  which  nature 
never  meant  to  be  fo.  In  thofe  corrupted  go-  . 
vernments  where  there  is  at  leaft  a  general  fuf- 
picion  of  much  unneceffary  expence,  arid  great 
mifapplication  of  the  public  revenue,  the  laws 
which  guard  it  are  litde  relpefted.  Not  many 
people  arc  fcrupulous  al)out  fmuggling,  when> 
without  perjury,  they  can  find  any  eafy  and  fafe 
opjportunity  of  doing  fo.  To  pretend  to  have 
any  fcruple  about  buyillg  fmuggled  goods,  though 
a  manifcft  encouragement  to  the  violation  of  the 
revenue  kws,   andr  to  the  perjury  which  almoft 

^   always 
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always  attends  it,    would    in  moft  countries  be  c  h  a  p. 
regarded  as  one  of  thofe  pedantic  pieces  of  hy-  ^, 
pocrify  which,  inftead  of  gaining  credit  with  any 
body,  ferve  oAly  .'to  expofe  the  perfon  who  affefts 
to   praftife   the'm,    to  the   fufpicion  of  being  a 
greater  knave  than  moft  of  his  neighbour^.     By 
this  indulgence  of  the  public,   the   fmuggler   is 
often  encouraged   to  continue  a  trade  which  he 
is  thus  taught  to  confider  as  in  fome  meafure  in^ 
liocentr  ^nd  when  the  feverity  of  the   revenue 
laws  is  ready  to  fell  upon  him,  he  is  frequently 
difpofed  to  defend   with  violence,    what  he   has 
been  accuftomed  to  regard  as  his  juft   property. 
From  being  at  firft,   perhaps^   rather  imprudent 
than,  criminal,  he  at  laft  too  often  becomes  one 
of  the  hardieft  and  moft  determined  violators  of 
the  lawjs  of  fociety.     By  the  ruin  of  the  fmug- 
gler,   his   capital,    which   had   before  been  em- 
ployed   in    maintaining    produftive    labour,    is 
abforbed  either  in  the  revenue  of  the  ftate  or  in 
that  of  the  revenue-officer,    and  is  employed  in 
maintaining  unproduftive,   to  the  diminution  of 
the  general   capital   of  the  fociety,    and   of  the 
ufeful   induftry   which   it   might    otherwife  have 
maintained. 

Fourthly,  fuch  taxes,  by  fubjefting  at  leaft 
the  dealers  in  the  taxed  commodities  to  the 
frequent  vifits  and  odious  examination  of  the 
tax-gatherers,  pxpofe  them  fometimes,  no  doubt,^ 
to  fame  degree  of  oppreffion,  and  always  to 
much  trouble  and  vexation;  and  though  vex- 
ation^ as  has  already  been  faid,  is  not  ftridly 
6  Ipeaking 
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BOOK  /peaking  expcnce,  it  is   certainly   equivalent   to 
^  '  „_i  the  expence  at  which  every  man  would  be  willii^ 
^  redeem  himfclf  from  it.     The  laws  of  excife, 
though  piiore  effeftual  for  the  purpofc  for  which 
they  were  inftituted,  arc,   in  this  relpe£t,  more 
vexatious  than  thofe  of  the   cuftoms.     When  a 
tinerchant  has  imported  goods  fubjedt  to  certain 
duties    of   cuftoms,    when    he    has    paid  ,  thofe 
duties,  and  lodged  the  goods  in  his  warehoufc, 
he  is  not  in   moft    cafes   liable  to  any   further 
trouble  or  vexation  fi-om  the  cuftomhoufe  officer. 
It  js  otherwife  with  goods  fubjedt  to  duties  of 
excife.      The  dealers  have  no  refpitc  from    the 
continual  vifits   and   examination   of  the   excife 
officers.      The  duties  of  excife   are,    upon  this 
account,     more    unpopular    than    thofe    of   the 
cuftortis ;  and  fo  are  the  officers  who  levy  them, 
Thofe  officers,  it  is  pretended,  though  in  general, 
perhaps,  they  do  their  duty  fully  as  well  as  thofe 
of  the  cuftoms  i    yet,  as  that  duty  obliges  them 
to  be  frequently  very   troublefomc   to  fome  of 
their  neighbours,    commonly   contradk  a  tertain 
hardnefs  of  charaftcr  which  the  others  frequent- 
ly  have  not.     This  obfervation,    however,    may 
very   probably  be  the  mere  fuggeftion  of  frau- 
dulent dealers,    whofe  fmuggling  is  either  pre- 
vented or  deteded  by  their  diligence. 

The  inconveniencies,  however,  which  are, 
perhaps,  in  fome  degree  ihfeparable  from  taxes 
upon  confumable  commodities,  fall  as  light  upon 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  as  upon  thofe  of  any 
other  country  of  which  the  government  is  nearly 

as 
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as  expcnfive.    Our  ftate  is  not  pcrfeft,  and  might  chap, 
be  mended;  but  it  is  as  good, or  betjter  than  that  ^^^; 
of  moft  of  our  neighbours. 

In  confequence  of  the  notion  that  duties  upon 
confumable  goods  were  taxes  upon  the  profits 
of  merchants,  thofe  duties  have,  in  fome  coun- 
tries, been  repeated  upon  tvery  fucceflive  fale  of 
the  goods.  If  the  profits  of  the  merchant  im- 
porter or  merchant  manufafturer  were^  taxed, 
Equality  feem^  to  require  that  thofe  of  all  the 
middle  buyers,  who  intervened  betweeii  either 
of  them  and  the  confumer,  Qiould  likewife  be 
taxed.  The  famous  Alcavala  of  Spain  feems  to 
have  been  eftablifhed  upon  this  principle.  It 
was  at  firft  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent,,  afterwards  of 
fourteen  per  cent.,  and  is  at  prefent  of  only  fix 
per  cent,  upon  the  fale  of  every  fort  of  property, 
whether  movesJDle  or  immoveable;  and  it  is  re- 
peated every  time  the  'property  is  fold.  *  The 
levying  of  this  tax  requires  a  multitude  of  re- 
venue-officers fufficicnt  to  guard  the  tranfporta- 
tion  of  goods,  not  only  from  one  province  to 
another,  but  from  one  fliop  to  another.  It  fub- 
jefts,  not  only  the  dealers  in  fome  Ibrts  of  goods, 
but  thofe  in  all  forts,  every  farmer,  every  ma- 
nufafturer,#  every  merchant  and  Ihop-keeper,  to 
the  continual  vifiits  and  examination  of  the  tax- 
gatherers.  Through  the  greater  part  of  a  coun- 
try in  which  a  tax  of  this  kind  is  eftabliifhed, 
nothing  can  be  produced  for  diftant  fale.  The 
produce  of  every  part  of.  the  country  miift   be 

propor- 
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BOOK  proportioned  to  the  confumption  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. It  is  to  the  Alcavala^  accordingly, 
that  Uftaritz  imputes  the  ruin  ot  the  manufac- 
tures of  Spain.  He  might  have  imputed  to  it 
likewife  the  declenfion  of  agriculture,  it  being 
inopofcd  not  only  upon  manufaftures,  blit  upon 
the  rude  produce  of  the  land/ 

In  the  kingdom  of  Naples  there  is  a  fimilar 
tax  of  three  per  cent,  upon'  the  value  of  all  con- 
trafts,  and  confequently  upon  that  of  all  con- 
-  trafts  of  fale.  It  is  both  lighter  than  the  Spanifh 
tax,  and  the  greater  part  of  towns  and  parifhes 
are  allowed  to  p^y  a  compofition  in  lieu  of  it. 
They  levy  this  compofition  in  what  manner  they 
pleafe,  generally  in  a  way  that  gives  no  inter- 
ruption to  the  interior  commerce  of  the  place. 
The  Neapolitan  tax,  therefore^  is  not  near  fo 
ruinous  as  the  Spanilh  one. 

The  uniform  fyftem  <if  taxation,  which,  with 
a  few  exceptions  of  no  great  confequence,  takes 
place  in  all  the  different  parts  of  the  united 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  leaves  the  interior 
commerce  of  the,  country,  the  inland  and  coaft- 
ing  trade,  almoft  entirely  free.  The  inland  trade 
is  almoft  perfeftly  free,  and  the  greater  part  of 
goods  may  be  carried  from  one  end  of  the  king- 
dpm  to  the  other,  without  requiring  any  permit 
or  let-pafs,  without  being  fubjeft  to  queftion, 
vifit,  or  examination  from  the  revenue  officers. 
There  are  a  few  exceptions,  but  they  are  fuch 
as  can  give  no  interruption  to  any  important 
branch  of  the  inland  commerce  of  the  country. 
Goods  carried  Qoaftwife,  indeed,  require  certifi- 
cates 
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cates  or    coaft^pckets.     If  you  except   coals,  chap. 
hoWfcver,  the  reft  are  almoft  all  duty-free.     This 
freedom  of  interior  commerce,  the  eflfeft  of  the 
uniformity  of  the  fyftem  of  taxation,  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  principal  caufes  of  the  proiperity  of 
Great  Britain ;   every  great  country  being  necef- 
farily  the  beft  and  moft  extenfive  market  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  produdions  of  its  own  in- 
duftry.     If  the  fi|me>  freedom,  in  confequence  of 
the  feme  uniformity,  could  be  extended  to  Ire- 
land and  tjic  plantations,    both  the  grandeur  of 
the  ftatc  ajid  the  proiperity  of  every  part  of  the 
empire,  would  probably  be  ftill  greater  than  at 
prefcnt. 

In  France,   the  different  revenue  laws  whici?, 
take  place  in  the  different  provinces,  require  a 
multitude  of  revenue-officers   to  furround,    not 
only'  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom,  but  thofe  of 
almoft  f each  particular  province,   in  order  either 
to  prevent  the  importation  of  certain  goods,  or 
to  fubjeft  it  to  the  payment  of  certain  duties,  to 
the  no  fmSall  interruption  of  the  interior  com- 
merce of  the  country.     Some  provinces  are  al- 
lowed to  compound  for  the  gabelle  or  falt-tax. 
Others  are  exempted  from  it  altogether.     Some 
provinces   are  exempted  from  the  exclufive  fale 
of   tobacco,    which    the    farmers-general    enjoy 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom.     The 
aids,  which  correfpond  to  the  excife  in  England, 
are  very  different  in  different  provinces.     Some 
provinces  arc  exempted  from  them,   and  pay  a 
compofition  or  equivalent.      In  thofe  in  which 
they  take  place  and  are  in  farm,  there  are  many 

local 
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«  o  o  K  local  duties  which  do  not  extend  beyond  a  paf ^ 
^  y*  ^  ticular  town  or  diftrift.  The  Traites,  which 
.  corrcfpond  to  our  cuftoms,  divide  the  kingdom 
into  three  great  parts ;  firflt,  the  provinces  (ub- 
jeft  to  the  tarif  of  1664,  which  are  called  the 
provinces  of  the  five  great  farms,  and  tinder 
*  which  are  comprehended  Picardy,  Normandy, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  interior  provinces  of 
the  kingdom;  fecondly,  the  provinces  fobje<ft 
to  the  tarif  of  1667,  which  are  called  the  'pro- 
vinces reckoned  foreign,  and  under  which  arc 
comprehended  the  greater  part  of  the  frontier  pro- 
vinccsj  and,  thirdly,  thofc  provinces  which  are 
faid  to  be  treated  as  foreign,  or  which,  becau(e 
they  are  allowed  a  free  commerce  with  foreign 
countries,  are  m  their  commerce-  with  the  other 
provinces  of  France  fiibjeded  to  the  fame  duties 
as  other  foreign  countries.  Thefe  are  Al&ce,  the 
three  bilhopricks  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  and 
the  three  cities  of  Dunkirk,  Bayonne,  and  Mar- 
fcilks.  Both  m  the  provinces  of  the  five  great 
forms  (called  fo  on  account  of  an  ancient  divifion 
of  the  duties  of  cuftoms  into  five  great  branches, 
each  of  which  was  originally  the  fubjeft  of  a  par- 
ticular farm,  though  they  are  now  all  united  into 
one),  and  in  thofe  which  are  feid  to  be  reckoned 
foreign,  there  are  many  local  duties  which  do  not 
extend  beyond  a  particular  town  or  diftridH* 
There  are  fome  fuch  even-  in  the  provinces  which 
are  faid  to  be  treated  as  foreign,  particularly  in 
the  city  of  MarfeMes.  k  is  unneceflky  to  oh- 
ferve  how  much,  both  the  reftraints  upon  die 
interior   eomm«i-ce   of  the   country,    and    the 

number 


hilrtnber  of  the  revenue  officers  muft  be  miilti-  ^  ^^  ^  p. 
*plied,  in   order  to  guard  the  frontiers  of  thofe 
different  provinces  and  diftrifts,   which  are  fub- 
jc6b  to  fuch  different  fyflems  of  taxation; 

Over  and  above  the  general  reflraints  arifing 
from  this  complicated  fyftem  of  revenue  laws; 
the  commerce  of  wine,  after  corn  perhaps  the 
mofl:  important  produftiori  of  France,  is  in  th*- 
greater  part  of  the  provinces  fubjeft  to  particular 
reftraints,  arifing  from  the  favour  which  has  beeij 
Ihewn  to  the  vineyards  of  particular  provinces 
and  diflrifts,  above  thofe  of  others.  The  pro- 
vinces mofl  famous  for  their  Wines,  it  will  bo 
found,  I  believe,  are  thofe  in  which  the  trade  in 
that  article  is  fubjedt  to  the  feweft  reftraints  of 
this  kind.  The  extenfive  market  which  fuch 
provinces  enjoy,  encourages  good  management 
both  in  the  cultivation  of  their  vineyards,  and  in 
the  fubfequcxit  preparation  of  their  wines. 

Such  various  and  complicated  revenue  laws 
are  not  peculiar  to  France*  The  little  dutchy  of 
Milan  is  divided  into  fix  provinces,  in  each  of 
which  there  is  a  different  fyftem  of  taxation  with 
regard  to  fcveral  different  forts  of  confumable 
goods.  The  ftill  fmaller  territories  of  the  duke 
of  Parma  are  divided  into  three  or  four,  each  of 
which  has,  in  the  fame  mariner,  a  fyftem  of  its 
own.  Under  fuch  abfurd  management,  notfiing, 
but  the  great  fertility  of  the  foil  and  happinefs  of* 
the  climate,  could  preferve  fuch  countries  froni 
foon  relapfing  into  the  loweft  ftace  of  poverty  and 
barbarifni. 

.    Vol.  IIL  C  c  Taxbb 
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.  Taxes  upon  confumable  commodities  may 
either  be  levied  by  an  adminiftration  of  which 
the  officers  are  appointed  by  government  and  are 
immediately,  accountable  to  government,  of 
which  the  revenue  muft  in  this  cafe  vary  from 
year  to  year,  according  to  the  occafional  varia- 
tions in  the  produce  of  the  tax  5  or  they  may  be 
let  in  farm  for  a  rent  certain,  the  farmer  being 
allowed  to  appoint  his  own  officers,  who,  though 
obliged  to  levy  the  tax  in  the  nianner  diredted  by 
the  law,  are  under  his  immediate  infpedlion,  and 
are  immediately  accountable  to  him.  The  beft  and 
moft  frugal  way  of  levying  a  tax  can  never  be  by 
farm.  Over  and  above  what  is  neceflary  for 
paying  the  ftipulated  rent,  the  falaries  of  the 
officers,  and  the  whole  expence  of  adminiftration, 
the  farmer  muft  always  draw  from  the  produce  of 
the  tax  a  certain  profit  proportioned  at  leaft  to 
the  advance  which  he  makes,  to  the  rilk  which 
he  runs,  to  the  trouble  which  he  is  at,  and  to  the 
knowledge  and  fkill  which  it  requires  to  manage 
fo  very  complicated  a  concern.  Government, 
by  eftablilhing  an  adminiftration  under  their  own 
immediate  infpeftion,  of  the  fame  kind  with  that 
which  the  farmer  eftablifhes,  might  at  leaft  fave 
this  profit,  which  is  almoft  always  exorbitant.  To 
farm  any  confiderable  branch  of  the  public  re- 
venue, requires  either  a  great  capital  or.  a  great 
credit;  circumftances  which  would  alone  reftrain 
the  competition  for  fuch  an  undertaking  to  a 
very  fmall  niiiliber  of  people.  Of  the  few  who 
have  this  capital  or  credit,  a  ftill  fmaller  number 
have  the  neceflary  knowledge  or  experience  j  an- 
other 
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other  circumftance  which  reftrains  the  compcti-  c  ha  p. 
tion  ftill  further. '  The  very  few,  who  are  in  con- 
dition to  become  competitors,  find  it  nriore  for 
their  intereft  to  combine  together;  to  become 
copartners  inftead  of  competitors,  and  when  the 
farm  is  fet  vp  to  auftion,  to  offer  no  rent,  but 
what  is  much  below  the  real  value.  In  countries 
where  the  public  revenues  are  in  farm,  the 
farmers  are  generally  the  moft  opulent  people. 
Their  wealth  would  alone  excite]  the  public  in- 
dignation, and  the  vanity  which  almoft  always 
accompanies  fuch  upftart  fortunes,  the  foolilh 
oftentation  with  which  they  commonly  difplay 
that  wealth,  excites  that  indignation  ftill  more. 

The  farmers  of  the  public  revenue  never  find 
the  laws  too  fevere,  which  punifli  any  attempt  tp 
evade  the  payment  of  a  tax.  They  have  no 
bowels  for  the  contributors,  who  are  not  their 
fubjefts,  and  whofe  univerfal  bankruptcy,  if  it 
Ihould  happen  the  day  after  their  farm  if  expired, 
would  not  much  affeft  their  intereft.  In  the 
greateft  exigencies  pf  the  ftate,  when  the  anxiety 
of  the  fovereign  for  the  exadt  payment  of  his  re- 
venue is  jieceffarily  the  greateft,  they  feldom  fail 
to  complain  that  without  laws  more  rigorous 
than  thofe  which  adlually  take  place,  it  will  be 
impoffible  for  them,  to  pay  even  the  ufual  rent. 
In  thofe  moments  of  public  diftrefs  their  de- 
mands cannot  be  difputed.  The  revenue  laws, 
therefore,  become  gradually  more  and  more 
fevere.  The  moft  fanguinary  are  always  to  be 
found  in  countries  where  the  greater  part  of  th« 
public  revenue  is  in  fvm.  The  mildjeft,  in 
C  c  2  countries 
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BOOK  countries  where  it  is  levied  under  the  imnnediatc 
^_  -/-lu^  infpedion  of  the  fovereign.  Even  a  bad  fove- 
reign  feels  mord  Cbmpaflion  for  his  people  than 
can  ever  be  expefted  from  the  farmers  of  his  re- 
venue. He  knows  that  the  permanent  grandeur 
of  his  family  depends  upon  the  profperity  of  his 
people,  and  he  will  never  knowingly  ruin  that 
profptrity  for  the  fake  of  any  momentary  intereft 
of  his  own.  It  is  otherwife  with  the  farmers  of 
his  revenue,  whofe  grandeur  may  frequently  be 
the  efFeft  of  the  ruin,  and  not  of  the  prolperity  of 
his  people. 

A  TAX  is  fometimes,  not  only  farmed  for  a 
certain  rent,'  but  the  farmer  has,  befides,  the 
monopoly  of  the  commodity  taxed.  In  France, 
the  duties  upon  tobacco  and  fait  are  levied  in  this 
manner.  In  fuch  cafes  the  farmer,  inftead  of 
one,  levies  two  exorbitant  profits  upon  the  peo- 
ple;  the  profit  of  the  farmer,  and  the  ftill  more 
exorbitant  one  of  the  monopolift.  Tobacco 
being  a  luxury,  every  man  is  allowed  to  buy  or 
not  to  buy  as  he  chufes.  But  fait  being  a  necef- 
fary,  ievery  man  is  obliged  to  buy  of  the  farmer 
a  certain  quantity  of  it  5  becaufe,  if  he  did  not 
buy  this  quantity  of  the  farmer,  he  would,  it  is 
prefumed,  buy  it  of  fome  fmuggler.  The  taxes 
upon  both  commodities  are  exorbitant..  The 
temptation  to  fmuggle  confequently  is  to  many 
J)eople  irrefiftible,  while  at  the  fame  time  the 
rigour  of  the  law,  and  the  vigilance  of  thd  farm- 
er's officers,  render  the  yielding  to  that  tempta- 
tion almofl  certainly"  ruinous.  The  fmuggling 
of ,  fak   and    tobacgo    fends   every    year  leveral 

hundred 
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hundred  people  to  the  gallies,  befides  a  very  con-  chap, 
fiderable  number  whom  it  lends  to  the  gibbet.  ,  J^' 
Thofe  taxes  levied  in  this  manner  yield  a. very 
confiderable  revenue  to  government.  In  1767, 
the  farm  of  tobacco  was  let  for  twenty-two 
millions  five  hundred  and  forty-one  thoufand  two 
hundred  and  feventy-eight  livres  a  year.  That 
of  fak,  for  thirty-fix  millions  four  hundred  and 
ninety-two  thoufand  four  hundred  and  four  livres. 
The  farm  in  both  cafes  was  to  commence  in 
1768,  and  to  laft  for  fix  years.  Thofe  who  con- 
fider  the  blood  of  the  people  as  nothing  in  com- 
parifon  with  the  revenue  of  the  prince,  may  per- 
haps approve  of  this  method  of  levying  taxes. 
Similar  taxes  and  monopolies  of  fait  and  tobacco 
have  been  eftaWiftied  in  many  other  countries ; 
particularly  in  the  Auftrian  and  Pruflian  domi-* 
nions,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  the  ftates  of 
Italy. 

In  France,  the  greater  part  of  the  aftual  re- 
venue of  the  crown  is  derived  from  eight  different 
fources ;  the  tailk,  the  capitation,  the  two  ving- 
tiemes,  the  gabelles,  the  aides,  the  traites,  the 
domainc,  and  the  farm  of  tobacco.  The  five 
laft  are,  in  the  greater  part  of  the  provinces, 
under  form.  The  three  firft  are  every  where 
levied  by  an  adminiftration  under  the  immediate 
inlpeftion  and  direftion  of  government,  and  it  is 
univerfally  acknowledged  that,  in  proportion  to 
what  they  take  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people, 
they  bring  more  into  the  treafury  of  the  prince 
than  the  other  five,  of  which  the  adminiftration 
k  XWch  more  wafteful  and  expenfive. 

C  c  3  The 
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K     The  finances  of  France  fcem,  in  their  prefent 
ftate, .  to  admit  of  three  very  obvious  reforma- 
tions.    Firft,    by   abolifliing   the  taille  and   the 
capitation,    and    by  encreafing  the    number    of 
vingtiemes,  fo  as  tx)  produce  an  additional   re- 
renue  equal  to  the  amount  of  thofc  other  taxes, 
the  revenue  of  the  cro^^n  might  be  preferved  ;  the 
expence  of  colleftion  might  be  much  diminiftied  ; 
the  vexation  of  the  inferior    ranks    of   people, 
which  the  taiile  and   capitation   ocGafion,  might 
be  ©ntirely   prevented;    and   the   fuperior  ranks 
might  not  be  more  burdened  than  the  greater  part 
0f  them  are  at  prefeAt.     The  vingtieme,  I  have 
already  obferved,  is  a  tax  very  nearly  of  the  fame 
kind  with  what  is  called  the  land-tax  of  Eng- 
land.    The  burden  of  the  taille,   it  is  acknow- 
ledged, falls  finally  upon  the  proprietors  of  land  j 
and  as  the  greater  part  of  the  capitation  is  afleffed 
upon   thofe  who   are  fubjedl  to  the  taille  at  fo 
much  a  pound  of  diat  other  tax,  the  final  pay- 
ment of  the  greater  part  of  it  mull  likewife  fall 
upon   the   fame  order   of  people.     Though  the 
number  of  the  vingtiemes,  therefore,  was  incrcalcd 
fo  as  to  produce  an  additional  revenue  equal  to 
^hc   amount  of   both   thofe   taxes,    die   fuperior 
ranks  of  people  might  not  be   more   burdened 
than  they  are  at  prefent.      Many  individuals  no 
doubt  would,  on  account  of  the.  great  inequali,- 
tics  with  which   the   taille  is  commonly  aifefled 
upon   the  eftates   and  tenants  of  different  indi- 
viduals.     The   intereft  and   oppofition  of  fuch 
favoured  fubjefts   are  'the   obftacles   moft  likely 
to  prevent  this  or  any  other  reformatiop  of  the 

fame 
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fame  kind.  Secondly,  by  rendering  the  gabellc,  c  ha  r. 
the  aides,  the  traites,  the  taxes  upon  tobacco, 
all  the  different  cuftoms  and  excifes,  uniform  in 
all  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdonn,  thofe 
taxes  might,  be  levied  at  much  lefs  expence,  , 
and  the  interior  commerce  of  the  kingdom  might 
be  rendered  as  free  as  that  of  England.  Thirdly, 
and  laftly,  by  fubjefting  all  thofe  taxes  to  an  ad- 
miniftration  under  the  immediate  infpeftion  and 
diredion  of  government,  the  exorbitant  profits  of 
the  farmers  general  might  be  added  to  the  re- 
venue of  the  ftate.  The  oppofition  arifing  from 
the  private  intereft  of  individuals,  is  likely  to  be 
as  effeftual  for  preventing  the  two  laft  as  the  firft 
mentioned  fcheme  of  reformation.  ^ 

The  French  fyftem  of  taxation  feems,  in  every 
refpeft,  inferior  to  the  Britilh.  In  Great  Britain 
ten  millions  fterling  are  annually  levied  upon 
lefs  than  eight  millions  of  people,  without  its 
being  poffible  to  fay  that  any  particular  order  is 
opprefTed.  From  the  coUeftions  of  the  Abb6 
Expilly,  and  the  obfervations  of  the  author  of 
^he  EfTay  upon  the  legiflation  and  commerce  of 
corn,  it  appears  probable,  that  France,  including 
the  provinces  of  Lorraine  and  Bar,  contains 
about  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  millions  of 
people;  three  times  the  number  perhaps  con- 
tained in  Great  Britain,  The  foil  and  climate  of 
France  are  better  than  thofe  of  Great  Britain. 
The  country  has  been  much  longer  in  a  ftate  of 
improvement  and  cultivation,  and  is,  upon  that 
account,  better  ftocked  with"  all  thofe  things 
which  it  requires  a  long  time  to  raife  up  and  ac- 
C  c  4  cumulate. 
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BOOK  cumulate,  fuch  as  great  towns,  and  convenient 
and  well-built  houfcs,  both  in  town  and  country. 
With  thefe  advantages,  it  might  be  expefted  that 
in  France  a  revenue  of  thirty  millions  might  be 
levied  for  the  fupport  of  i;he  ftate,  with  as  little 
inconveniency  as  a  revenue  of  ten  millions  is  in 
Qreat  Britain.  In  1765  and  1766,  the  whole  re^ 
venue  paid  into  the  treafury  of  France,  accord- 
ing to  the  beft,  though,  I  acknowledge,  very  im- 
perfeft,  accounts  which  I  could  get  of  it,  ufually 
run  between  308  and  325  millions  of  livresj 
that  is,  it  did  not  amount  to  fifteen  millions 
fterling;  not  the  half  of  what  might  have  been 
.cxpe6ted,  had  the  people  contributed  in  the  fame 
propbrtion  to  their  numbers  as  the  people  of  Great 
Britain.  The  people  of  France,  however,  it  is 
generally  acknowledged,  are  much  more  op- 
preflcd  by  taxes  than  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 
France, .  however,  is  certainly  the  great  empire 
in  Europe  which,  after  that  of  Great  Britain,, 
enjoys  the  mildeft  and  moft  indulgent  govern- 
ment. 

In  floHand  the  heavy  taxes  upon  the  neceA 
faries  of  life  have  ruined,  it  is  faid,  their 
principal  manufadtiires,  and  are  likely  to  dif- 
courage  gradually  even  their  fiiheries  and  their 
trade  in  fhip  building.  The  taxes  upon  the 
neceflaries  of  life  are  inconfiderable  in  Great 
Britain,  and  no  manufadlure  has  hitherto  been 
ruined  by  them.  The  Britilh  taxes  which  bear 
hardeft  on  manufaftures  are  fome  duties  upon 
jthe  importation  of  raw  materials,  particularly 
upon  thai  of  raw  filk.     The  revenue  of  the  ftates 
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general  and  of  the  different  cities,  however,  13  c  ha  p. 
faid  to, amount  to  mpre  than  five  millions  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds  fterling  i  and 
as.  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Provinces  can- 
not well  be  fuppofed  to  amount  to  more  than  a 
third  part  of  thofe  of  Great  Britain,  they  muft, 
in  proportion  to  their  number,  be  much  more 
heavily  taxed. 

After  all  the  proper  fubjefts  of  taxation  have 
been  exhaufted,  if  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate  ftill 
continue  to  require  new  taxes,  they  muft  be  im- 
pofed  vipon  improper  ones.  The  taxes  upon  the 
nccefTaries  of  life,  therefore,  may  be  no  im- 
peachment of  the  wifdom  of  that  republic, 
which,  in  order  to  acquire  and  to  maintain  its 
independency,  has,  in  fpite  of  its  great  frugality, 
been  involved  in  fuch  expenfive  wars  as  have 
obliged  it  to  contradt  great  debts.  The  fingular 
countries  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  befides,  rer 
quire  a  confiderable  expence  even  to  preferve 
their  exiflence,  or  to  prevent  their  being  fwal- 
jowed  up  by  the  fea,  which  mufl  have  contri- 
buted to  increafe  confiderably  the  load  of  taxes 
in  thofe  two  provinces.  The  republican  form  of 
government  feems  to  be  the  principal  fupport  of 
the  prefent  grandeur  of  Holland.  The  owners 
of  great  capitals,  the  great  mercantile  families, 
have  generally  either  fome  direft  ^are,  or  fome 
indireft  influence,  in  the  adminiflration  of  that 
government.  For  the  fake  of  the  refpeft  and 
authority  which  they  derive  from  this  fituation, 
they  are  willing  to  live  in  a  country  where  their 
capital,  if  they  employ  it  th^mfclves,  will  bring 

thena 
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BOOK  them  Icfs  profit,  and  if  they  lend  it  to  another, 
V  ^'  ^  lefs  intereft;  and  where  the  very  moder^e  re- 
venue which  they  can  draw  from  it  will  purchafe 
.  lefs  of  the  necefTaries  and  conveniences  o(  life 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  .  The  refidence 
of  fuch  wealthy  people  neceffarily  keeps  alive, 
in  fpite  of  all  difedvantages,  a  certain  degree  of 
.  induftry  in  the  country.  Any  public  calamity 
which  ihould  deftroy  the  republican  form  of  go- 
vernment, which  Ihould  throw  the  whole  admi- 
niftration  ihto  the  hands  of  nobles  and  of  fbldiers, 
which  (hould  annihilate  altogether  the"  import- 
ance of  thofc  wealthy  merchants,  would  fbon 
render  it  difagreeable  to  them  to  live  in  a  coun- 
try where  they  were  no  longer  likely  to  be  much 
refpefted.  They  would  remove  both  their  re- 
fidence and  their  capital  to  fome  other  country, 
and  the'  induftry  and  commerce  of  Holland 
would  foon  follow  the  capitals  which  fwpported 
them. 


CHAP.    IIL 

Of  fublic  Debts. 

IN  that  rude  ftate  of  fociety  which  precedes  the 
extenfion  of  commerce  and  the  improvement  of 
manufadurcs,  when  thofe  expenfive  luxuries  which 
commerce  and  manufadures  can  alone  introduce, 
are  altogether  unknown,  the  perfon  vi)ao  poflefies 
a  large  revenue,  I  h^ve  endeavoured  to,  fliow  in 
7  the 
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the  third  book  of  this  Inquiry,  can  fpend  or  en-  c  h  a  p. 
joy  that  revenue  in  no  dther  way  than  by  main-  ,    "|-^ 
tdining  nearly  as  many  people   as  it  can  main- 
tain.    A  large  revenue  may  at  all  times  be  faid     • 
to  confift  in  the  (Command  of  a  large  quantity  of 
the  neCeflkries   of  life.     In   that  rude    ftate  of 
things  it  is  commdnly  paid  in  a  large  quantity  of 
thofe  neceffaries,   in  the  materials  6f  plain  food 
and  coarfe  clothing,  in  corn  and  cattle,  in  wool 
and  raw  hides*     When   neither  commerce   nor 
manu&ftures   furnilh   any   thing    for  which   the 
owner  can  exchange  the  greater  part  of  thofe  ma- 
teriafis  which  are  over  and  above  his  6wn  con- 
fumption,   he  can  do^  nothing  with   the   furplus 
but  feed  and  clothe  nearly  as  many  people  afe  it^ 
will   feed  and   clothe.  '  A   holpitality   in  which 
there  is  no  luxury,  and  i liberality  in  which  there  is 
no  oftentation,  occafion,in  this  fituation  of  things, 
the  principal;  experices  of  the  rich  and  the  great. 
But  thefe,  I  have  Hkewife  endeavoured  tt)  ftiow  in 
the  fame  book,  are  expenccs  by  which  people  are 
not  very  apt  to  riiin  rfiemfelves.     There  is  not, 
perhaps,  any  felfifti  pleaforc  fo  frivolous,  of  which 
the  purfuit  has  not  fometimes  nrined  even  fen- 
fible  men.     A  paffion  for  cock-fighting  has  ruined 
many.     But  the   inftances,    I    believe,   are  not 
very  numerous  of  people  who  have  been  ruined 
by  a  hofpita}ity  or  liberality  of  this  Icind ;  though 
the'  h^fpttality   of   luxury  and  the  liberality  of 
oftentation  have  ruined  many.  •  Among  our  feu- 
dal anceftors,   the  long  time  during  which  cftatcs 
ufed  to  continue  in  the  feme  family]  fuffiqiently 
dciponlbates  ^he  gfeneral  difpofition   of  peopte 

to 
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B  o^  o  K  to  live  within  their  income.     Though  the  ruftic 
holpitality,    conftantly    exercifed    by    the    great 
land-holders,  may  not,  to  us  in  the  prefent  times, 
feem   confiftent  with  that  order,   which  we    are 
apt   to   confider  as    infeparably   conneded   with 
good   oeconomy>    yet  we  .muft    certainly    allow 
them  to  have  been  at  leaft  fo  far  frugal  as  not 
commonly  to  liavc  Ipent  their  whole  income.     A 
part  of  their  wool  and  raw  hides  they  had  gene- 
rally   an    opportunity    of    felling    for    money. 
Some  part  of  this  money,  perhaps,  they  fpent  in 
purchafing  the  few  objects  of  vanity  and  luxury, 
with  which  the  circumftances  of  the  times  could 
furnifh  them;  but  fome  part  of  it  they   feem 
commonly  to  have  hoarded.     They  could    iK>t 
well  indeed  do  any  thing  elfe  but  hoard  whatever 
money  they  faved.     To  trade  was  difgraceflil  to 
a  gentleman,  and  to  lend  money  at  intereft,  which 
at  that  time  was  confidered  as  ufury  and  prohi- 
bited by  law,  would  have  been  ftill  more  la,     In 
thofe  times  of  vidience  and  diforder,  befides,  it 
was  convenient  to  have  a  hoard  of  rponey  at  hand, 
that  in  pafe  they  fhgiuld  be  driven  from  their  own 
honte,    they    might    have   fomething  qf  known 
value  to  carry  with  them  to  fome  place  of  iafoty. 
The  fame  violence,  which   made  it  convenient 
to   hoard,  made  it  equally  convenient  to  concesd 
the  hoard.     The  frequency  of  trcafure- trove,   or 
of  treafurc  found  pf  which  no  Qwner  was  known, 
fuificiently  demonftrate^  the  frequency  in   thofe 
times  both   of  hoarding  and  qf  concealing  thq 
hoard.      Treafure- trove  was  then  confidered  as 
an  important  branch,  of  the  revenue  of  the  for 

vereign. 
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vereign.     All  the  treafure-trove  of  the  kingdom  ^  **  ^  **• 
would  fcarce  perhaps  in  the  prefent  times  make 
an  important  branch  of  the  revenue  of  a  private 
gentleman  of  a  good  eftate. 

The  fame  difpofition  to  fkve  and  to  hoard  pre- 
vailed in  the  fovereign,  as  well  as  in  the  fubjefts. 
Among  nations  to  whom  commerce  and  manu- 
faftures   are  little  known,  the   fovereign,   it  has 
already  been  obferved  in  the  fourth  book;  is  in  a 
fituation  which  naturally  dilpofes  him  to  the  par- 
fimony  requifite  for  iiccumulation.     In  that  fitua- 
tion the  expence  even  of  a  fovereign  cannot  be 
direfted   by    that  vanity   which   delights   in   the 
gaudy  finery  of  a  court.     The  ignorance  of  the 
times  afibrds  but  few  of  the   trinkets  in  which 
that  finery  confifts.     Standing  armies  are  not  then 
neceflary,    fo    that  the  expence  even   of  a  fo- 
vereign, like  that  of  any  other  great  lord,    can 
be  employed  in  fcarce  any  thing  but  bounty  to 
his  tenants,  and  hofpitality  to  his  retainers.     But 
bounty  and  hofpitality  very  feldom  lead  to  ex- 
travagance;  though  vanity  almoft-  always  does. 
All  the  ancient  fovereigns  of  Europe  accordingly^ 
it   has    already    been    obferved,     had    treafures. 
Every  Tartar  chief  in  the  prefent  times  is  faid  to 
have  one.. 

iNta  commercial  country  abounding  with  every 
fort  of  expenfive  luxury,  the  fovereign,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  almoft  all  the  great  proprietors 
in  his  dominions,  naturally  fpends  a  great  part 
of  his  revenue  in  purchafing  thofe  luxuries.  His 
own  and  the  neighbouring  countries  fupply  him 
abundandy    with    ?dl   the   coftly   trinkets   which 

compofe 
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BOOR  compofe  the  fplcndid,  but  infignificant  pageantry 
i^_^_  '  ,_^  of  a  court.     For  the  fake  of  an  inferior  pageantry 
of  the  fame  kind,    his  nobles  difmifs   their    re- 
tainers,    make    their    tenants'  independent,     and 
become  gradually  themfelves   as   infignificant  as 
the  greater  part  of  the  wealthy  burghers   in   his 
dominions.     The  fame  frivolous  paffions,  which 
influence  their  conduft,  influence  his.     How  can 
it  be  fuppofed  that  he  fhould  be  the  only  rich 
man  in  his  dominions .  who  is  infenfible  to  plea- 
fures  of  this  kind  ?  If  he  does  not,  what  he  is  very 
likely  to  do,  fpend  upon  thofe  pleafures  fb  great 
a  part  of  his  revenue  as  to  debilitate  very  much 
the  defenfive  power  of  the  ftate,  it  cannot  well  be 
cxpe£led  that  he  ihould  not  fpend  upon  them  all 
that  part  of  it  which  is  over  and  above  what  is 
neceflary   for  fupporting  that    defenfive    powen 
His  ordinary  expence  becomes  equal  to  his  or- 
dinary revenue,  and  it  is  well  if  it  does  not  fre- 
quently exceed  it.     The  amafling  of  treafure  can 
no  longer  be  expected,   and  when  extraordinary 
exigencies    require    extraordinary    expences,    he 
mufl:  neceflarily   call  upon    his    fubjecls  for   an 
extraordinary   aid.      The  prefent    and    the    late 
king  of  Pruflia  are  the  only  great  princes  of  Eu- 
rope,   who,    fince  the  death  of  Henry  IV.    of 
France  in  1610,  are  fuppofed  to  have  aipaf&d  any 
confiderable  treafure.     The  parfimony  which  leads 
to  accumulation  has  become  almo£t  as  rare  in  re- 
publico  as  in  mooarchical  governnients.      The 
Italian  republics,    the   United  Province?  of  the 
Netherlands,    are  all  in  debt.      The  canyton  of 
^ne  '^  tte  fii^k  republic  in   £urope  whicb 

has 
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has  amaffed  any  confiderable  treafure.     The  other  chap, 

Swifs  republics  have   not.     The  tafte   for  fortie 

fort  of  pageantry,  for  fplendid  buildings,  at  leaft, 

and  other  public  ornaments,  frequently  prevails 

as  much  in  the  apparendy  fober  fenate-houfe  of 

a  little  republic,  as  in  the  difllpated  court  of  the 

greateft  king. 

The  want  of  parfimony  in  time  of  peace,  }m- 
pofes  the  neceffity  of  contrafting  debt  in  time  of 
war.     When  war  comes,    there  is  no  money  in 
the  treafury  but  what  is  neceffary  for  carrying  on 
the  ordinary  expence  of  the  peace  eftablifhment. 
In  war  an  eftablifhment  of  three  or  four  times 
that  expence  becomes  neceffary  for  the  defence  of - 
the  ftate,    and  confequently  a  revenue  three  or 
four^  times  greater  than  the  peace  revenue.     Sap- 
pofing  that  the  fovereign  Ihould  have,    what  he 
fcarce  ever  has,   the  immediate  means  of  aug- 
menting his  revenue  in  proportion  to  the  aug- 
mentation of  his  expence,   yet  ftill  the  produce 
of  the  taxes,  from  which  this  increafe  of  revenue 
muft  be  drawn,  will  not  begin  to  come  into  the 
treafury  till  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  months  after 
they   are  impofed.     But  the   moment   in  which 
war  begins,  or  rather  the  moment  in  which  it  ap- 
pears likely  to  begin,  the  army  muft  be  augment- 
ed,  the  fleet  muft  be  fitted  put,   the  garrifoned 
towns  muft  be  putjnto  a  pofture  of  defence;  that 
army,  that  fleet,  thofe  garrifoned  towns  nauft  be 
lurniftied   with   arms,    ammunition,    and    previa 
iions.    An  immediate  and  great  expence  muft  be 
ihcurred  in  that  moment  of  immediate  danger, 
which  win  not  wait  for  the  gradual  and  flow  vcl, 

turns 
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BO  6  K  turns  of  the  new  taxes.     In  this  exigency  govern- 
ment can  have  no  other  refourcc  but  in  borrowing. 

The  fame  commercial  ftate  of  fociety  which, 
by  the  operation  of  moral  caufts,  brings  govern- 
ment in  this  manner  into  the  neceffity  of  borrow- 
ing, produces  in  the  fubjefts  both  .an  ability  and 
an  inclination  to  lend.  If  it  commonly  brings 
along  with  it  the  neceflity  of  borrowing,  it  like- 
wife  brings  with  it  the  facility  of  doing  fo. 

A  COUNTRY   abounding   with   merchants    and 
manufafturers,  neceilarily  abounds  with  a  let   of 
people  through  whofe  hands  not  only  their  own 
capitals,  but  the  capitals  of  all  thofe  who  either 
lend  them  money,  or  truft  them  with  goods,  pafs 
as  frequently,  or  more  fr^quendy,    than  the   re- 
venue of  a  private  man,  who,  without  trade  or 
bufinefs,  lives   upon   his   income,  pafles  through 
his  hands.     The  revenue  of  fuch  a  man  can  regu- 
larly pafs  through  his  hands  only  once  in  a  year. 
But  the  whole  amount  of  the  capital  and  credit 
of  a  merchant,  who  deals  in  a  trade  of  which  the 
returns    are  very   quick,     may    Ibmetimes   pafs 
through  his  hands  two,  three,  or  four  times  in  a 
year.     A  country  abounding  with  merchants  and 
ftianufafturers,      therefore,*    neceflarily     abounds 
with  a  fet  of  people  who  have  it  at  all  times  in 
their  power  to  advance,  if  they  chufe  t6  do  ib, 
a    very   large    fum    of  money   to   government. 
Hence  the  ability  in  the  fubjefts  of  a  commercial 
ftate  to  lend. 

.  Commerce  and  manufaftures  can  feldom  flou- 
rifh  long  in  any  ftate  which  does  riot  enjoy  a 
regular   adminiftration   of  juftice,    in  which  the 

people^ 
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^ebple  do  not  feel  themfelvcs  fecure  in  the  pof-  c  'Jj  a  p. 
fcfllbn  of  their,  property,  in  which  the  faith  of 
Contrafts  is  not  fupported  by  law,  and  in  which 
the  authority  of  the  date  is  not  fuppofed  to  be 
Regularly  employed  in  enforcing  the  payment,  of 
debts  from  all  thofe  who  are  able  to  pay.  Com* 
merce  and  manufa6tures>  in  Ihort,  can  feldom 
flourifh  jn  any  ftate  in  which  there  is  not  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  confidence  in  the  juftice  of  go* 
vernment.  The  fame  confidence  which  difpofes 
great  merchants  and  manufafturers,  upon  ordi- 
nary occafions,  to  truft:  their  property  to  the  pro- 
tedion  of  -  a  particular  government  j  difpofes 
them,  upon  extraordinary  occafions,  to  truft  that 
government  with  the  ufe  of  their  property.  By 
lending  money  to  government,  they  do  not  even 
for  a  moment  diminifh  their  ability  to  carry  on 
their  trade  and  manufadtures.  On  the  contrary, 
they  commonly  augment  it*  The  necellities  of 
the  ftate  render  government  upon  moft  occafions 
willing  to  borrow  upon  terms  extremely  advan- 
tageous to  the  lender.  The  fecurity  which  it 
grants  to  the  original  creditor,  is  made  tranf- 
ferable  to  any  other  creditor,  and,  from  the  uni- 
verfal  confidence  in  the  juftice  of  the  ftate,  gene- 
rally fells  in  the  market  for  more  than  was  ori- 
ginally paid  for  it.  The  merchant  or  monied 
man  makes  money  by  lending  money  to  govern- 
ment, and  inftead  of  diminiihing,  increafes  his 
trading  capital.  He  generally  confiders  it  as 
-d  favour,  therefore,  when  the  adminiftration, 
admits  him  to  a  Ihare  in  the  firft  fubfcriptioft 
VpL.  III.'  D  d ,  for 
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BOOK  for  a  new  loan.    Hence  the  inclination  or  will- 
^-^_)»  ingnefs  in  die  fubjefts  of  a  commercial  ftate  to 
.    lend. 

Thb  government  of  fuch  a  ftate  is  very  apt  to 
repofe  itfelf  upon  this  ability  and  willingnefs  of 
its  fubjeils  to  lend  it  their  money  on  extraordi- 
nary occafions.  It  forefees  the  facility  of  bor- 
rowing^ and  therefore  difpenfes  itfelf  from  the 
duty  of  faving. 

In  a  rude  ftate  of  fociety  there  are  no  great 
mercantile  or  manufafturing  capitals.  The  in- 
dividuals, who  hoard  whatever  money  they  can 
feve,  and  who  conceal  their  hoard,  do  fo  from  a 
diftruft  of  the  juftice  of  government,  from  a  fear 
that  if  it  was  known  that  they  had  a  hoard,  and 
where  that  hoard  was  to  be  found,  they  would 
quickly  be  plundered.  In  fuch  a  ftate  of  things 
few  people  would  be  able,  and  no  body  would  be 
willing,  to  lend  dieir  money  to  government  on 
extraordinary  exigencies.  The  fovereign  feels  that 
he  muft  provide  for  fUch  exigencies  by  faving, 
becaufe  he  'forefees  the  abfblute  impoffibility  of 
borrowing.  This  forefight  increafes  ftiU  further 
his  natural  difpofition  to  fave. 

The  progrefs  of  the  enormous  debts  which  at 
prefent  opprefs,  and  will  in  the  long-run  pro- 
bably ruin,  all  the  great  nations  of  Europe,  has 
been  pretty  uniform.  Nations,  like  private 
men,  have  generally  begun  to  borrow  upon  what 
may  be  called  perfonal  credit,  without  affigning 
or  mortgaging  any  particular  fiind  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debt ,^  and  when  thi^refource  has 

^  failed 
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failed  them,  they  have  gone  on  to  borrow  upon  chap. 
alignments  or  mortgages  of  particular  funds. 

What  is  called  the  unfunded  debt  of  Great 
Britain,  is  contrafted  in  the  former  of  thofe  two 
ways.  It  confifts  partly  in  a  debt  which  bears, 
or  •  is  luppofed  to  bear,  no  intercft,  and  which 
refembles  the  debts  that  a  private  man  contracts 
upon  account ;  and  partly  in  a  debt  which  bears 
intereft,  and  which  refembles  what  a  private  man 
contracts  upon  his  bill  or  promiflbry  note.  The 
debts  which  are  due  either  for  extraordinary  fer- 
vices,  or  for  fervices  either  not  provided  for,  or 
not  paid  at  the  time  when  they  are  pei-formed  1 
part  of  the  extraordinaries  of  the  army,  navy,  and 
ordnance,  the  arrears  of  fubfidies  to  foreign 
princes,  thofe  of  feam^n's  wages,  &c.  ufually 
conftitutc  a  debt  of  the  firft  kind.  Navy  and 
Exchequer  bills,  which  are  iffucd  fometimes  in 
payment  of  a  part  of  fuch  debts  and  fometimes 
for  other  purpofes,  conftitutc  a  debt  of  the 
fecond  kind;  Exchequer  bills  bearing  intereft 
from  the  day  on  which  they  are  iffued,  and  navy 
bills  fix  months  after  they  are  iffued.  The  bank 
of  England,  either  by  voluntarily  difcounting 
thofe  bills  at  their  current  value,  or  by  agreeing 
with  government  for  certain  confiderations  to 
circulate  Exchequer  bills,  that  is,  to  receive 
them  at  par,  paying  the  intereft  which  happens 
to  be  due  upon  them,  keeps  up  their  value  and 
facilitates  their  circulation,  and  thereby  fre- 
quendy  enables  government  to  contraft  a  very 
large  debt  o^xhis  kind.  In  France,  where  there 
is  no  bank,  the  ftate  bills  (billets  d'etat  *)  have 
*  See  Examen  des  Reflexions  politiqoes  fur  les  Finances. 

D  d  2    ,  fometimes 
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Ibmetimes  fold  at  fixty  and  fcventjr  per  cent, 
difcount.  During  the  gi:eat  re- coinage  in  king- 
William's  tinne,  when  the  bank  of  England 
thought  proper  to  put  a  flop  to  its  ufual  tranf- 
aftions.  Exchequer  bills  and  tallies  are  faid  to 
have  fold  from  twenty-five  to  fixty  per  cent. 
difcount  5  owing  partly,  no  doubt,  to  the  fuppofed 
inftability  of  the  new  gbvernment  eftablifhed  by 
the  Revolution,  but  partly  too  to  the  want  of  the 
fupport  of  the  bank  of  England. 

When  this  ifcfource  is  exhaufted,  and  it  be- 
comes neceffary,  in  order  to  raifc  money,  to  af- 
fign  or  mortgage  fomc  particular  branch  of  the 
public  revenue  for  the  paynnent  of  the  debt,  go- 
vernment has  upon  different  occafions  done  this 
in  two  different  ways.  Sometimes  it  has  made 
this  afTignment  or  nrwrtgage  for  a  fliort  period  of 
time  only,  a  year,  or  a  few  years,  for  example ; 
and  fometimes  for  perpetuity.  In  the  one  cafe> 
the  fund  was  fuppofed  fufficient  to  pay,  withia 
the  limited  time,  both  principal  and  intereft  of 
the  money  borrowed.  In  the  other,  it  was  fup- 
pofed fufficient  to  pay  the  intereft  only,  or  a 
perpetual  annuity  equivalent  to  the  intereft,  go- 
vernment being  at  liberty  to  redeem  at  any  time 
this  annuity,  upon  paying  back  the  principal  fum 
borrowed;  When  money  was  raifed  in  the  one 
way,  it  was  faid  to  be  raifed  by  anticipatbn  5  when 
in  the  other,  by  perpetual  funding,  or,  more 
Ihorriy,  by  funding. 

In  Great  Britain  the  annual  land  and  malt 
taxes  arc  regularly  anticipated  every  year,  by 
virtue  of  a   borrowing  claufe  conftandy  infertcd 

i»to 
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into  the  afts  ^which  impofc  them.  The  bank' of  chap. 
England  geoerally  advances  at  an  Tntereft,  which 
lince  the  Revolution  has  varied  from  eight  to 
three  per  cent,  the  fpms  for  which  thofe  taxes  are 
granted,  and  receives  payment  as  their  produce^  ' 
gradually  comes  in.  If  there  is  a  deficiency, 
which  there  always  is,  it  is  provided  for  in  the 
fupplies  of  the  enfuing  year.  The  only  con- 
^derable  Ipfanch  of  the  public  revenue  which 
yet  remains  unmortgaged  is  thus  regularly  fpent 
before  it  comes  in.  Like  an  improvident  fpend- 
thrift,  whofe  prefling  occafions  will  not  allow 
him  to  wait  for  the  regular  payment  of  his  reve- 
nue, the  ftatc  is  in  the  conftant  pradtice  of  bor- 
rowing of  its  own  faftors  and  agents,  and  of  pay- 
ing intereft  for  the  ufe  of  its  own  money. 

In  the  reign  of  king  William,  and  during  a 
great  part  of  that  of  queen  Anne,  before  we  had 
become  fo  familiar  as  we  are  now  wirii  the  prac- 
tice of  perpetual  funding,  the  greater  part  of  the 
new  taxes  were  impofcd  but  for  a  Ihort  period  of 
time  (for  four,  five,  fix,  or  kvcn  years  only), 
and  a  great  part  of  the  grants  of  every  year  con- 
fifted  in  loans  upon  anticipations  of  the  produce  , 
of  thofe  taxes.  The  produce  being  frequently 
infufBcient  for  paying  within  the  limited  term  the 
|>rincipal  and  intereft  of  the  money  borrowed,-  de- 
ficiencies arofe,  to  make  good  which  it  became 
fieceflary  to  prolong  the  term. 
•  lu  1697,  by  the  8  th  of  William  III.  c.  ao,  the 
deficiencies  of  feveral  taxes  were  charged  upon 
what  was  then  called  the  firft  general  mortgage 
4>r  fuod,  confifting  of  a  prolongation  to  the  firft 

D  d  2  oi 
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B  o^o  K  of  Auguft,  1706,  of  feveral  difFerent  taxes, 
whicK  would  have  expired  within  a  fliorter 
term,  and  of  which  the  produce  was  accumu- 
lated into  one  general  fund.  The  deficiencies 
charged  upon  this  prolonged  term  amounted  to 
5,160,459/.  14J.  9|^/. 

IW  1 70 1,  thofe  duties,  with  fome  others, 
were.ftill  further  prolonged  for  the  like  pur- 
pofes  till  the  firft  of  Auguft,  17 10,  and  were 
called  the  fecond  general  mortgage  or  fund. 
The  deficiencies  charged  upon  it  amounted  to 
2,055,999/.  js.  Hid. 

In  1707,  thofe  duties  were  ftill  fiirAer  pro- 
longed, as  a  fiind  for  new  loans,  to  the*  firft  of 
Auguft,  17 1 2,  and  were  called  the  third  general 
mortgage  or  fund.  The  fum  borrowed  upon  it 
was 983,254/.  lis.  9ld. 

In  1708^  thofe  duties  were  all  (except  the  old 
fubfidy  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  of  which  one 
moiety  only  was  made  a  part  of  this  fund,  and  a 
duty  upon  the  importation  of  Scotch,  linen,  which 
had  been  taken  off  by  the  articles  of  union)  ftill 
further  continued,  as  a  fund  for  new  loans,  to  the 
firft  of  Auguft,  17 14,  and  were  called  the  fourth 
general  mortgage  or  fund.  The  fum  borrowed 
upon  it  was  925,176/.  gs.  2\d. 

In  1709,  thofe  duties  were  all  (except  the  old 
fubfidy  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  which  was  now 
left  out  of  this  fund  altogether)  ftill  further  con- 
tinued for  the  fame  purpofe  to  the  firft  of 
Auguft,  17 16,  and  were  called  the  fifth  general 
mortgage  or  fund.  The  fum  borrowed  upon  it 
was  922,029/.  6j.  od. 

9  I» 
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In  17  io,  thofe  duties  were  again  prolonged  to  c  m  a  p* 
the  firft  of  Auguft,  1720,  and  were  called  the  fixth 
general  mortgage  or  fund.     The  fum  borrowed 
upon  it  was  1,296,552/.  9J.  11  J//. 

In  17 1 1,  the  fame  duties  (which  at  this  time 
were  thus  fubjeft  to  four  different  anticipations), 
together  with  feveral  others,  were  continued  for 
ever,  and  made  a  fund  for  paying  the  intereft  of 
the  capital  of  the  South  Sea  company,  which  had  , 
that  year  advanced  to  govjernment,  for  paying 
debts  and  making  good  deficiencies,  the  fum  of 
9,177,967/.  1 5 J.  4^.;  the  greatelt  loan  which  at 
that  time  had  ever  been  made. 

Before  this  period,  the  principal,  fo  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  obferve,  the  only  taxes  which 
in  order  to  pay  the  intereft  of  a  debt  had  been 
impofed  for  perpetuity,  were  thofe  for  paying 
the  intereft  of  the  money  which  had  been  ad- 
vanced to  government  by  the  Bank  and  Eaft  India 
Company,  and  of  what  it  was  expefted  would  be 
advanced,  but  which  was  never  advanced,  by  ^ 
projefted  land  bank.  The  bank  fund  at  this  time 
amounted  to  3}37Sy02yL  17s.  lo^d.  for  which  w^s 
paid  an  annuity  or  intereft  of  206,501/,  13^.  5^. 
The  Eaft  India  fund  amounted  to  3,200,000/, 
for  which  was  paid  an  annuity  or  intereft  of 
160,000/.;  the  bank  fund  being  at  fix  per  cent., 
the  Eaft  India  fund  at  five  per  cent,  intereft. 

In  17 15,  by  the  firft  of  George  I,  c.  12.  the 
different  taxes  which  had  been  mortgaged  for 
paying  the  bank  annuity^  together  with  feveral 
others  which  by  this  aft  were  likewife  rendered 
perpetual,    were  accumulated  into  one  common 

D  d  4  fund 
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B  0^0  K  fund  called  The  Aggregate  Fund,  which  was 
charged,  not  only  with  the  payments  of  the  banl$; 
annuity,  but  with  feveral  other  annuities  ancj 
burdens  of  different  kinds.  This  fund  was  after- 
wards augmented  by  the  third  of  George  I.  c.  8» 
and  by  the  fifth  of  George  I.  c.  3.  and  the  differ- 
ent duties  which  were  then  Mded  to  it  were  like-^ 
wife  rendered  perpetual. 

In  17 17,  by  the  third  of  George  I.  c.  7. 
feveraj  o^her  taxes  were  rendered  perpetual, 
and  accumulated  into  another  comm^i  fund, 
called  The  General  Fund,  for  the  payment  of 
certain  annuities,  amopnting  in  the  whole  to 
724,849/.  6s.  I  of//. 

In  confequence  of  thofe  different  adts,  the 
greater  part  of  the  taxes  which  before  had  beea 
anticipated  only  fpr  a  Ihort  term  of  years,  were 
rendered  perpetual  as  a  fqnd  for  paying,  not  the 
capital,  but  the  intereft  only,  of  the  money  which 
had  been  borrowed  upon  them  by  different  fuc- 
cefljve  anticipations. 

Had  money  never  been  raifed  but  by  antici- 
pation, the'  courfe  of  a  few  years  would  have 
liberated  the  public  revenue,  without  any  other 
attention  of  government  befides  that  of  not 
overloading  the  fund  by  charging  it  with  more 
debt  than  it  could  pay  within  the  limited  term, 
and  of  not  anticipating  a  fecond  time  before  the 
tpxpiration  of  the  firft  anticipation^  But  the 
greater  part  of  European  governments  have  beea 
incapable  of  thofe  attentions^  They  have  fre- 
quently overloaded  the  fund  even  upon  the  firft 
anticipation  j  and  when  this  happened  not  to  b$ 
}<i  the 
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the  cafe,  they  have  generally  talcen  care  to  over-  chap, 
load  it ,  by  anticipating  a  fecond  and  a  third 
time  before  the  expiration  of  the  firft  anticipa- 
tion, •  The  fund  beconning  in  this  manner  alto- 
gether infufficient  for  paying  both  principal  and 
llntereft  of  the  money  borrowed  upon  it,  it  be* 
came  neceffary  to  charge  it  with  the  intereft  only, 
or  a  perpetual  annuity  equal  to  the  intereft,  and 
fuch  unprovident  anticipations  neceflarily  gave 
birth  to  the  more  ruinous  praftice  of  perpetual 
funding.  #  But  though  this  praftice  neceflarily 
puts  off  the  liberation  of  the  public  revenue  from 
a  fixed  period  to  one  fo  indefinite  that  it  is  not 
yery  likely  ever  to  arrive ;  yet  as  a  greater  futn 
can  in  all  cafes  be  raifed  by  this  new  prafticc 
than  by  the  old  one  of  anticipations,  the  former, 
when  men  have  once  become  familiar  with  it, 
has  in  the  great  exigencies  of  the  ftate  been 
univerfally  preferred  to  the  latter.  To  relieve 
the  prefent  exigency  is  always  the  objeft  which 
principally  interefts  thofe  immediately  concerned 
in  the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs.  The 
future  liberation  of  the  public  revenue,  they  leave 
to  the  care  of  pofterity. 

During  tly  reign  of  qitecn  Anne,  the  market 
rate  of  intereft  had  fallen  from  fix  to  five  per 
cent.,  and  in  the  twelfth  year  of  her  reign  five 
per  cent,  was  decli^red  to  be  the  higheft  rate 
which  could  lawfully  be  taken  for  money  bor- 
rowed upon  private  fecurity.  Soon  after  the 
-greater  part  of  the  temporary  taxes  of  Great 
Britain  had  been  rendered  perpetual,  and  diftri- 
^buted    intQ    the    Aggregate,    South    Sea,     and 

General 
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BOOK  General  Funds,  the  creditors  of  the  public^  like 
^     ^    »  thofe  of  private  perfons,  were  induced  to  accept 
of  five  per  cent,  for  the  intereft  of  their  money^ 
which  occalioned  a  faving  of  one  per  cent.  upcMi 
the    capital    of  the  greater  part    of  the   debts 
iN^ich  had  been   thus  funded  for  perpetuity,  or 
cf  onerfixth  of  the  greater  part  of  the  annuities 
which  were  paid  out  of  the  three   great   funds 
above  mentioned.     This  faving  left  a  confider- 
able  furplus  in  the  produce  of  the  different  taxes 
which  had  been    accumulated   into  thde  funds, 
over  and   above  what  was  neceffary  for  paying 
the   annuities   which    were    now  charged    upon 
fhem,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  what  has  fince 
'     been    called   the    Sinking  Fund,     In    17 17,    it 
amounted  to. 323^434/.  ^s.  Jid.    In  1727^  the 
intereft  of  the  greater   part  of  the  public  debts 
was  ftill  further  reduced  to  four  per  cent.;  and 
in  1753  and  1757,  to  three  and  a  half  and  three 
per    cent.  J    which  reduftions   ftill    forther    aug- 
mented the  finking  fund. 

A   SINKING   fund,    though  inftituted  for   the  ' 
payment  of  old,   facilitates  very  much  the  con- 
'  traftirig  of  new  debts.     It  is   a   fubfidiary  fund 

always  at  hand  to  be  mortgaged  in  aid  of  any 
ether  doubtful  fund,  upon  which  money  is  pro- 
pofed  to  be  raifed  in  any  exigency  of  the  ftate. 
Whedier  the  finking  fund  of  Great  Britain  has 
been  more  frequently  applied  to  the  one  or  to  the 
other  of  thofe  two  purpofes,  will  fufficiendy  ap- 
pear by  and  by. 

Besides  thofe  two  methods  of  borrowing,  by 
anticipations    and  by    perpetual  funding,    there 

are^ 


III. 
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are  two  other  methods,  which  hold  a  fort  of  middle  c  ha  p. 
place  between  them.     Thefe  arc,  -  that  of  borrow- 
ing upon  annuities  for  terms  of  years,  and  that  of 
borrowing  upon  annuities  for  lives. 

During  the  reigns  of  king  William  and 
queen  Anne,  large  fums  were  frequently  bor- 
rowed upon  annuities  for  terms  of  years,  which 
were  fometimes  longer  and  fbmetimes  fhorter* 
In  1693,  an  a6t  was  paffed  for  borrowing  one 
million  upon  an  annuity  of  fourteen  per  cent.,  or 
pf  140,000/.  a  year,  for  fixteen  years.  In  1691, 
an  aft  was  pafled  for  borrowing  a  million  upon 
annuities  for  lives,  upon  terms  which  in  the 
prefent  times  would  appear  very  advantageous. 
But  the  fubfcription  was  not  filled  up.  In  the 
following  year  the  deficiency  was  made  good  by 
borrowing  upon  annuities  for  lives  at  fourteen 
per  cent.,  or  at  little  more  than  feven  years  pur- 
chafe.  In  1695,  the  perfons  who  had  purchafed 
thofe  annuities  were  allowed  to  exchange  them 
for  others  of  ninety-fix  years,  upon  paying  into 
the  Exchequer  fixty-three  pounds  in  the  hun- 
dred; that  is,  the  difierence  between  fourteen 
per  cent,  for  life,  and  fourteen  per  cent,  for 
ninety-fix  years,  was  fold  for  fixty-three  pounds, 
or  for  four  and  a  half  years  purchafe*  Such  was 
the  fuppofed  inftability  of  government,  that 
even  thefe  terms  procured  few  purchafcrs*  In 
the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  money  was  upon  dif- 
ferent' occafions  borrowed  both  upon  annuities 
for  lives,  and  upon  annuities  for  terms  of  thirty- 
two,  of  eighty-nine,  of  ninety-^ight,  and  of 
ninety-nine  years.     In   17 19,   the  proprietors  of 

the 
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f  o  o  K  the  annuities  for  thirty-two  years  were  induced 


V 

to  accept  in  lieu  of  them  South  Sea  ftock  to  the 


anoount  of  eleven  and  a  half  years  purchafe  of 
the  annuities^  together  with  an  additional  quan- 
tity of 'ftock  equal  to  the  arrears  which  happened 
then  to  be  due  upon  them.  In  1720,  the  greater 
part  of  the  other  annuities  for  terms  of  years  both 
long  and  fhort  were  fubfcribed  into  the  fame 
fund.  The  long  annuities  at  that  time  amounted 
to  666,82i/,  8/.  3|^.  a  yean  On  the  5th  of 
January,  1775,  the  remainder  of  them,  or  what 
was  not  fubfcribed  at  that  time,  amounted  only 
to  136,4537.  i2jr,  id. 

During  the  two  wars  which  begun  in   1739 
and. in   1755,  little   money   was  borrowed  either 
upon  annuities  .for  terms  of  years,  or  upon  thofe 
for    lives.      An    annuity    for     ninety-eight     pr 
ninety-nine    years,   however,  is  worth  nearly   as 
much  money  as  a  perpetuity,  and  (hould,  there- 
fore, one  might  think,  be  a  fund  for  borrowing 
nearly    as  much.     But    thofc  who,   in  order  to 
make  family  fettlemcnts,    and  to  provide  for  re- 
mote  futurity,     buy    into    the     public    ftocks, 
would  not  care  to   purchafe  into  one  of  which 
the  value  was  continually  diminilhingj  and  fuch 
people    make    a    very    confiderable    proportion 
both  of  the   proprietors  and  purchafers  of  flock. 
An  annuity  for  a  long  tei-m  of  years,  therefore, 
though   its   intrinfic    value   may  be   very  nearly 
the  fame  with  that  of  a  perpetual  annuity,  will 
not  find  nearly  the  fame   number  of  purchafers. 
The  fubfcribers  to*  a  new  loan,  who  mean  gepe- 
rally  to  fell  their  fubfcription  as  foon  as  pollible, 

prefer 
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pr^r  gready  a  perpetual  annuity  redeemable  by  c  h  a  k 

parliamentj  to  an  irredeemable  annuity  for  a  long       "'* 

term  of  years  of  only  equal  amount.     The  value 

^f  the  former  may  be  fuppofed  always  the  fame, 

or  very  nearly  the  fame  j   and  it  nntakcs,  there- 

fbre>   a  more  convenient  transferable  ftock  than 

the  latter. 

PuRiNO  the  two  laft  mentioned  wars,  annui- 
ties, either  for  terms  of  years  or  for  lives,  were 
feldom  granted  but  as  premiums  to  the  fub- 
fcribers  to  a  new  loan,  over  and  above  the  re- 
deemable annuity  or  intereft  upon  the  credit  oT 
which  the  loan  W^s  fuppofed  to  be  made.  They 
were  granted,  not  as  the  proper  fund  upon  which 
the  money  was  borrowed  >  but  as  an  additional 
encouragement  to  the  lender. 

Annuities  for  lives  have  occafionally  been 
granted  in  two  different  ways;  either  upon  fe- 
parate  lives,  or  upon  lots  of  lives,  which  in 
French  are  called  Tontines,  from  the  name  of 
their  inventor.  When  annuities  ai^  granted 
upon  feparate  lives,  the  death  of  every  indi- 
vidual annuitant  difburthens  the  public  revenue 
fo  far  as  it  was  ^ffedled  by  his  annuity.  When 
annuities  are  granted  upon  tontines,  the  libe- 
ration of  the  public  revenue  does  not  commence 
till  the  death  of  all  the  annuitants  comprehended 
in  one  lot,  which  may  fometinies  confift  of 
twenty  or  thirty  perfons,  of  whom  the  furvivors 
fucceed  to  the  annuities  of  all  thofe  who  die  be- 
fore them;  the  laft  furyivor  fucceeding  to  die 
annuities  of  the  whole  lot.  Upon  the  fame  re-^ 
venue  more  money  can  always  be  rai^d  by  ton- 
tines 
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BOOK  dnes  than  by  annuities  for  fepiu-^te  lives.  An 
annuity,  with  a  right  of  furvivorlhip,  is  really 
worth  more  than  an  equal  annuity  for  a  feparate 
life,,  and  from  the  confidence  which  levcry  man 
naturally  has  in  his  own  good  fortune,  the  prin- 
ciple  upon  vfhidi  is  founded  the  fpcceis  of  all 
lotteries,  fuch  an  annuity  generally  fells  for  fome^ 
thing  more  than  it  is  wordi.  In  countries  where 
it  is  ufual  for  government  to  raife  money  by 
granting  annuities,  tontines  are  upon  this  account 
generally  preferred  to  annuities  for  feparate  lives. 
The  expedient  which  will  raifc  moft  money,  is 
almoft  always  preferred  to  that  which  is  lively  to 
bring  about  in  die  ipeedieft  manner  the  liber^on 
of  the  public  revenue. 

In  France  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the 
public  debts  confifts  in  annuities  for  lives  than 
in  England.     According  to  a  memoir  prefcntcd 
by  the  parliament  of  Bourdeaux  to  the  king  in 
1764,  the  whole  public  debt  of  France  is  efti- 
mated  at  twenty-four  hundred  millions  of  livres  j 
of  which  the  capital  for  which  annuities  for  lives 
had  been  granted,  is  fuppofed  to  amount  to  three 
hundred  millions,  the .  eighth  part  of  the  whole 
public    debt.      The    annuities    themfelves    are 
computed  to  amount  to  thirty  millions  a  year, 
the  fourth  part  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  mil- 
lions,  the  fuppofed  interefl  of  that  whole  debt. 
Thefe  eftimations,    I  know  very  well,    are  not 
exaft,    but  having  been  prefented    by  fo  very 
refpeftable   a  body   as    approximations    to    the 
truth,  they  may,  I  apprehend,  be  confidered  as 
fuch.    It  is  not  the  different  degrees  of  anxiety 

in 
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in  the  two  gowmments  of  France  and  England  c  h  a  ?• 
for  the  liberation  of  the  public  revenue,  which  oc-       "^* 
cafions  this  diflFercnce  in  their  refpedive  modes 
of  boiTOwing,     It  arifes  altogether  from  the  dif- 
ferent  views  and  interefts  of  the  lenders. 

In  England,  the  feat  of  government  being  in 

the    grcateft    mercantile   city  in  the  world,  the 

merchants  are  generally  the  people  who  advance 

mbney  to  government.      By  advancing  it.  they 

do  not  mean  to  diminiih,  but,  on  the  contrary, 

CO  increafe  their  mercantile  capitals;   and  unle& 

they  cxpeded  to  fell  with  fome  profit  their  fhare 

in  the  fubfcription  for  a  new  loan,   they  never 

would    fubfcribe*      But    if  by  advancing    their 

.money  they  were  to    purchafe,   inftead  of  per* 

petual  annuities,  annuities  for  lives  only, .  whether 

their  own  or  thofe  of  other  people,  they  would 

not  always  be  {q  likely  to  fell  them  with  a  profit. 

Annuities    upon    their    own    lives    they    would 

always  fell  with  lofs;   becaufe  no  man  will  give 

for  an  annuity  upion  the  life  of  another,  whofe 

age  and  ftate  of  health  are  nearly  the  fame  with 

his  own,  the  fame  price  which  he  would  give  for 

one  upon  his  own.     An  annuity  upon  the  life  of 

a  third  perfbn,   indeed,    is,  no  doubt,   of  equal 

value  to  the  buyer  and  the  feller;    but  its  real 

value  begins  to  diminiih  from  the  moment  it  is 

granted,  and  continues  to  do  fo  more  and  moi« 

as  long  as  .it  fubfifts.      It  can  never,  therefore, 

make    fo    convenient  a  transferable  ftock  as  a 

perpetual  annuity,   of  which  the  real  value  may 

be  fuppofed  always  the  fame,  or  very  nearly  the 

fame. 

In 
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B  o^o  ic       In:'  France,  the  feat  of  governiiient  not 

in  a  great  mercantik  citjr^  merchants  -do  not 
make  fo  great  a  proportion  of  the  people  whd 
advance  money  to  government*  The  people 
concerned  in  the  finances,  the  farmers  general, 
the  receivers  of  the  taxes  which  are  not  in  farm, 
the  court  bankers,  &c.  make  the  greater  part 
of  thoie  who  advance  their  money  in.  all  public 
exigencies.  Such  peopk  are  commonly  men  of 
mean  birth,  but  of  great  wealth,  and  frequcndf 
of  great  pride*  They  are  tQo  prbqd  to  many 
their  equals,  and .  women  of  quality  difdain  to 
marry  themf.  They  fi-equcntly  reiblve>  therefore, 
to  live  bachelors,  and  having  neither  any  families 
of  their  own,  nor  much  regard  for  thofe  of  their 
relations,  whom  they  are  not  always  very  fond 
of  acknowledging,  they  defire  only  to  live  in 
Iplendour  during  their  own  time,  and  are  not  un- 
willing that  their  fortune  fliould  end  with  tHem- 
.felves.  The  number  of  rich  people,  befidcs, 
who  are  either  averfc  to  marry,  or  whofe  condi- 
tion of  life  renders  it  either  improper  or  incon- 
venient for  them  to  do  fo,  is  much  greater  in 
France  than  in  England.  To  fuch  people,  who 
have  little  or  no  care  for  poftcrity,  nothing  can 
be  more  convenient  than  to  exchange  their  capital 
for  a  revenue,  which  is  to  laft  juft  as  long,  and 
.  no  longer  than  they  wifti  it  to  do. 

The  ordinary  expence  of  the  greater  part  oi 

modern    governments    in   time  of   peace  being 

.  equal  or  nearly  equal  to  their  ordinary  revenue, 

when  war  comes,   they  are  both  unwilling  and 

unable  to  increafe   their  revenue  in  proportion 

to 
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to  the  increafe  of  their  expence.  They  are  uri-  c  h  a  !>• 
billing,  for  fear  of  offending  the  people,  who 
by  fo  great  and  fo  fudden  an  increafe  of  taxes^ 
would  foon  be  difgufted  with  the  war;  and  they 
are  unable,  from  not  well  knowing  what  taxes 
would  be  fufficient  to  produce  the  revenue 
wanted*  The  facility  of  borrowing  delivers 
them  from  the  embarraffment  which  this  fear 
and  inability  would  otherwife  occafibni  By 
means^  .of  borrowing  they  are  enabled,  with  a 
very  moderate  increafe  of  taxes,  to  raife,  from 
year  to  year,  money  fuffieient  for  carrying  on 
the  war,  and  by  the  praftice  of  perpetual 
funding  they  are  enabled,  witli  tlife  fnrialleft 
poffible  increafe  of  taxes,  to  raife  annually  the 
largeft  poffible  fum  of  money.  In  great  empires 
the  people  who  live  in  the  capital,  and  in  the 
provinces  remote  from  the  fcene  of  adliohj  feel, 
many  of  them,  fcarce  arty  inconveniency  from  the 
war  i  but  enjoy>  at  their  eafe,  the  amufement  of 
reading  in  the  newfpapers  the  exploits  of  their 
own  fleets  and  armies.  To  them  this  amufe- 
ment compenfates  the  fmall  difference  between 
the  taxes  which  they  pay  on  account  of  the  war> 
and  thofe  which  they  had  been-  accilftomed  to 
pay  in  tinne  of  peace.  They  are  commonly  dif- 
fatisfied  with  the  return  of  peaccj  which  puts  an 
end  to  their  amufement,  and  to  a  thoufand  vifionary 
hopes  of  conqueft  and  national  glory,  from  a  longer 
continuance  of  the  war. 

The  return  of  peace,  indeed,  feldom  relieves 
them  from  the  greater  part  of  the  taxes  impofcd 
during  the  war.      Thefe   are  mortaged  for  the 

Vol*  IIL  E  e  ^,  intereft 
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•  o^o  K.  intereft  of  the  cfcbt  contra6ted  in  order  td  cattf 
it  on.  If,  over  and  above  paying  the  intereft  of 
this  debt,  and  defraying  the  ordinary  expence  of 
government,  the  old  revenue,  together  with  the 
new  taxes,  produce  fome  furplus  revenue,  it 
may  perhaps  be  converted  into  a  finking  fond 
for  paying  off  the  debt.  But,  in  the  firft  place, 
this  finking  fui^d,  even  fuppofing  it  ihould  be 
applied  to  no  other  purpofe,  is  generally  alto- 
gether inadequate  for  paying,  in  the  courfe  of 
any  period  during  which  it  can  reafonably  be  cx- 
peftcd  that  peace  fliould  continue,  the  whole  debt 
contracled  during  the  war;  arid,  in  the  fecond 
place,  this  fund  is  alnioft.  always  applied  to  other 
purpofes. 

The  new  taxes  were  impofcd  for  the  fole  pur- 
pofe of  paying  the  intereft  of  the  money  borrowed 
upon  them.  If  they  produce  more,  it  is  ge- 
nerally fomething  which  was  neither  intended 
nor  expedcd^  and  is  tli^reforc  feldom  very  con- 
fiderable.  Sinking  funds  have  generally  arifcn, 
not  fo  much  from  any  furplus  of  the  taxes  which 
was^  over  and  above  what  was  necefTary  for  pay- 
ing the  intereft  or  annuity  originally  charged 
upon  them,  as  frpm  a  fubfequent  reduckion  of 
that  intereft.  That  of  Holland  in  1655,  and 
that  of  the  ecclcfiaftical  ftate  in  1685,  were  bodi 
formed  in  thi^  manner.  Hence  the  ufual  in- 
fufficiency  of  fuch  funds. 

During  the  moft  profound  peace,  various 
events  occur  which  require  an  extraordinary  ex- 
pence,  and  government  finds  it  always  more  con- 
venient  to  defray  this  expence..  by  mifapplying 

the 
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rife  finking  fond  than  by  intpofing  a  new  tax.  C  tt^  4  b. 
Every  new  tax  is  immediately  felt  more  jor  lels 
by  the  people.  It  occafions.  always  forrie  mur- 
mur, and  meets  widi  fomc  oppofition.  The 
more  taxes  may  have  been  multiplied^  the  higher 
they  may  have  been  raifed  upon  every  different 
fubjcdt  of  taxation  j  the  more  loudly  the  people 
corpplain  of  every  new  taxj  the  more  difficult  it 
becomes  too  either  to  find  out  new  fubjefts  of 
taxation,  or  to^raife  much  higher  the  taxes  al- 
ready impofed  upon  the  old.  A  momentary 
fufpenfion  of  the  payment  of  debt  is  nt)t  Imine-r 
diately  felt  by  the  people,  and  occafions  neither 
murmur  nor  complaint.  To  borrow  of  the  fink- 
ing' fund  is  always  an  obvious  and  eafy  expe- . 
dient  for  getting  out  of  the  prefent  difficulty. 
The  more  the  public  debts  may  have  been  ac-. 
cumulated,  the  more  neceflfary  it  may  have  be^ 
come  to  ftudy  to  reduce  them,  the  more  danger- 
ous, the  more  ruinous  it  may  be  to  mifapply  any 
part  of  the  finking  fund ;  the  lefs  likely  is  the 
public  debt  to  be  reduced  to  any  confiderable 
degree,  the  more  likely,  the  more  certainly  is 
the  finking  fund  to  be  mifapplied  towards  de- 
fraying aid  the  extraordinary  expences  which  oc- 
cur in  time  of  peace.  When  a  nation  is  already 
overburdened  with  taxes,  nothing  but  the  n6cef:- 
fities  of  a  new  war,  nothing  but  either  the  ani- 
mofity  of  national  vengeance,  or  the  anxiety  for 
national  fecurity,  can  induce  the  people  to  fub*  > 
mit,  with  tolerable  patience,  to  a'  ne#  tax. 
Hence  the  ufual  mifapplication  of  the  finking 
fund. 

£  e  2  In 
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In  Great  Britain,  from  the  time  that  we  had 
firft  recourfe  to  the  ruinous  expedient  of  per- 
petual funding,  the  reduAion  of  the  public  debt 
in  time  of  peace,  has  never  borne  any  proportion 
to  its  accumulation  in  time,  of  war.  It  was  in 
the  war  which  began  in  i683^  and  was  concluded 
by  the  treaty  of  Ryfwick  in  1697,  that  the  founda- 
tion of  the  prefent  enormous  debt  of  Great  Britain 
was  firft  laid. 

On  the  31ft  of  December  1697,  the  public 
debts  of  Great  Britain,  funded  and  unfunded, 
amounted  to  21,515,742/.  13  s.  S^d.  A  great 
part  of  thofe  debts  had  been  contradled  upon 
ihort  anticipations,  and  fome  part  upon  annuities 
for  lives;  fo  that  before  the  31ft  of  December 
J 70 1,  in  lefs  than  four  years,  there  had  pardy 
been  paid  off,  and  partly  reverted  to  the  public, 
the  fum  of  5,121,041  /.  12s.  old* ;  a  greater  re- 
duAion  of  the  public  debt  than  has  ever  fincc 
been  brought  about  in  fo  fhort  a  p^erjod  of  time. 
The  remaining  debt,  therefore,  amounted  only 
to  16,394,701  L  IS.  T Id. 

In  the  war  which  began  in  1702,  and  which 
was  concluded  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the 
public  debts  were  ftill  more  accumulated.  On 
the  31ft  of  December  17 14,  they  amounted  to 
53,681,076/.  5  J.  6  tV  ^-  The  fubfcriprion  into 
the  South  Sea  fund  of  the  fhort  and  long  an- 
nuities increafed  the  capital  of  the  public  debts, 
fo  that  on  the  31  ft  of  December  172^2,  if 
amounted  to  55,282,978/.  ij.  34^/  There- 
duftion  of  the  debt  began  in  .1723,  and.  went  on 
fo  flowly  that>  on  the  31ft  of  December  17 39^ 

during 
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during  feventeen  years   of  profound   peace,    the  c  h  a  p. 
whole  fum  paid  off  was  no  more  riian  8,328,354/.   «    -^-  ^ 
17  J.  I  ItV^-  the  capital  of  the  public  debt  at  that 
time  amounting  to  46,954,623/.  3  s.  4A^- 

The  Spanifli  war,  which  began  in  1739,  ^^^ 
the  French  war  which  fooa  followed  it,  occafioned 
a  further  increafe  of  the  debt,  which,  on  the  31(1 
of  December  1748,  after  the  war  had  been  con- 
cluded by  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  amounted 
to  78,293,313/.  IS.  iO:J:^.  The  moft  profound 
peace  of  feventeen  years  continuance  had  taken 
no  more  than  8,328,354/.  17  j.  11-^^  d.  from  it. 
A  war  of  lefs  than  nine  years  continuance  added 
3i>338,689/.  i8j.  6^^.  to  it*. 

During  the  adminiftration  of  Mr.  Pelham, 
the  intereft  of  the  public  debt  was  reduced,  or 
at  leaft  mealbres  were  taken  for  reducing  it, 
from  four  to  three  per  cent.;  the  finking  fund 
was  increafed,  and  fome  part  of  the  public  debt 
was  paid  off.  In  1755,  before  the  breaking  out 
of  the  late  war,  the  funded  debt  of  Great  Britain 
amounted  to  72,289,673/.  On  the  5th  of  Ja- 
nuary 1763,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  peace,  the 
funded  debt  amounted  to  122,603,336/.  8j, 
Q.l-d.  The  unfunded  debt  has  been  ftatcd  at 
13,927,589/.  2s.  id.  But  the  expence  occa- 
fioned by  the  war  did  not  end  with  the  con- 
clufion of  the  peace  j  £0  that  though,  on  the  5th 
of  January  1764,  the  funded  debt  was  increafed 
•(partly  by  a  new  loan,  and  partly  by  funding  a 
part  of  the  unfunded  debt)   to    129,586,789/. 

♦  Sec  James  Pcflllethwaue's  hiftory  of  the  publi:  revenue. 

E  e  3  jo/,      • 
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BOOK   JOS.  i^d.  there  ftill  remained  (according  to  the 
very  well  informed  author  of  the  Confiderations 
on  the  trade  and  finances  of  Great  Britain)   an 
unfunded  debt  which  was  brought  to  account  in 
that  and  the  following  year,  of  9,975,017/.  I2J, 
1||//.      In    1764,    therefore,    the   public    debt 
of   Great    Britain,    funded    and    unfunded     to- 
gether, amounted,   according  to  this  author,   to 
139,516,807/.  2  J.  4^*     The  annuities  for  lives 
too,  which  had  been  granted  fis  premiums  to  the 
fubfcribers  to  the  new  loans  in  1757,  eftimated 
at    fourteen    years    purchafe,     were    valued     at 
472,500/ J    and  the  annuities  for  long  terms  of 
years,    granted   as  premiums  likewife,    in   1761 
and  1762,  eftimated  at  27^  years  purchafe,  were 
valued  at  6,826,875  /.     During  a  peace  of  about 
fcven  years  continuance,   the  prudent  and  truly 
patriot  adminiftration  of  Mr.  Pelham,    was  iK)t 
able   to  pay  off  an   old   debt   of   fix   millions. 
During  a  war  of  nearly  the  fame  continuance,  a 
new  debt  of  more  than  feventy-five  millions  was 
contrafted. 

On  the  5th  of  January  1775,  the  funded 
debt  of  Great  Britain  amounted  to  124,996,086/. 
1  s.  6^  d.  The  unfunded,  exclufive  of  a  large 
civil  lift  debt,  to  4,150,236/.  3  j.  ii^//.  Both 
together,  to  129,146,322/.  5J.  6d.  Accord- 
ing to  this  account  the  whole  debt  paid  off 
during  eleven  years  profound  peace  amounted 
only  to  10,415,474/.  16  J.  9|-^.  Even  thisj 
fmall  redudlion  of  debt,,  however,  has  not  been 
all  made  from  the  favings  out  of  the  ordinary 
revenue  of  the  ftate.      Several  extraneous  fums, 

altogether 
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^kogether  independent  of  that  ordinary  reventie,  C  ha  p. 
have  contributed  towards  it.  Amongft  thde  we 
^may  reckon  an  additional  (hilling  in  the  pound 
land  tax  for  three  years;  the  two  millions  re- 
ceived from  the  Eaft  India  company,  as  indem- 
nification for  their  territorial  acquifitions ;  and 
the  one  hundred  and  ten  thou fand  pounds  received 
from  the  bank  for  the  renewal  of  their  charter. 
To  thefe  muft  be  added  (everal  other  fums  which^ 
as  they  arofe  out  of  the  late  war,  ought  perhaps 
to  be  confidered  as  deductions  from  the  expence$ 
of  it*     The  principal  are, 

L         s.     di 
The  {woduce  of  Fench  prizes       690,449  18     ^ 
Compofition  for  French  prifoners  670,000     o     o 
What  has  been  received  fronfi  \ 
the  fale  of  the  ceded  idands      \      ^^'^"^    ^    ^ 


Total,  1,455,949  18     9 

If  we  add  to  this  fum  the  balance  of  the  earl  of, 
Charfiam's  vand  Mr.  Cakraft's  accounts,  and 
other  army  favings  of  the  fame  kind,  together 
with  what  has  been  received  from  the  bank,  the 
Eaft  India  company,  and  the  additional  fliilling 
in  the  pound  land  tax ;  the  whole  muft  be  a 
good  deal  more  than  five  millions.  The  debt, 
therefore,  which  fince  the  peace  has  been  paid 
out  of  the  favings  from  the  ordinary  revenue 
of  the  ftate,  has  not,  one  year  with  another, 
amounted  to  half  a  million  a  year.  The  finking 
fund  has,  no  doubt,  been  confi^erably  augm^sntcd 
fince  the  peace,  by  the  debt  which  has  been  paid 

E  e  4  off. 
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9  0  0  K  off,  by  the  rcdudion  of  the  redeemable  four  per 
cents,  to  three  per  cents.,  and  by  the  annuities 
for  lives  wliich  have  fallen  in,  and,  if  peace  were 
te  continue,  a  million,  perhaps,  might  now  be 
annually  fpared  out  of  it  towards  the  difcharge 
of  the  debt.  Another  million,  accordingly,  was 
paid  in  the  courfe  of  laft  year  j  but,  at  the  fame 
time,  ^  large  civil  lift  debt  was  left  unpaid,  and 
we  are  now  involved  in  a  new  war  which,  in  its 
progrefs,  may  prove  as  expenfive  as  any  of  our 
former  wars*.  The  new  debt  which  will  pro- 
bably be  contrafted  before  the  end  of  .the  next 
campaign,  may  perhaps  be  nearly  equal  to  all  the 
old  debt  which  has  been  paid  off  from  the  favings 
out  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  ftate.  It 
would  be  altogether  chimerical,  therefore,  to 
expeft  that  the  public  debt  (hould  ever  be  comr 
pletely  difcharged  by  any  favings  which  are  likely 
to  be  made  from  that  ordinary  revenue  as  it  ftands 
at  prefent. 

The  public  funds  of  the  different  indebted 
pations  of  Europe,  particularly  thofe  of  Eng- 
land, have  by  one  author  been  reprefented  as  the 
accumulation  of  a  great  capital  fuperadded  to 
(he  other  capital  of  the  country,  by  means  of 
which  its  trade  is  extended,  its  manufadtures 
rnultiplied,     and    its    lands    cultivated    and    im- 

.  ^  It  bai  proved  more  expenfive  than  any  of  oor  former 
wars  ;  and  ha»  involved  us  in  an  additional  debt  of  more  than 
one  hundred  millions.  During  a  profound  peace  of  eleven 
•>  years,  little  more  than  ten  millions  of  debt  was  paid;  during 
H  war  of  feven  years,  mpre  than  one  hui^dred  millions  wai 
.^ontrafted. 

prpyci^ 
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pVbVed^  much  beyond  <■  what  they  could  have  "been  c  h  a  f • 
by  means  of  that  other  capital  only.     He  does 
not  conflder  that  the  capital  which  the  firft'credK' 
tors    'of    the  public    advanced    to    government, 
vras,  from  the  moment  in  which  they  advanced 
it,  a  certain  portion  of  the  annual  produce  turned 
away,  from  ferving  in  the  funftion  of  a  capital^ 
to  ferve  in  that  of  a  revenue ;  from   maintaining 
produftive   labourers    to   maintain    uhproduftivc 
ones,  and  to  be  fpent  and   wafted,  generally   in 
the  courfe  of  the  year,  without  even  the  hope  of 
any    future    reproduftion.      In    retu'rn    for    the 
capital   which  they   advanced  they  obtained,  in- 
deed, an   annuity  in    the   public  funds  in  moft 
cafes  of  more  than  equal  value.     This  annuity, 
no  doubt,  replaced  to  them  their  capital,  and  en- 
abled them  to  carry  on  their  trade  and  bufinefs 
to  the  fame  or  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent  than ' 
before  5    that   is,    they    were   enabled    either    to 
borrow  of  othpr  people  a  new  capital  upon  the 
credit   of  this  annuity,  or  by    felling   it   to  get 
from  other  people  a  new  capital  of  their  own, 
equal  or  fuperior  to  that   which  they    had    ad- 
vanced to  government.     This  new  capital,  how- 
ever,  which  they   in  this  manner  either  bought 
or  borrowed  of  other  people,  muft  have  exifted 
in  the  country  before,  and   muft  have  been  em- 
ployed  as    all  capitals   are,   in  maintaining  pro- 
duftive   labour.     When  it  came  into  the  hands 
of  thofe  who  had  advanced  their  money  to  go- 
vernment, though  it  was  in  fome  refpefts  a  new 
capital  to  them,  it  was  not  fo  to  the  country; 
but  was  only  a  capital  withdrawn  from  certain 

employ- 
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BOOK  employments  in  order  (o  be  turned  towanb 
others.  Though  it  replaced  to  them  what  they 
had  advanced  tp  government,  it  did  n6t  replace 
it  to  the  country.  Had  they  not  advanced  this 
capital  to  government,  there  would  have  been 
in  the  country  two  capitals,  two  portions  of  the 
annual  produce,  inftead  of  one,  employed  in  main-^ 
Caining  produ&ive  labour. 

When  for  defraying  the  expence  of  govern- 
inent  a  revenue  is  railed  within  the  year  from 
the.  produce  pf  free  ,  or  unmortgaged  taxes,  a 
certain  portion  of  the  revenue  of  private  people 
is  only  turned  away  from  maintaining  one  fpecies 
of  unprodudive  labour,  towards  maintaining 
another.  Some  part  of  what  they  pay  in  thofe 
taxes  might  no  doubt  have  been  accumulated 
into  capatal^  and  confequently  employed  in 
maintaining  produftiye  labours  but  the  greater 
part  wpuld  probably  have  been  fpent  and  con- 
fequently employed  in  maintaining  unprodufiive 
labour.  The  public  expence,  however,  when  de- 
frayed in  this  manner,  no  doubt  hinders  more  or 
Jefs  the  further  accumulation  of  new  capital ;  but 
it  does  not  neceilarily  occaiioa  the  deftru&ioa 
of  any  aftually  exifting  capital. 

When  the  public  expence  is  defrayed  by 
funding,  it  Is  defrayed  by  the  annual  dcftrufiion 
of  fome  capital  which  had  before  exiftai  in  the 
country ;  by  the  perverfion  of  focnc  portion  of 
thfi  annual  produce  which  had  before  been 
deftined  for  tlie  maintenance  of  produfiivc  la- 
bour, towards  that  of  ur^)rodu6tive  labour.  As 
in  this  cafe^  howeverj  the  taxes  are  iightsw  thai 
a  they 
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they  would  have  been,  had  a  revenue  fufficitot  c  ha  p* 
Ibr  defraying  the  fatttc  cxpence  been  raiied  with* 
in  the  year;  the  private  revenue  of  individuah 
is  necefiarily  lefs  burdelied>  and  confequendy 
their  ability  to  fave  and  accumulate  fomc  part  of 
that  revenue  into  coital  is  a  good  deal  kfs  im* 
paired.  If  the  method  of  funding  deftroy  more 
old  capital,  it  at  the  fame  time  hinders  Jefe  the 
accumulation  or  acquifition  of  new ,  capital,  than 
diat  of  defraying  the  public  expen'cc  by  a  re- 
venue raifed  within  the  year.  Under  the  fyftem 
of  funding,  the  frugality  and  induftry  of  private 
people  can  more  eaiily  repair  the  breaches  which 
the  wafte  and  extravagance  of  government  may 
occafionally  make  in  the  general  capital  of  the 
fbciety. 

It  is  only  during  the  C6ntinuance  of  war, 
however,  that  the  fyftem  of  funding  has  this  ad- 
vantage over  the  other  fyftem.  Weft  the  ex- 
pence  of  war  to  be  defrayed  always  by  a  revenue 
raifed  within  the  year,  the  taxe^  from  which  that 
extraordinary  revenue  was  drawn  would  laft  no 
longer  than  the  war.  The  ability  of  private  peo- 
ple to  accumulate,  though  lefs  during  the  w^, 
would  have  been  greater  during  the  peace  than 
under  the  fyftem  of  funding.  *  War  would  not 
neceffarily  have  occafioned  the  deftn*ftion  of  any 
oH  capitals,  and  peace  would  have  occafioned 
the  accumulation  of  many  more  new.  Wart 
would  in  general  be  more  Ipeedily  concludedi 
and  lefs  wantonly  undertaken.  The  people  feel- 
ing, during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  the  com- 
plete burden  of  it,  would  fi)on  grow  weary  of  it, 

and 
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BOOK  and  gov^nment,  in  order  to  humour  them,  would 
not  be  under  the  neceflity  of  carrying  it  on  longer 
than  it  was  neceffary  to  do  ib.  The  forefight  of 
the  heavy  and  unavoidable  burdens  of  war  would 
hinder  the  people  from  wantonly  calling  for  it 
when  there  was  no  real  or  fol;d  interefl  to  fight 
hr.  The  feafons  during  which  the  ability  of 
private  people  to  accumulate  was  fomewhat  im- 
paired, would  occur  more  rarely,  and  be  of  fliorter 
continuance.  Thofe  on  the  contrary,  during 
which  that  ability  was  in  the  highfft  vigour,  would 
be  of  much  longer  duration  than  they  can  well  be 
under  the  fyftem  of  funding. 

WhenT  funding,  befides,  has  made  a  certain 
progrefs,  the  multiplication  of  taxes  which  it 
brings  along  with  it  fometimeS  impairs  as  much 
^he  ability  of  private  people  to  accumulate  even 
in  time  of  peace,  as  the  other  fyftem  would  in 
time  of  war.  The  peace  revenue  of  Great  Bri- 
'  tain  amounts  at  prefent  to  more  than  ten  millions 
a  year.  If  free  and  unmortgaged,  it  might  be 
fufficient,  with  proper  management  and  widiout 
contrafting  a  ftiillihg  of  new  debt,  to  cmry  on 
the.moft  vigdrQus  war.  The  private  rcvenye  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  is  at  prefent  as 
much  enicumbered  in  time  of  peace,  their  ability 
to  accumulate  it  as  much  impaired  as  it  would 
have  been  in  the  time  of  the  moft  expenfive  war, 
had  the  pernicious  fyftem  of  funding  never  been 
adopted. 

.  Ik  the  payment  of  the  intereft  of  the  public 
debt,  it  has  been .  faid,  it  is  the  right  hand  which 
pay$  the  left.    -The  mon?y  docs  no|:  go  out  of 

the 
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the  country.    It  is  only  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  c  h- a  p; 
one  fet  of  the  inhabitants  which  •  is  transferred  to 
another;   and  the   nation   is   not  a  farthing  the 
poorer.     This  apology  is  founded  altogether  in  th<f 
fophiftry  of  the  mercantile  fyftem,  and  after  the 
long  examination  which  I  have  already  beftowcd 
upon  that  fyftem,  it  may  perhaps  be  unneceflary 
to  fay  any  thing  further  about  it.     It  fuppofes, 
43 -fides,  that  the  whole  public  debt,  is  owing  to 
the   inhabitants  of  the    country,   which  happens 
not  to  be  true;  the  Dutch,  as  well  as  feveral  other 
foreign  nations,  having  a  very  confiderable  Chare  ^ 
in    our   public    funds.     But    though   the   whole 
debt  were  owing  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  couii-s 
try,  it  would  not  upon  that  account  be  lefs  per- 
nicious* 

Land  and  capital  ftock  are  the  two  original  - 
fources  of  all  revenue  both  private  and  public. 
Capital  ftock  pays  the  wages  of  produftive  la- 
bour, whether  employed  in  agriculture,  manu- 
factures, or  commerce.  The  managenient  of 
thofe  two  original  fources  of  revenue  belongs  to 
two  different  fets  of  people ;  the  proprietors  of 
land,  and  the  owners  or  employers  of  capital 
ftock. 

The  proprietor  of  land  is  interefted  for  the 
fake  of  his  own  revenue  to  keep  his  eftate  in  as 
good  condition  as  he  can,  by  building  and  re- 
pairing, his  tenants  houfes,  by  making  and  main- 
taining the  necefTary  drains  and  ^enclofures,  and 
all  thofe  other  expenfive  improrvements  which  it 
properly  belongs  to  the  landlord  to  make  and 
maintain.  But  by  different  land-taxec  ^the  re- 
venue 
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venue  of  the  landlord  nriay  be  fb  much  dimi- 
nUhed ;  and  by  different  duties  upon  the  neccf- 
faries  and  conveniences  of  life>  that  diminifhcd 
revenue  may  be  rendered  of  fo  little  real  value, 
that  he  may  find  himfelf  altogether  unable  to 
make  pr  maintain  thofe  expenfive  improvements* 
When  the  landlord,  however,  ceafes  to  do  his  part, 
it  is  altogether  impoffible  that  the  tenant  fhould 
Gontinue  to  do  his.  As  the'  difirefs  of  the  land- 
lord increaies,  the  agriculture  of  the  country  mufl 
neccflTarily  decline. 

When,  by  different  taxes  upon  the  neceiJaries 
and  conveniences  of  life,  the  owners  and  em- 
ployers of  capital  ftock  find,  that  whatever  re- 
venue they  derive  from  it,  will  not,  in  a  particular 
country,  purchafe  the  fame  quantity  of  thole  ne- 
ceflfaries  and  conveniences  which  an  equal  re- 
venue would  in  almoft  any  other,  they  will  be 
difpbfed  to  remove  to  fome  other.  And  when,  in 
order  to  raife  thofe  taxes,  all  or  the  greater  part 
of  merchants  and  manufafturers,  that  is,  all  or 
the  greater  part  of  the  employers  of  great  capi- 
tals, come  to  be  continually  expofed  to  the  mor- 
tifying and  vexatious  vifits  of  the  tax-gatherers, 
this  dilpoficion  to  remove  will  (bon  be  changed 
into  an  aftual  removal.  The  induftry  of .  the 
country  will  neceffarily  fall  with  the  removal  of 
the  capital  which  fupported  it,  and  the  ruin  of 
trade  and  manufadures  will  follow  the  declenfion 
of  agrictikure. 

To  transfer  from  the  owners  of  thofe  two  great 
fotrrces  of  revenue,  land  and  captal  ftock,  from 
th^  perfons  immediately  interefted  in  the  good 
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condition  of  every  particular  portion  of  land, 
and  in  the  good  management  of  every  particular 
portion  of  capital  ftock,  to  another  fct  of  perfons 
(the  creditors  of  the  public,  who  have  no  fuch 
particular  intcreft),  the  greater  part  of  the  reve- 
nue arifmg  from  cither,  muft,  in  the  long-run, 
occafion  both  the  negleft  of  land,  and  the  wafte 
or  removal  of  capital  ftock.  A  creditor  of  the 
public  has  no  doubt  a  general  interefl  in  the  pro-^ 
fperity  of  the  agriculture,  manufadures,  and  com^ 
merce  of  the  country;  and  confequently  in  the 
good  condition  of  its  lands,  and  in  the  good 
management  of  its  capital  ftock.  Should  there 
be  any  general  failure  or  declenfion  in  any  of 
thefe  things,  the  produce  of  the  different  taxes 
might .  no  longer  be  fufficient  to  pay  him  the  an« 
nuity  or  intereft  which  is  due  to  him.  But  a 
creditor  of  the  public,  confidered  merely  as  fuch, 
Jias  no  intereft  in  the  good  condition  of  any  par- 
ticular portion  of  landj  or  in  the  good  manage- 
ment of  any  particular  portion  of  capital  ftock. 
As  a  creditor  of  the  public  he  has  no  knowledge  of 
any  fuch  particular  portion.  He  has  no  infpeftion 
of  it.  He  can  have  no  care  about  it.  Its  ruin 
may  in  fome  cafes  be  unknown  to  him,  and  can- 
not direftly  affeft  him. 

The  praftice  of  funding  has  gradually  en- 
feebled every  ftate  which  has  adopted  it.  The 
Italian  republics  feem  to  haye  begun  it.  Genoa 
and  Venice,  the  only  two  remaining  which  can 
pretend  to  an  independent  cxiftence,  have  both 
been  enfeebled  by  it.  Spain  feems  to  have 
learned  the  pra&ice  from  the  Italian  republics, 

and 
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BOOK  and  (its  taxes  Jbeing  probably  lefs  judicioiis  thaft 
theirs)  it  has,  in  proportion  to  its  natural  ftfength> 
been  ftill  more  enfeebled.  The  debts  of  Spain 
are  of  very  old  ftanding.  It  was  deeply  in  debt 
before  the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century,  about  a 
hundred  years  before  En^and  owed  a  (hilling. 
France,  notwithftanding  all  its  natural  refburccs, 
languifhes  under  an  oppreffive  load  of  the  lame 
kind*  The  republic  of  the  United  Provinces  is 
as  much  enfeebled  by  its  debts  as  either  Genoa 
or  Venice-  Is  it  likely  that  in  Great  Britain  alone 
a  praftice,  which  has  brought  either  weaknefs  or 
defolation  into  every  other  country,  ftiould  prove 
altogether  innocent? 

The  fyftem  of  taxation  eftablilhed  in  thofe 
different  countries,  it  may  be  faid,  is  inferior  to 
that  of  England.  I  believe  it  is  fo.  But  it 
ought  CO  be  remembered,  that  when  the  wifeft 
government  has  cxhaufted  all  the  proper  fub- 
jefts  of  taxation,  it  muft,  in  cafes  of  urgent  ne- 
ceffity,  have  recourfe  to  improper  ones.  The 
wife  republic  of  Holland  has  upon  fome  occa- 
fions  been  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  taxes  as 
inconvenient  as  the  greater  part  of  thofe  of 
Spain*  Another  war  begun  before  any  confider- 
able  liberation  of  the  public  revenue  had  been 
brought  about,  and  growing  in  its  progrels  as 
expenfive  as  the  laft  war,  may,  from  irrefiftible 
neceffity,  render  the  BritiQi  fyfteni  of  taxation  as 
oppreffive  as  that  of  Holland,  or  even  as  that  of 
Spain.  To  the  honour  of  our  prefent  fyftem  of 
taxation,  indeed,  it  has  hitherto  given  lb  little 
cmbarraffment    to    induftry,    tha^    during    the 
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tourfe  even  of  the  moft  expenfive  wars,  the  fru-  0  h  a  i*. 
gality  and  good  conduft  of  individuals  feem  to  .  -1  _j 
have  been  able,  by  faving  and  accumulation,  to 
repair  all  the  breaches  which  the  wafte  and  ex- 
travagance of  government  had  made  in  the  ge- 
neral capital  of  the  fociety.  At  the  conclufion 
of  the  late  war^  the  moft  expenfive  that  Great 
Britain  ever  waged,  her  agriculture  was  as  flou- 
rifhing,  her  nianufafturers  as  numerous  and  as 
fully  employed,  and  her  commerce  as  cxtenfive, 
as  they  had  ever  been  before.  The  capital, 
therefore,  which  fupported '  all  thofe  different 
branches  of  induftry,  muft  have  been  equal  to 
what  it  had  ever  been  before.  Since  the  peace, 
agriculture  has  been  ftill  further  improved,  the 
rents  of  houfcs  have  rifen  in  every  town  and  vil- 
lage pf  the  country,  a  proof  of  the  iftcreafing 
wealth  and  revenue  of  the  people ;  and  the  an- 
nual amount  of  the  gKcater  part  of  the  old  taxes, 
of  the  principal  branches  of  the  excife  and  cuf- 
toms  in  particular,  has'  been  continually  increaf- 
ing,  an  equally  clear  proof  of  an  increafing 
confumption,  and  confequently  of  an  increafing 
produce,  which  could  alone  fupport  that  con- 
fumption. Great  Britain  feems  to  fupport  with 
eafe,  a  burden  which,  half  a  century  ago,  IK)- 
body  believed  her  capable  of  fupporting.  Let 
us  not,  however,  upon  this  account  raftily^  con- 
clude that  fhe  is  capable  of  fupporting  any  bur- 
den; nor  even  be  too  confident  that  fhe  could 
fupport,  without  great  diftrefs,  a  burden  a  little 
greater  than  what  has  already  been  laid  upon 
her. 
Vol.  III.  Ff  When 
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BOOK  When  national  debts  have  once  been  accu- 
mulated to  .a  certain  degree,  there  is  fcarce,  I 
believe,  a  fmgle  inftance  of  their  having  been 
fairly  and  completely  paid.  The  liberation  of 
the  public  revenue,  if  it  has  ever  been  brought 
about  at  all,  has  always  been  brought  about  by  a 
bankruptcy ;  fometimes  by  an  avowed  one,  but 
always  by  a  real  one,  though  frequently  by  a 
pretended  payment. 

The  raifing  of  the  denomination  of  the  coin 
has  been  the  mofl  ufual  expedient  by  which  a 
real  public  bankruptcy  has  been  difguifed  un- 
der the  appearance  of  a  pretended  payment.  If 
a  fixpence,  for  example,  fhould  either  by  a£t  of 
parliament  or  royal  proclamation  be  railed  to 
the  denomination  of  a  (hilling,  and  twenty  fix- 
pences  to  that  of  a  pound  flerling;  the  peribn 
who  under  the  old  denomination  had  borrowed 
twenty  ihillings,  or  near  four  ounces  of  Silver, 
would,  under  the  new,  pay  with  twenty  fix- 
f>enccs,  or  with  fomething  lefs  than  two  ounces. 
A  national  debt  of  about  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  millions,  nearly  the  capital  of  the  funded 
and  unfunded  debt  of  Great  Britain,  might  in 
this  manner  be  paid  with  about  fixty-four  mil- 
lions of  our  prefent  money.  It  would  indeed 
be  a  pretended  payment  only,  and  the  creditors 
of  the  public  would  really  be  defrauded  of  ten 
Ihilliilgs  in  the  pound  of  what  was  due  to  them. 
The  Calamity  too  would  extend  much  further 
than  to  the  creditors  of  the  public,  and  thofc  of 
every  private  perfon  ,  would  fuffer  a  proportion- 
able lofs3  and  this  without  any  advantage,   but 
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in  moft  cafes  with  a  great  additional  Idfs,  to  the  chap. 
creditors  of  the  public.  If  the  creditors  of  the  ^^J^ 
public  indeed  were  generally  much  in  debt  to 
other  people,  they  might  in  Ibme  meafure  com- 
perifate  their  lofs  by  paying  their  creditors  in  the 
ftme  coin  in  which  the  public  had  paid  them. 
But  in  moft  countries  the  creditors  of  the  pub- 
lic are,  the  greater  part  of  them,  wealthy  peo- 
ple, who  ftand  more  in  the  relation  of  credi- 
tors than  in  that  of  debtors  towards  the  reft  of 
their  fellow-citizens.  A  pretended  payment  of 
this  kind,  therefore,  inftead  of  alleviating,  ag- 
gravates in  moft  cafes  the  lofs  of  the  creditors  of 
the  public;  and  without  any  advantage  to  the 
public,  extends  the  calamity  to  a  great  number 
of  other  innocent  people.  It  occalions  a  gene- 
ral and  moft  pernicious  fubverfion  of  the  for- 
tunes of  private  people ;  enriching  in  moft  cafes 
the  idle  and  profufe  debtor  at  the  expence  of  the 
induftrious  arid  frugal  creditor,  and  tranfporting 
a  great  part  of  the  national  capital  from  the 
hands  which  were  likely  to  iacreafe  and  improve 
it,  to  thofe  which  are  likely  to  diffipate  and  de- 
ftroy  it.  When  it  becomes  neceflary  for  a  ftat^ 
to  declare  itfelf  bankrupt,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
when  it.  becomes  neceflary  for  an  individual  to 
do  fo,  a  fair,  open,  and  avowed  bankruptcy  is 
always  the  meafure  which  is  both  leaft  difho- 
nourable  to  the  debtor,  and  leaft  hurtful  to  the 
creditor.  The  honour  of  i  ftate  is  furely  very 
poorly  provided  for,  when,  in  order  to  cover  the 
difgrace  of  a  real  bankruptcy,  it  has  recourfe  to 
a  juggling  trick    of   this   kind,    fo    cafily   feen 
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BOOK  through,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  extremely  per- 
nicious. 

Almost  all  ftates,  however,  ancient  as  well 
as  modern,  when,  reduced  to  t;his  neceflity,  have, 
upon  fomc  occafioBs,  played  this  very  juggling 
trick.  The  Romans,  at  the  end  of  the  firft 
Punic  war,,  reduced  the  As,  the  coin  or  deno- 
mination by  which  they  computed  the  valae 
of  all  their,  other  coins,  from  containing  twelve 
punces  of  copper  to  contain  only  two  ounces : 
that  is,  they  raifed  two  ounces  of  copper  to  a 
denomination  which  had  always  before  exprefled 
the  value  of  twelve  ounces.  The  republic  was, 
in  this  manner,  enabled  to  pay  the  great  debts 
which  it  had  contradled  with  the  fixth  part  of 
what  it  really  owed.  So  fudden  and  fo  great  a 
bankruptcy,  we  (hould  in  the  prefent  times  be 
apt  to  imagine,  muft  have  occafioned  a  very 
violent  popular  clamour.  It  does  not  appear  to 
have  occafioned  any.  The  law  which  enafted  it 
was,  like  all  other  laws  relating  to  the  coin,  in- 
troduced and  carried  through  the  aflembly  of 
the  people  by  a  tribune,  and  was  probably  a  very^ 
popular  law.  In  Rome,  as  in  all  the  other  an- 
cient republics,  the  poor  people  were  cbnftant- 
ly  in  debt  to  the  rich  and  the  great,  who,  in 
order  to  fecure  their  votes  at  the  annual. (elec- 
tions, ufed  to  lend  them  money  at  exorbitant  in- 
tereft,  which,  being  never  paid,  foon  accumu- 
lated into  a  fum  too  great  either  for  the  debtor 
to  pay,  or  for  any  body  elfe  to  pay  for  him.  The 
debtor,  for  fear  of  a  very  fevere  execution,  was 
obliged,    without   any   further  gratuity,  to  vote 

for 
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for  the  candidate  whom  the  creditor  recom-  chap. 
mended.  In  Ipite  of  all  the  laws  againft  bribery 
and  corruption,  the  bounty  of  the  candidates, 
together  with  the  occafional  diftributions  of  corn, 
which  were  ordered  by  the  fenate,  were  the  prin- 
cipal funds  from  which,  during  the  latter  times 
of  the  Roman  republic,  the  poorer  citizens  de- 
rived their  fubfiftence.  To  deliver  themfelves 
from  this  fujbjedibn  to  their  creditors,  the  poorer 
citizens  were  continually  calling  out  either  for 
an  entire  abolition  of  debts,  or  for  what  they 
called  New  Tables ;  that  is,  for  a  law  which 
fliould  entitle  them  to  a  complete  acquittance, 
upon  paying  only  a  certain  proportion  of  their 
accumulated  debts.  The  law  which  reduced 
the  coin  of  all  denominations  to  a  fixth  part  of 
its  former  value,  as  it  enabled  them  to  pay  their 
debts  with  a  fixth  part  of  what  they  really  owed, 
was  equivalent  to  the  mod  advantageous  fiew 
tables.  In  order  to  fatisfy  the  people,  the  rich 
and  the  great  were,  upon  fcveral  different  occa- 
fions,  obliged  to  confent  to  laws  both  for  abo- 
lifhing  debts,  and  for  introducing  new  fables ; 
and  they  probably  were  induced  to  confent  to 
this  law,  partly  for  the  fame  reafbn,  and  part- 
ly that,  by  liberating  the  public  revenue,  they 
might  reftore  vigour  to  that  government  of 
which  they  themfelves  had  the  principal  direc- 
tion. An  operation  of  this  kind  would  at  once 
reduce  a  debt  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
millions  to  twenty-one  millions  three  hundred 
and  thirty-three  thoufand  three  hundred  and 
thirty-three  pounds  .  fix  fhillings  and  eight- 
F  f  3  pence. 
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pence.  In  the  courfe  of  the  fccond  Punic  war 
the  As  was  ftill  further  reduced,  firft,  from  two 
ounces  of  copper  to  one  ounce  i  and  afterwards 
from  one  ounce  to  half  an  ounce  i  that  is,  to  the 
twenty-fourth  part  of  its  original.value.  By  com- 
bining the  three  Roman  operations  into  one>  a 
debt  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight  millions  of 
our  prefent  money,  might  in  this  manner  be  re- 
duced all  at  once  to  a  debt  of  five  millions  three 
hundred  and  thirty-three  thoufand  three  hundred 
and  thirty-three  pounds  fuc  Ihillings  and  eight- 
pence.  Even  the  enormous  debt  of  Great  Britain 
migt  in  this  manner  foon  be  paid. 

Bv  means  of  fuch  expedients  the  coin  of^  I 
believe,  all  nations  has  been  gradually  reduced 
more  and  more  below  its  original  value,  and  the 
lame  nominal  fum  has  been  gradually  broujght  to 
contain  a  fhialler  and  a  fmaller  quantity  of  filver. 

Nations  have  fometimes,  for  the  fanie  pur- 
pofe,  adulterated  the  ftandard  of  their,  coinj 
that  is,  have  mixed  a  greater  quantity  of  alloy  in 
it.  If  in  the  pound  weight  of  our  filver  coin, 
for  example,  inftead  of  eighteen  penny-wei^t, 
according  to  the  prefent  fl:andard,  there  was 
mixed  eight  ounces  of  alloy ;  a  pound  fterling, 
or  twenty  fhillings  of  fuch  coin,  would  be  worth 
Utde .  more  than  fix  ftiillings  and  eight-pence  of 
our  prefent  money.  The  quantity  of  filver  con- 
tained in  fix  fliillings  and  eight-pence  of  our 
prefent  money,  would  thus  be  raifed  very  nearly 
to  the  denonUnation  of  a  pound  fterling.  The 
adulteration  of  the  ftandard  has  exadly  the  fame 
efFed  with  what  the  French  call  an  augmentation, 

or 
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or   a  diredt  raifing  of  the  denomination  of  the  c  h^a  p^ 
coin. 

An  augmentation,   or  a  direft  raifing  of  the 
denomination  of  the  coin,   always  is,   and  from 
its  nature  muft  be,  an  open  and  avowed  opera- 
tion.    By  means  of  it  pieces  of  a  fmaller  weight 
and  bulk  are  called  t)y  the  fame  name  whicli  had 
before  been  given  to  pieces  of  a  greater  weight 
and  bulk.     The  adulteration  of  the  ftandard^  on 
the    contrary,    has    generally    been   a   concealed 
operation.     By  means   of  it   pieces  were   iffued 
from  the  mint  of  the  fame  denominations,  and, 
as  nearly  as  could  be  contrived,    of   the   fame 
weight,  bulk,  and  appearance,  with  pieces  which 
had  been  current  before  of  much  greater  value. 
When  king  John  of  France  *,  in  order  to  pay  his  ^ 
debts,    adulterated   his  coin,    all   the   officers   of 
his  mint  were  fworn  to  fecrccy.     Both  operations 
are  unjuft.     But  a  fimple  augmentation  is  an  in- 
juftice  of  open  violence  j  whereas  an  adulteration 
is  an  injuftice  of  treacherous,  fraud.     This  latter 
operation,  therefore,  as  foon  as  it  has  been  dif- 
covered,    and  it  could  never  be  concealed  very 
long,  has  always  excited  much  greater  indigna- 
tion than  the  former.     The  coin  after  any  con- 
fiderable    augmentation    has   very   feldom   been 
brought  back  to  its  former  weight  j  but  after  the 
greateft  adulterations  it  has  almoft  always  been 
brought  back  to  its  former  finenefs.     It  has  fcarce 
ever  happened  that  the  fury  and  indignation  of  the 
people  could  othcrwife  be  appeafed. 

*  See  Du  Cangc  Gloflary,  voccMoneta;  the  Bcnediaine 
edition. 
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BOOK  In  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VUL  and  in 
I  J  — ^  the  beginning  of  that  of  Edward  VI  •  the  Englifli 
coin  was  not  only  raifed  in  its  denomination^  but 
adulterated  in  its  ft'andard.  The  like  frauds 
were  pradifed  in  Scotland  during  the  minority 
of  James  VI.  They  have  occafionally  been  prac- 
tifed  in  moft  other  countries. 

That  the  public  revende  of  Great  Britain  can 
never  be  completely  liberated^  or  even  that 
any  confiderable  progrefs  can  ever  be  made  to- 
wards that  liberation^  while  the  furplus  of  that 
revenue,  or  what  is  over  and  above  defraying 
the  annual  expence  of  the  peace  eftablifhment,  is 
fo  very  fniall,  it  feems  altogether  in  vain  to  ex- 
peft.  That  liberation,  it  is  evidenr,  can  never 
be  brought  about  without  either  fome  very  con- 
fiderable augmentation  of  the  public  revenue, 
or  fome  equally  confiderable  rcduftion  of  the 
public  expence. 

A  MORE  equal  land  tax,  a  rhore  equal  tax  upon 
the  rent  of  houfes,  and  fuch  alterations  in  the  pre- 
fent  fyftem  of  cuftoms  and  excife  as  thofe  which 
have  been  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  chapter, 
might,  perhaps,  without  increafing  the  burden  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  people,  but  only  diftribut- 
•  ing  the  weight  of  it  more  equally  upon  the  whole, 
produce  a  confiderable  augmentation  of  revenue. 
The  moft  fanguine  projeftor,  however,  could 
fcarce  flatter  himfelf  that  any  augmentation  of 
this  kind  would  be  fuch  as  could  give  any  rea- 
fonable  hopes,  either  of  liberating  the  public  re- 
venue altogether,  or  even  of  making  fuch  pro- 
grefs towards  that  liberation  in  time  of  peace,  as 

cither 
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cither  to  prevent  or   to  compenfate  the  Further^  "1^  *** 
accumulation    of  the  .public    debt  in  the   next 
wan 

By  extending  the  Britifli  fyftem  of  taxation  to 
all  the  different  provinces  of  the  empire  inhabited 
by  people  of  either  Britifli  or  European  extrac- 
tion, a  much  greater  augmentation  of  revenue 
might  be  expefted.  This,  however,  could  fcarce, 
perhaps,  be  done,  confiftcntly  with  the  principles 
of  the  Britifli  conftitution,  without  admitting  into 
the  Britifli  parliament,  or  if  you  will  into  the 
ftatcs-general  of  the  Britifli  empire,  a  fair  and 
^^ual  reprefentation  of  all  thofe  different  pro- 
vinces, that  of  each  province  bearing  the  fame 
proportion  tp  the  produce  of  its  taxes,  as  the 
reprefentation  of  Great  Britain  might  bear  to  the 
produce  of  the  taxes  levied  upon  Great  Britain. 
The  private  intereft:  of  many  powerful  indivi- 
duals, the  confirmed  prejudices  of  great  bodies 
of  people  fcem,  indeed,  dt  prefent,  to  oppofe 
to  fo  great  a  change  fuch  obftacles  as  it  may  be  ' 
very  difficult,  perhaps  altogether  impofTible,  to 
furmount.  Without,  however,  pretending  to 
determine  whether  fuch  a  uhion  be  practicable  or 
imprafticable,  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  impro- 
per, in  a  fpeculative  work  of  this  kind,  to  con- 
fider  how  far  the  Britifli  fyftem  of  taxation  might 
be  applicable  to  all  the  different  provinces  of  the 
empire;  what  revenue  might  be  expefted  from 
it  if  fo  applied,  and  in  what  manner  a  general 
union  of  this  kind  might  be  likely  to  affed  the 
happinefs  and  profperity  of  the  different  provinces 
comprehended  within  it.     Such  a  Ipeculation  can 

at 
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BOOK  empire  would  thus  afFord  within  itfelf  an  im- 
menfc  internal  market  for  every  part  of  the  pro- 
duce of  all  its  different  provinces.  So  great  an 
cxtinfion  of  market  would  fbon  compenfate  both 
to  Ireland  and  the  plantations,  all  that  they  could 
fufFer  from  the  increafe  of  the  duties  of  cuftoms. 

The  excife  is  the  only  part  of  the  Britifli 
fyftem  of  taxation,  which  would  require  to  be 
varied  in  any  refpeft  according  as  it  was  applied 
to  the  different  provinces  of  the  empire.  It 
might  be  applied  to  Ireland  without  any  varia- 
tion ;  the  produce  and  confumption  of  that  king- 
dom being  exaftly  of  the  fame  nature  with  thofe 
of  Great  Britain.  In  its  application  to  America 
and  the  Weft  Indies,  of  which  the  produce  and 
confumption  are  fo  very  different  from  thofe  of 
Great  Britain,  fome  modification  might  be  ne- 
ceffary,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  its  application 
to  the  cyder  and  beer  counties  of  England. 

A  FERMENTED  Hquor,  for  example,  which  is 
called  beer,  but  which,  as  it  is  made  of  melafles, 
bears  very  little  refemblance  to  our  beer,  makes 
a  confiderable  part  of  the  common  drink  of  the 
people  in  America.  This  liquor,  as  it  can  be 
kept  only  for  a  few  days,  cannot,  like  our  beer, 
be  prepared  and  ftored  up  for  fale  in  great  brew- 
cries;  but  every  private  family  mufl  brew  it 
for  their  own  ufc,  in  the  fame  manner  as  they 
cook  their  viftuals.  But  to  fubjeft  every  private 
family  to  the  odious  vifits  and  examination  of 
the  tax-gatherers,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  fuh- 
jc6t  the  keepers  of  alehoufes  and  the  brewers  for 
public    fale,    would     be    altogether    inconfiftent  ' 

with 
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>Rrith  liberty.     If  for  the  fake  of  equality  it  tSraS  <5  »  a  p, 
thought  neccflary  to  lay  a  tax  upon  this  liquor,  w-yl^ 
it  might   be   taxed    by    taxing   the   material   of 
which  it  is  made,  either  at  the  place  of  manu- 
fafture,  or,  if  the  circumftances  of  the  trade  ren- 
dered fuch  an  excife  improper,  by  laying  a  duty 
upon  its  importation  into  the  colony  in  which'  it 
was  to  ho  confumed.      Befides  the  duty  of  one 
penny  a  gallon  impofed  by  the  Britifh  parliament 
upon  the  importation  of  melafles  into  America  j 
there  is  a  provincial  tax  of  this  kind  upon  their 
importation  into  Maffachufets  Bay,  in  fliips  be- 
longing to  any  other  colony,  of  eight  pence  the 
hoglhead  5    and  another  upon  their  importation, 
from  the  northern  colonies,  into  South  Carolina, 
of  five-pence  the  gallon.     Or  if  neither  of  thefe 
methods    was    found    convenient,    each    family 
might  compound  for  its  confumption  of  this  li- 
quor, either  according  to  the  number  of  perfons 
of  which  it  confifted,  in  the  fame  manner  as  pri- 
vate families  compound  for  the  malt-tax  in  Eng- 
land;   or .  according    to    the  different  ages  and 
fexes  of  thofe  perfons,   in   the  fame  manner  as 
feveral  different  taxes  are  levied  in  Holland ;  or 
nearly  as  Sir  Matthew  Decker  propofes  that  all 
taxes    upon    confumable  commodities  fhould  be 
levied  in  England.     This  mode  of  taxation,  it  has 
already  been  obferved,  when  applied  to  objefbs  of 
a  fpecdy  confumption,  is  not  a  very  convenient 
one.     It  might  be  adopted,    however,    in  cafes 
where  no  better  could  be  done. 

Sugar,    rum,    and   tobacco,  are   commodities 
which  are  no  where  neceflaries  of  life,  which  are 

become 
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BOOK  becorhe  dbjefts  of  almoft  univerfal  confumptioit^ 
^,^.,.,^^^  and  which  ar-e   therefore  extremely  proper   Ibb- 
jefts  of  taxation.     If  a  union  with  the  colonies 
were  to  take  place,  thofe  commodities  might  be 
taxed  either  before  they  go  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  manufa£turer  or  grower ;  or  if  this  mode  of 
taxation  did  not  fuit  the  circumftanccs  of  thofe 
J)er{bns,  /  they  might  be  depofited  in  public  ware* 
houfes  both  at  the  place  of  manufafture,  and  at 
all  the  different  ports  of   the  empire  to   which 
they  might  afterwards  be  tranfported,  to  remain 
there,  under  the  joint  cuftody  of  the  owner  aiid 
the  revenue  officer,  till  fuch  time  as  they  fliould 
be  delivered  out  either  to  the  confumer,  to  the 
merchant  retailer  for  home*confumption,  or  to 
the   merchant  exporter,  the   tax  not  to    be  ad- 
vanced till  fuch  delivery.     When  delivered  out 
for  exportation,   to  go  ■  duty  free ;   upon    proper 
fecurity  being  given  that  they  ihould  really  be 
exported  out  of  the  empire.     Thefe  are  perhaps 
the  principal  commodities  with  regard  to  which 
a  union  with   the  colonies   might   require    fome 
confiderable  change  in  the  prefent  fyfbem  of  Bri- 
tifh  taxation. 

What  might  be  the  anriount  of  the  revenue 
which  this  fyftem  of  taxation  extended  to  all^  the 
different  provinces  of  the  empire  might  produce, 
it  mutt,  no  doubt,  be  altogether  impoflible  to 
afcertain  with  tolerable  exaftnefs.  By  means  of 
this  fyftem  there  is  annually  levied  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, upon  lefs  than  eight  millions  of  people, 
more  than  ten  millions  of  revenue.  Ireland 
contains  moic  than  two  millions  of  people,  and 

according 
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according  to  the  accounts  laid  before  the  cOngrefs,  chap* 
the  twelve  affociated  provinces  of  Annerica  con-  / 

tain  more  than  three.  Thofe  accounts,  how- 
ever, may.  have  been  exaggerated,  in  order,  per- 
haps, either  to  encourage  their  own  people,  or 
to  intimidate  thofe  of  this  country,  and  we  fhall 
fuppofe  therefore  that  our  North  American  and 
Weft  Indian  colonies  taken  together  contain  no 
more  than  -  three  millions ;  or  that  the  whole 
Britifh  empire,  in  Europe  and  America,  contains 
no  more  than  thirteen  millions  of  inhabitants. 
If  upon  lefs  than  eight  millions  of  inhabitants 
this  fyftem  of  taxation  raifes  a  revenue  of  more 
than  ten  millions  fterling;  it  ought  upon  thir- 
teen millions  of  inhabitants  to  raife  a  revenue  of 
more  than  fixteen  millions  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  pounds  fterling.  From  this  revenue, 
fuppofing  that  this  fyftem  could  produce  it,  muft 
be  dedufted,  the  revenue  ufually  raifed  in  Ire-  ' 
land  and  the  plantations  for  defraying  the  ex- 
pence  of  their  refpeftive  civil  governments.  The 
expence  of  the  civil  and  military  eftablilhment 
of  Ireland,  together  with  the  intereft  of  the 
public  debt,  amounts,  at  a  medium  of  the 
two  years  which  ended  March  1775,  to  fome- 
thing  lefs  than  fcven  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
fand pounds  a  year.  By  a  vgry  exaft  account  of 
the  revenue  of  the  principal  colonies  of  Ame- 
rica and  the  Weft  Indies,  it  amounted,  before 
the  commencement  6f  the  prefent  difturbances, 
to  a  hundred  and  forty- one  thoufand  eight 
hundred  pounds.  In  this  account,  however, 
the  revenue  of   Maryland,    of  North   Carolina, 

and 
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»  o  o  K  and  of  all  our  late  acquifitions  both  upon .  tfi6 
continent  and  in  the  iflands,  is  onrritted,  ivhich 
may  perfiaps  rr'iake  a  difference  of  thirtjr  ot 
forty  thoufand  pounds.  For  the  fake  of  evert 
numbers  therefore,  let  us  fuppofe  that  the  re- 
▼enujf'  neceflary  for  fupporting  the  civil  go- 
verriment  of  Ireland  and  the  plantations,  may 
amount  to  a  million.  There  would  remain  con- 
lequently  a  revenue  of  fifteen  millions  two  hun-^ 
dred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds,  to  be  applied 
towards  defraying  the  general  expence  of  the 
empire,  and  towards  paying  the  public  debt» 
But  if  from  the  prefent  revenue  of  Great  Britain 
a  million  could  in  peaceable  times  be  (pared  to- 
wards the  payment  of  that  debt,  fix  millions  two 
huiidred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds  could  very 
well  be  fpared  from  this  improved  revenue. 
This  great  finking  fund  too  might  be  augmented 
every  year  by  the  intereft  of  the  debt  which  had 
been  difcharged  the  year  before,  and  might  in 
this  manner  increafe  fo  very  rapidly,  as  to  be 
fufficient  in  a  few  years  to  difcharge  the  whole 
debt,  and  thus  to  reftore  completely  the  at  pre- 
fent debilitated  and  languilhing  vigour  of  the 
empire.  In  the  mean  time  the  people  might  be 
relieved  from  fome  of  the  mofl:  burdenfome  taxes  j 
from  thofe  which  are  impofrd  either  upon  the 
neceffaries  of  life,  or  upon  the  materials  of  ma- 
nufadture.  The  labouring  poor  would  thus  be 
enabled  to  live  better,  to  work  cheaper,  and  to 
fend  theit  goods  cheaper  to  market.  The  cheap- 
nefs  of  their  goods  would  increafe  the  demand 
for  them,    and    confequently  for   the  labour  of 

thofo 
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tiiofe  who  produced  them.  This  increafe  in  the  c  ha  p. 
demand  for  labour,  would  both  increafe  the 
numbers  and  improve  the  circumftarices  of  the 
labouring  poor.  Their  confumption  would  in- 
creafe, and  together  with  it  the  revenue  arifing 
from  all  thofe  articles  of  their  confumption  upon 
which  the  taxes  might  be  allowed  to  remain. 

The  revenue  arifing  from  this  fyftem  of  tax- 
ation, however,  might  not  immediately  increafe 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  people  who  were 
fubjeded  to  it.  Great  indulgence  would  for 
fome^  time  be  due  to  thofe  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire which  were  thus  fubjeited  to  burthens  to 
which  they  had  not  before  been  accuftomed,  and 
even  when  the  fame  taxes  came  to  be  levied 
every  where  as  exaftly  as  poflible,  they  would 
not  every  where  produce  a  revenue  proportioned 
to  the  numbers  of  the  people.  In  a  poor  country 
the  confumption  of  the  principal  commodities 
fubjeft  to  the  duties  of  cuftoms  and  excife  is  very 
fmall  J  and  in  a  thinly  inhabited  country  the  op- 
portunities of  fmuggling  are  very  great.  The 
confumption  of  malt  liquors  among  the  inferior 
ranks  of  people  in  Scotland  is  very  fmall,  and 
the  excife  upon  malt,  beer,  and  ale,  produces 
lefs  there  than  in  England,  in  proportion  to  the 
numbers  of  the  people  and  the  rate  of  the  duties, 
which  upon  malt  is  different  on  account  of  a  fup- 
pofed  difference  of  quality.  In  thefe  particular 
branches  of  the  excife,  there  is  not,  I  apprehend, 
much  more  fmuggling  in  the  one  country  thzn 
in  the  other.  The  duties  upon  the  diftillery, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  duties  q(  cuftoms,  in 

Vol.  III.  G  g  pro- 
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w  a  o  K  pFdpOTtion  to  the  riumbcrs  of  peoptcf  in  the  rc- 
fpeftive  GoiJntr5e&,  prod^jcc  lefs  in  Scotland  dian 
in  Engknd,  not  only  ort  accownc  of  the  fowBer 
confarhption*  of  the  tiKcA  Gommodities^  bxft  d 
the  nnfoch  greater  fecility  of  ftmjgglilig;  In  Irc- 
landi  the  inferior  ranks  of  peopkf  are  ftiil  poorer 
than  in  Scotland,  awd  mari/  parts  of  the  coun- 
try are  ahnoft  as*  thinly  inhabited.  In  Ireland, 
dierefore,  the  eonftnaiption  of  the  taxed  com- 
modities might,  in  proportion  to  the  nunnber  of 
the  peofple,  be  ftiil  lefs  than*  in  Scbriartd,  aaid  the 
faciHty  of  fmfu^ling  nrcfarly  the  falme.  In  Ame- 
rica and  the  Weft  Indies  the  white  ptfof>!d'  even 
of  the  kweft  rank  are  k^  riiQch  better  circm- 
ftances  than  thofe  of  the  fanrie  >ank  in  Engkfid, 
aind  their  confurhption  of  all  the  Itixuries  in  which 
they  ufuallfy  indulge  themfeltes  is  prol^bly  nauch 
greater.  The  blacks,  indeedy  who  rwake  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  both  of  the 
foutherri  colonies  upoTi  the  contineht  afrid  6f  the 
Weft  India  iflands,  as  they  are  in  a  ftaitc  of  fla- 
very,  arc,  no  doobty  in  a  worfe  condkiofa  than 
the  poorcft  people  either  ii^  Scotland  or  Irclwid, 
We  muft  noty  however,  upon '  that  account, 
ilmagine  that  they  are  worfe  fed,  or  that  their 
Gonfumption  of 'art  roles  which  fti%ht  he  fijbjeftd 
tp  moderate  duties,  is  fefs  than  that  eten  of  the 
lower  ranks  of  pec^te  in  England*  In  cirder 
that  they  may  work  well,  it  is  the  rmcreft  of  their 
niaftet  that  diey  Ihould  be  fed  well  ai*i  ke]pt  in 
good  hearty  in  the  farfae  manner  as  it  is  hisf  i»^ 
t^rcftl  that  his  woThing  cadile .  fliOuld  be  fo.  The 
blacks  accordiDgly  have  alrhx)ft  every  where  their 

allowaace 
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allowartce  Cff  rum  dnd  oi"  melaffes  or  Iprtice  beer, 
in  the   fafni*  miriher  as  the  white  ferv^nts^  and 
this  dldwante  t^^ould  not  probably  be  withdrawit, 
though  thbfe  articles  fhould  be  fubjedted  to  rtia- 
derate  duties.     The    confumption   of  the    ta^ed 
commodities,    therefore,    in    proportion    to    th6 
hiimbct    of  inhabitants,    Would    probably   be   aS 
great  in  AtDerica  arid  the  Weft  Indies  as  'in  any 
part  of  the    Britilb   empire.     The  opportunities 
of  fmuggling,  Indeed,  would  be  hiilch  greater  5 
America,    in    proportion    to    the  extent  of  the 
country,  being  muth  more  thinly  inhabited  than 
either    Scotland    ot    Ireland.      If  the   revenue/ 
however,  which   is  at  prefent  raifed  by  the  dif- 
ferent duties  Upon  malt  and  malt  liquors.  Were  t6 
be  levied  by  a  fingle  duty  upon  malt,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  fmliggling  in  the  moft  iftiportant  branch 
of  the  excife    would    be    almoft    entirely  taken 
away :    and  if  the  duties  of  cuftoms,   inftead  of 
being  impofed^pon  almoft  all  the  different  iarticles 
of  importation.  Were  confined  to  a  few  of  the  moft 
general  life  and  confumption,  and  if  the  levying 
of  thofe  duties  were  fubjedled  to  the  excife  laws^ 
the    opportunity   of  fmuggling,   though    not   fd 
entirely  takerl  aWay,  would  be  very  much  dimi- 
iiilhed*     In  confequence  of  thofe  two,  apparently, 
very   Ample    and  eafy   alterations,    the  duties  of 
cUftoms   and  excife   might   probably   produce  a 
revenue  as  great  in  proportion  to  the  confump- 
tion of  the  mOft    thinly  inhabited  province,    as 
they  do  at  prefent  in  proportion  to  that  6£  the 
itioft  populorqs. 

G  g  1  Thc 
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The  Americans,  it  has  been  faid  indeed,  have 
no  gold  or  filver  money ;  the  interior  commerce 
of  the  country  being  carried  on  by  a  paper  cur- 
rency, and  fhe  gold  and  filver  which  occafionally 
come  among  them  being  all  fent  to  Great  Bri- 
tain in  return  for  the  commodities  which  they 
receive  from  us.  But  without  gold  and  filver, 
it  is  added,  there  is  no  poflibility  of  paying  taxes. 
We  already  get  all  the  gold  and  filver  which  they 
have.  How  is  it  poflible  to  draw  from  them 
what  they  have  not  ? 

The  prefent  fcarcity  of  gold  and  filver  money 
in  America  is  not  the  effeft  of  the  poverty  of 
that  country,  or  of  the  inability  of  the  people 
there  to  purchafe  thofe  metals.  In  a  country 
where  the  wages  of  labour  are  {6  much  higher, 
and  the  price  of  provifions  fo  much  lower  than 
in  England,  the  greater  part  of  the  people  muft 
furely  have  wherewithal  to  purchafe  a  greater 
quantity,  if  it  were  either  neceflary  or  convenient 
for  them  to  do  fo.  The  fcarcity  of  thofe  metals 
therefore,  muft  be  the  efFed  of  choice,  and  not  of 
fteceflity. 

It  is  for  tranfafting  either  domeftic  or  foreign 
bufinefs,  that  gold  and  filver  money  is  either  ne- 
.  ceflary  or  convenient. 

The  domeftic  bufinefs  of  every  country,  it 
has  been  fhewn  in  the  fecond  book  of  this  In- 
quiry, may,  at  leaft  in  peaceable  times,  be  tranf- 
a6led  by  means  of  a  paper  currency,  with 
nearly  the  fame  degree  of  conveniency  as  by 
gold  and  filver  money.  It  is  convenient  for 
the  Americans,  who   could  always  erpploy  with 

profit 
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profit  in  the  improvement  of  their  lands  a  greater  chap. 
flock  than  they  can  eafily  get,  to  fave  as  much 
as  poffible  the  expence  of  fo  coftly  an  inftrument 
of  commerce  as  gold  and  filver,  and  rather  to 
employ  that  part  of  their  fiirplus  produce  which 
would  be  neceflary  for  purchafing  thofe  metals, 
in  purchafing  the  inllrumcnts  of  frade,  the  ma- 
terials of  clothing,  feveral  parts  pf  houfehold 
furniture,  and  the  iron  work  neceflary  for  build- 
ing and  extending  their  fettlements  and  planta- 
tions ;  in  purchafing,  not  dead  ftock,  but  adiye 
and  productive  ftock.  The  colopy  governments 
find  it  for  their  interefttp  fupply  the  people 
with  fuch  a  quantity  of  paper-money  as  is  fully 
fufficient  and  generally  more  than  fufficient  for 
tranfafting  their  flomeftic  bufinefs.  Some  of 
thofe  governments,  that  of  Pennfylvania  par- 
ticularly, derive  a  revenue  from  lending  this 
paperrmoney  to  their  fubjefts  at  an  intereft  of 
fo  much  per  cent.  Others,  like  that  of  Mafla- 
chufett's  Bay,  advance  upon  extraordinary  emer- 
gencies a  paper-money  of  this  kind  for  defi-aying 
the  public  expence,  and  afterwards,  when  it 
fuits  the  conveniency  of  the  colony,  redeem  it 
at  the  depreciated  value  to  which  it  gradually 
falls.  In  1747  *  that  colony  paid  in  this  man- 
ner the  greater  part  of  its  public  debts,  with 
the  tenth  part  of  the  money  for  which  its  bills 
had  been  granted.  It  fuits  the  conveniency  of 
the  planters  to  fave  the  expence  of  employing 
gold  and  filver  money  in  their  domcftic   tranf- 

*  See  Hutchinfon's  Hill,  of  Maflichufett's  Bsiy,  Vol.  II. 
page  436,  Sc  feq. 

G  g  3  aftions  ^ 
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B  o  0  ^  ^ftions;  ^nd  it  fuits  the  conycniency  of  the 
colony  governments  to  lupply  them  with  a  me-: 
"cjium^j  which,  though  attended  with  feme  very 
^onfiderable  difadvanrages,  enables  th(£m  to  fave 
that  cxpencre-  The  redundancy  of  paper-inoney 
neceflarily  baniflies  gold  and  filver  from  the  do- 
meftic  tranfaftions  of  the  colonies,  for  the  fame 
reafon  that  it  has  banifhed  thofe  m^t^ls  fropn  the 
greater  part  of  the  domeftic  tranfaftions  in 
Scotland  J  and  in  both  countries  it  is  not  the  po- 
verty, but  the  enterprifmg  and  projeftjng  Ipirit  of 
the  people,  dieir  define  of  employing  all  the  flock 
which  they  can  get  as  aftive  and  prpdviftive 
ftock,  which  h^^s  occafioned  this  rediinpl^py  of 
pgper-iponey. 

In  the  exterior  commerce  vvhich  the  different 
colonies  carry  on  wjth  Great;  Britain,  gold  and 
filvpr  are  more  or  lefs  employed,  fxaftly  in  pro- 
portion as  tli^y  ^re  more  or  lefs  neceffary.  Where 
thofe  metals  are  not  neceffary,  they  feldom  ap- 
pear. .  Where  they  are  neceffary,  they  ^rf  gene- 
rally fopnd. 

In  the  commerce  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  tobacco  colonies,  the  Britilh  goods  are  gene- 
rsiUy  advanced  to  the  colonics  at  a  pretty  long 
credit,  and  are  afterwards  paid  for  in  tobacco, 
rated  at  a  certain  price.  It  is  more  convenient 
for  the  colonifts  to  pay  in  tobacco  than  in  gold 
and  filver.  It  would  be  more  convenient  for 
any  merchant  to  pay  for  the  goods  which  his 
correfpondents  had  fold  to  him  in  fome  other  fort 
of  goods  which  he  might  happen  to  deal  in,  than 
in  money.     Such  a  merchant  would  have  no  oc- 

cafion 
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^90011  to  kjeep  any  part  of  his  ftock  by  him  un-  ^  w^a  p. 
f^^pjt^yied,  ^nd  in  r&ady  money,  for  amfweriiig 
occafionai  demands.  He  could  |uve,  ^  all 
times,  a  l^rgpr  quantity  of  goods  in  his  fhop  or 
\j^arehoufe,  and  he  cpukj  deal  to  ^  greater  ex- 
tent. But  it  feldpm  happens  to  foe  convenient 
for  all  the  correfpondents  of  ^  roerchant  to  re- 
ceive payment  fgr  the  goods  wjjicj)  tbpy  fell  to 
him,  in  goods  of  fome  other  kimi  ?yljicb  he  hap- 
pens to  deal  in.  The  Britifh  .merchants  .  wRq 
trade  to  Virginia  and  Maryland  happeq  to  be  g 
particular  fet  of  .corrcfpoudents,  to  whom  it  is 
more  convenient  to  r^eceive  payrnent  for  the 
goods  which  they  fell  fo  thofe  colonies  in  tobacco 
dian  in  gold  and  filver.  They  expeft  to  rnake 
a  profit  by  the  fale  of  the  tobacco.  They  could 
rpake  none  by  fhat  of  the  gold  .^nd  filver.  Gold 
and  filver,  therefore,  very  feldom  appear  in  the 
cojumerce  between  Great  Britair;!  and  the  tobacco 
colonies.  Maryland  and  Virginia  have  as  litde 
occafion  for  thofe  metals  in  their  foreign  as  in 
their  domeftic  commerce*  They  are  ftid^  acr 
cordingly,  to  have  lefs  gold  and  filver  money  th?in 
any  other  colonies  in  America.  They  are  reckoned, 
however,  as  thriving,  and  confequently  as  rich, 
as  any  of  their  neighbours. 

In  the  northern  colonies,  Pennfylvania,  New 
York,  New  Jerfey,  the  four  governments  of 
New  England,  &c.  the  value  of  their  own  pro- 
duce which  they  export  to  Great  Pritain  is  not 
equal  to  that  of  the  mangfaftures  which  they 
import  for  their  own  ufe,  and  for  that  of  fomc 
of  the  other  colonies  to  which  they  are  the  car- 
G  g  4   ,  '    riers. 
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B  o  o  K  ricrs,  A  balance  therefore  muft  be  paid  to  the 
mother  country  in  gold  and  filver>  and  this  balance 
they  generally  find. 

In  the  fugar  colonics  the  value  of  the  produce 
annually  exported  to  Great  Britain  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  all  the  goods  imported  from 
thence.  If  the  fugar  and  rum  annually  fent  to 
the  mother  country  were  paid  for  in  thofe  colo- 
nies. Great  Britain  would  be  obliged  to  fend  out 
every  year  a  very  large  balance  in  nioney,  and 
the  trade  to  the  Weft  Indies  would,  by  a  certain 
ipecies  of  politicians,  be  confidered  as  extremely 
difadvantageous.  But  it  fo  happens,  that  nnany  of 
the  principal  proprietors  of  the  fugar  plantations 
refide  in  Great  Britain.  Their  rents  are  renriitte4 
to  them  in  fugar  and  rum,  the  produce  of  their 
eftates.  The  fugar  and  rum  which  die  Weft 
India  merchants  purchafe  in  thofe  colonies  upon 
their  own  account,  are  not  equal  in  value  to  the 
goods  which  they  annually  fell  there.  A  balance 
therefore  muft  necefTarily  be  paid  to  them  in 
gold  and  filver,  and  this  balance  too  is  generally 
found. 

The  difficulty  ^nd  irregularity  of  payment 
from  the  different  colonies  to  Great  Britain,,  have 
not  been  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  greatnels  or 
fmallnefs  of  the  balances  whiqh  were  refpe6tively 
due  from  them.  Payments  have  in  general  been 
more  regular  from  th^  northern  th^n  from  the 
tobacco  colonies,  though  the  former  have  gene- 
rally paid  a  pretty  large  balance  in  money,  while 
the  latter  have  ^ither  paid  no  balancCj  or  a  much 
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fmallef  one.  The  difficulty  of  getting  payment 
from  our  different  fugar  colonies  has  been  greater 
or  lefs  in  proportion,  not  fo  much  to  die  extent 
of  the  balances  refpedively  due  from  them,  as  to 
the  quantity  of  uncultivated  land  which  they 
contained ;  that  is,  to  the  greater  or  fmaller 
temptation  which  the  planters  have  been  under 
of  over-trading,  or  of  undertaking  the  fettlement 
and  plantation  of  greater  quantities  of  wafte 
land  than  fuited  the  extent  of  'their  capitals^ 
The  returns  from  the  great  ifland  of  Jamaica, 
where  there  is  ftill  much  uncultivated  land,  have, 
upon  this  account,  been  in  general  more  irregu- 
lar and  uncertain,  than  thofe  from  the  fmaller 
Iflands  of  Barbadoes,  Antigua,  and  St.  Chrif- 
tophers,  which  have  for  thefe  many  years  been 
completely  cultivated,  and  have,  upon  that  ac- 
count, afforded  lefs  field  for  the  fpeculations  of 
the  planter.  The  new  acquifitions  of  Grenada, 
Tobago,  St.  Vincents,  and  Dominica,  have 
opened  a  new  field  for  fpeculations  of  this  kind; 
and  the  returns  from  thofc  iflands  have  of  late 
been  as  irregular  and  uncertain  as  thofc  from  the 
great  ifland  of  Jamaica. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  the  poverty  of  the  colo- 
nies which  oGcafions,  in  the  greater  part  of  tliem, 
the  prefent  fcarcity  of  gold  and  filver  money.' 
Their  great  demand  for  adive  and  produftive 
fJrock  makes  it  convenient  for  them  to  have  as 
little  dead  flock  as'poffible;  and  difpofes  them 
upon  that  account  to  content  themfelvcs  with  a 
cheaper,  though  lefs  commodious  inftrument  of 
commerce    than    gold    and    filycr.      They    arc 

hereby 
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9  Q  Q  ^  thereby  enabled  to  convert  the  value  of  ths^  gpl4 
aod  filver  into  thp  inftrument^  of  trade>  into  thp 
materials  of  da£hing»  into  houfehold  furoiture^ 
^d  into  the  iron  work  n^ceflary  for  building  and 
egi^tendjng  their  fetdements  and  phntadons.  In 
t^ofc  branches  of  bufinefs  which  cannot  he 
tranfadbied  without  gold  and  filver  money^  it  ^pr- 
pears,  that  they  can  always  fi^d  the  necegaiy 
quantity  of  thoft  metals  j  and  if  they  frequently 
do  not  find  it,  their  failure  is  generally  tjie  pfffea, 
not  of  their  neceflary  poverty,  bul;  of  theif  «n- 
neceffary  and  exeefllve  enterprife.  It  is  fiot 
becaufe  they  ^e  poor  that  their  payments  arc 
irregular  stnd  uncertain;  bi|t  becai^lie  th^ey  a^ 
too  e^ger  to  becoflie  ejfceflTjvely  rich.  Tfeougfi 
^U  that  part  of  the  produce  pf  the  colony  tmc^^ 
which  wa^  over  i^nd  abpve  what  was  iji^^ffkiry 
for  defraying  the  expisncje  pf  their  own  civil  and 
military  eftabli&mer?tSa .  were  to  be  remittied  eo 
Great  Britain  ki  gold  9nd  filver,  jthe  ((^dpoies 
h^ve  abvpciantly  wfeigfevritljal  to  pwchafe  t^ 
requififp  quantity  of  tl>pfp  linpfi^s.  Th^ey  would 
in  this  Qa&  be  obliged,  ^4sed,  to  exch^gis  4 
part  of  their  furplus  prodjiiee,  with  which  tfe^ 
now  puiK:hafe  adive  and  prxxiu6tive  ftock,  ibr 
d<^^d  itpck*  In  tranfa£):ing  their  domeftic  buG:* 
nefs  they  wogld  be  obUgc4  to  employ  a  coilly 
inftead  of  a  cheap  inftrument  of  commerce ;  2nd 
the  expenoe  jof  purchafing  this  coftly  inftrun^nt 
ipight  damp  fomewhat  the  vivacity  and  ardour 
of  their  exccflive  cnterprife  J^n  the  improycnipnt 
of  land-  It  might  not,  howevcir,  be  neceflary  to 
remit  any  part  of  the  Apicrican  p?venug  in  goid 

and 
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find  filvert  It  might  b^  remitted  ip  bills  drawn  c  u^^^  », 
uppn  aqd  accepted  by  particular  merchants  pr 
jpompwies  in  Great  Britain,  to  whom  a  par; 
of  the  furplus  produce  of  America  had  beeij 
Fonfigned,  who  would  pay  inp  the  treafory  th? 
American  revenue  in  money,  after  having  tbem-r 
ielyes  repeived  the  value  of  it  in  gppds ;  *nd  tfi^ 
whole  bwfinefs  might  frequently  be  tr^|ifafae4 
withopt  ejcporting  a  fujgle  ounce  pf  ^Id  <^  filvep 
from  America, 

It  is  not  contrary  to  juftice  that  botjj  IreUn4 
and  America  fHould  contribute  towards  the  dif- 
chargc  pf  the  public  debt  of  Gregt.  Britain. 
That  debt  has  been  contracted  in  fupportof  tjie 
government  eftablilhed  by  the  Revolution,  n 
gpvernFnent  to  which  the  proteftaqts  of  Ireland 
pwp,  UQt  only  th?  whple  authority  which  they  at 
prefept  enjpy  ip  their  own  country,  but  every 
fpcurity  which  they  poifefs  for  their  liberty,  their 
property,  and  their  religion  j  a  government  to 
which  feycral  of  the  colonies  of  America  owe 
tbpir  pr^fefit;  ch^ters,  and  confequently  the{r 
prcfent  conftitution,  and  to  which  all  the  coloo 
hies  of  America  owe  the  liberty*  iecurity,  and 
property  v?hich  they  h^ye  ever  fince  enjoyed. 
That  public  debt  has  been  contrafted  in  the 
defence,  not  of  Great  Britain  alone,  but  of  all 
the  different  prpyinces  of  the  empire;  the  im- 
menfe  debt  contrafted  in  the  late  war  in  parti- 
cular, and  a  great  part  of  that  contradled  in  the 
war  before,  were  both  properly  contrad^ed  in 
flefence  of  America. 

By 
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B  Q  o  K       By  a  union  with  Great  Britain,  Ireland  would 
gain,  befides  the  freedom  of  trade,  other  advan- 
tages  much   more   irnportant,    and  which  would 
much    more    than    compenfate    any    increafe  of 
taxes  that  might  accompany  that  union.     By  the 
union  with  England,    the  middling  and  inferior 
ranks  of  people  in  Scotland  gained  a  complete 
deliverance    from   the   power   of   an    ariftocracy 
which  had  always  before  opprefled  them.     By  an 
union  with  Great  Britain,  the  greater  part  of  the 
people  of  all  ranks   in   Ireland   would    gain  an 
equally  complete  deliverance  from  a  much  more 
opprcffive  ariftocracy ;    an  ariftocracy  not  found- 
ed>   like   that  of  Scotland,    in  the  natural  and 
refpeftable  diftindkions  of  birth  and  fortune ;  but 
in  the  moft  odious  of  all  diftinftions,    thofe  of 
religious    and    political    prejudices ;     diftinftions 
which^    more  than  any  other,    animate  both  the 
infolence  of  the  opprcflbrs  and  the  hatred  and 
indignation   of  the  opprefled,    and   which  com- 
monly render  the  inhabitants  of  the  (ame  coun- 
try more  hoftile  to  one  another  than  thofe  of  dif- 
ferent countries  ever  are.     Without  a  union  with 
Great  Britain,  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  ^re  not 
likely  for  many  ages  to'confider  themfelvcs  as  one 
people. 

No  oppreflive  ariftocracy  has'  ever  prevailed  in 
the  colonies.  Even  they,  however,  would,  in 
point  of  happinefs  and  tranquillity,  gain  confider- 
ably  by  a  union  with  Great  Britain.  It  would, 
at  leaft,  deliver  theni  from  thofe  rancorous,  and 
virulent    fadtions    which    are    infeparable    from 
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finall  democracies,  and  which  have  fo  frequently  c  h  a  p« 
divided  the  afFeftions  of  their  people,   and  dif-       ^^ 
turbed  the  tranquillity  of  their  governments,    in 
their  form  fo  nearly  democratical.      In  the  cafe 
of  a  total  feparation  from  Great  Britain,,  which, 
unlefs  prevented  by  a  union  of  this  kind,  feems 
very  likely  to   take  place,   thofc  fedions  would 
be  ten   times  more  virulent  than  ever.     Before 
the  commencement  of  the  prefent  difturbanccs, 
the   coercive  power  of  the  mother- country  had 
always  been  able  to  reftrain  thbfe  faftions  from 
breaking   out   into   any  thing  worfe   than  gro(s 
brutality   and    infult.      If  that    coercive    power 
were  entirely  taken  away,    they  would  probably 
foon   break  out  into  open  violence   and  blood- 
flied.      In   all  great  countries  which  are  united 
under    one    uniform    government,    the   fpirit  of 
party  commonly  prevails  lefs  in  ihe  remote  pro- 
vinces than  in  the  centre  of  the  empire.      The 
diftance    of   thofe   provinces   from    the    capital, 
from  the  principal  feat  of  the  great  fcramble  of 
fadtion  and  ambition,  makes  them  enter  lefs  into 
the  views  of  any  of  the  contending  parties,  and 
renders    them    more    indifferent    and    impartial 
fpeftators  of  the  conduft  of  all.     The  fpirit  of 
party  prevails  lefs  in  Scotland  than  in  England. 
In  the  cafe  of  a  union  it  would  probably  pre- 
vail lefs   in  Ireland   than  in   Scotland,   and   the 
colonies  would  probably  foon  enjoy  a  degree  of 
concord    and    unanimity  at  prefent   unknown  in 
any  part  of  the  Britifli  empire.      Both   Ireland 
and  the  colonies,  indeed,  would  be  fubjefted  to 
heavier   taxes    than   any  which  they   at  prefent 

I  pay. 
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j^Jd  d  R*  ffif.  In  corf{J?t]uence,  however,  of  4  diligent 
aud  feithfa!  apjjlication  df  the  ptibKc  revenue 
towards  the  difcharge  of  the  nation^  dd>t,  the 
greater  part  of  thofe  taxes  might  riot  be  of  long 
Gontinuance,  and  the  public  revenue  of  Great 
Britain  might  foon  be  reduced  to  what  was  ne- 
tcfCify  for  maintaining  a  moderate  pteace  eftabKlh- 
ment. 

'  TflE  territorial  acqtiifitiohs  of  the  Eaft  India 
COfhpany,  the  undoubted  right  of  the  crown, 
that  is,  of  the  ftate  atnd  people  of  Great  Britain, 
jnfiight  be  rendered  arlother  fource  of  revenue 
more  abundant,  perhaps,  than  all  thofe  already 
mentioned.  Thofe  countries  are  reprefented  as 
more  fertile,  more  extenfivej  and,  in  proportion 
to  their  eictent,  mtch  richer  and  more  populous 
than  Gfeat  Britain.  In  order  to  draw  a  great 
revenue  from  them,  it  would  not  probably  be 
neceflary  to  introduce  any  new  fyftem  of  taxa- 
tion into  countries  tvhich  are  already  fufficiendy 
and  more  than  fufEciently  taxed.  It  might,  per- 
haps, be  more  proper  to  lighten,  than  to  aggra- 
vate, the  burden  of  thbfe  unfortunate  countries^ 
4nd  to  endeavour  to  dra^  a  revenue  froni  them, 
hot  by  hnpofing  new  taxes,  but  by  prevdttirtg  the 
embezzlement  arid  mifapplicatibn  of  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  ^^^hich  thqr  alreafd^  pay. 

If  it  fhould  be  found  imp'rafticable  for  Gi-eat 
Britain  to  dr^  any  cbhfiderable  ailgaicntsitioft  of 
fe'veftue  from  any  ef  the  ffefotfi-cfcs  aB6v6  men- 
fiohedi  the  only  refource  which  can  remain  to 
her  is  a"  (^Jiminution  of  her  exp^nte.  In  the  mb'de 
6f  coUtdlihgy  and  in  that  of  expending  the  pub- 
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lie  revenue  i    thou^  m  both  there  may  be  ftill  c  h  a  Pi 
room  for  impravement ;    Great  Britaift  feerhs  to 
be  at  leaft  as  ceconomical  as  any  of  her  neigh- 
bours.     The   military    eftaWilhment   which  ihef 
maintains  for  her  own  defence  in  time  of  pesice^ 
is    more   moderate    than  that  of  any  Europeafif 
ftate  which  can    pretend  to  rival  her  either  in 
wealth   or  in   power.      None  of  thofe   article^y 
therefore,  feem  to  admit  of  any  confiderable  re- 
dudkion  of  expence.     The  expence  of  the  pcacci 
eftablifiiment    of  the   colonies   was,    before  the 
commencement  of  the  prefent  drfturbances,  very 
confiderable,  and  is  art  expence  which  may,  and 
if  no  revenue  can  be  drawn  from  them,   ought 
certainly  to  be  faved  altogether.      This  conflaflt 
expence  in  time  of  peace,  though  very  greats  is 
xnfignificant  in  comparifon  with  what  the  defenccf 
of  the  colonies  has  coft  us  in  time  of  wa[r.     Th^ 
laft  war,    which   was   undertaken   altogether   ori 
account  of  the   colonies,   coft   Great  Britain,   it 
has   already   been   obferv^d,   upwards   of   ninety 
millions.      The  Spanifti  war  of  1739  ^^^  P""" 
cipally  undertaken   on  their  account  5    in  which, 
and  in  the  French  war  that  was  the  confequence 
of  it.   Great  Britain  fpeni  upwards  of  forty  mil- 
lions, a  great  part  of  W^ich  ought  juftl;^  to  b^ 
eharged  to  the  colonies.     In  thofe  two  wars  the 
colonics    coft    Great    Britain    much    more  than' 
double  the  fum  whjf h  the  national  debt  amounted 
to  before  the  commencement  of  the  firft  of  them. 
Had  it  not  been  for  thofe  wars  that  debt  might, 
and  probably  would   by  this    time,    have    been 
completely  paidi    and  had  it  not  been  for  thd 
2  colonies^ 
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B  00  K  colonies,   the  former  of  thofe  wars   might    not> 
and  the  latter  ccrtamly  would  not  have  been  un* 
dertaken.     It  was  becaufe  the  colonies  were  fup- 
pofed  to  be  provinces  of  the  Britifh  empire,   that 
this  expence  was  laid  out  upon  them.     But  coun- 
tries which  contribute  neither  revenue  nor  mili- 
tary force  towards  the  fupport  of  the  empire^  can- 
not be  confidered  as  provinces.     They  may  per- 
haps  be  confidered  as  appendages,  as  a  fort  of 
Iplendid    and    fhowy   equipage    of  the    empire. 
But  if  the  empire  can  no  longer  fupport  the  ex- 
pence  of  keeping  up  this  equipage,  it  ought  cer- 
tainly to  lay  it  down ;    and  if  it  cannot  raife   its 
revenue  in  proportion  to  its  expence,   it  ought, 
at  leaft,  to  accommodate  its  ^expence  to  its  re- 
venue.      If  the   colonies,    notwithftanding    their 
refufal  to  fubmit  to  Britifh  taxes,  are  ftill  to  be 
confidered   as   provinces   of  the   Britifh   empire, 
their  defence  in  fome  future  war  may  cbfl  Great 
Britain  as  great  an  expence  as  it  ever  has  done  in 
any  former  war.      The   rulers  of  Great  Britain 
have,  for  more  than  a  century  pafl,  amufed  the 
people  with  the  imagination  that  they  pofTefTed  a 
great   empire  on  the  wefl  fide  of  the  Atlantic. 
This  empire,   however,    has  hitherto  exifled   in 
imagination  only.      It  has  hitherto  been,  not  an 
empire,   but   the  projed.of  an  empire;    not  a 
gold  mine,   but  the  projeft  of  a  gold  mine  i    a 
projedt  which  has  coft,  which  continues  to  coft, 
and  'which,  if  purfucd  in  the  fame  way  as  it  has 
been  hitherto,  is  likely  to  coft,  immenfe  expence, 
without  being  likely  to  bring  any  profit;  for  the 
efFefts  of  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,    it 
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has  been  (hewn,   are,  to  the  great  body  of  the  c  h  a  p. 
people,  mere  lofs  inftead  of  profit.     It  is  furely 
now  time  that  our    rulers    ihould  either  reah'ze 
this  golden  dream,  in  which  they  have  been  in- 
dulging themfelves,  perhaps,  as  well  as  the  peo- 
ple ;    or,  th^t  they  Ihould  awake  from  it  them- 
felves, and  endeavour  to  awaken  the  people.     If 
the  projedt  cannot  be  completed,  it  ought  to  be 
given  up.     If  any  of  the  provinces  of  the  Britilh 
empire  cannot  be  made  to  contribute  towards  the 
fupport  of  the  whole  empire,   it   is  furely  time  '^ 
that  Great  Britain  Ihould  free  herfelf  from   the  : 
expence  of  defending  thofe  provinces  in  time  of  \ 
war,  and  of  fupporting  any  part  of  their  civil  or  \ 
military  eftablifhments  in  time  of  peace,  and  en-  ' 
deavour  to-  accommodate  her    future  views  and, 
defigns  to   the  real  .mediocrity  of  her  circum- 
ftances. 
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^BSSNTEE  Ujf>  the  propriety  of,  confidered,  With  rtfertncc  to 
Ireland)  iii.  373. 

Accounts  of  money,  in  modern  £urope>  ail  kept>  and  the  value  of 
goods  computed,  in  filler,  i.  58. 

ASortt  public,  paid  for  the  contempt  attending  their  profeflion,  1. 163. 

Africa^  caufe  affigned  for  the  barbarous  ftate  of  the  interior  parts  of 
that  continent,  i.  32. 

African  company,  eftablifhment  and  confHtution  of>  iii.  117.  Receive 
an  annual  allowance  from  parliament  for  forts  and  garrifons,  120* 
The  company  not  under  fufficient  controul,  ibid.  Hiftorv  of  the 
Royal  African  company,  124.  .Decline  of,  125.  Rife  0/ the  pre* 
fent  company,  1 26. 

Ag€^  the  foundation  of  rank  and  precedency  in  rude  as  well  as  civi* 
lized  focieties>  iii.  75. 

Aggregate  fund,  in  the  Britifli  finances,  CT^plained,  iii.  408 » 

w/jgw  of  the  bank  of  Amflerd^m  expl^ned,  ii»  218.  Of  the  bank  of 
Hamburgh,  22a  The  agio  at  Amilerdam,  how  kept  at  a  medium 
rate,  231. 

Agriculture i  the  labour  of>  does  not  admit  of  fuch  fubdivifions  as  ma- 
nu&£tnres>  i.  9,  This  impoffibility  of  feparation,  prevents  agri- 
culture from  improving  equally  with  mannfadores,  10.  Natural 
iftate  of,  in  a  new  colony,  140.  Requires  more  knowledge  ahd 
experience  than  moft  mechanical  profeffions,  and  yet  is  carried  on 
without  any  reftri^ons,  196^  The  terms  of  rent  how  adjufted 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  223 .  Is  extended  by  good  roads  and 
navigable  canals,  228.  Under  what  circumilaoces  pafture  land  is 
more  valuable  than  arable,  232.  Gardening  not  a  very  gainful 
employment,  237.  Viues  the  moft  profitable  article  of  culture,  239. 
Eftimates  of  profit  from  projeds,  very  fallacious,  240.  Cattle  and 
tillage  mutually  improve  each  other,  344.  Remarks  on  that  of 
Hh  2  ,  Scotland* 
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Scotland*  346.  Remarks  on  that  of  North  America,  349.  Poultry 
a  profitable  article  in  hufbandry,  3  c  2 .  Hogs,  354.  Dairy,  355. 
Evidences  of  land  being  completely  improved,  358.     The  cxten- 
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of  vegetables,  382 
Agriculture^  by%vhom  and  how  prated  under  feudal  govenunent, 
ii.  8.  Its  operations  not  fo  much  intended  xx5  increafe,  as  to  dire£l, 
the  fertility  of  nature,  5*.  Has  beto  the  caufe  of  the  profperity  of 
the  Britiih  colonies  in  America,  57.  The  profits  of,  exaggerated 
by  projedors,  71.  On  equal  terms,  is  naturally  preferred  to 
trade,  76.  Artificers  neceflary  to  the  carrying  it  on,  77.  Was  not 
attended  to  by  the  Northern  deftroyers  of  the  Roman  empire^  81. 
The  ancieilt  policy  of  Europe  unfavourable  tOi  98.  Was  promoted 
by  the  commerce  aiid  rtianufadlufes  of  towns,  136.  The  wealth 
arifing  from,  more  folid  and  durable,  than  that  which  proceeds 
from  commerce,  137.  Is  not  encouraged  by  the  bounty  on  the  ex- 
portation of  corn,  267.  Why  the  proper  bufinefs  of  new  com- 
panies, 432. 

■   ■ The  prefent  agricultural  fyftem  of  political  oeconony 

adopted  in  France,  defcribed,  iii.  4.  Is  difcouraged  by  reibidions 
and  prohibitions  in  trade,  17.  Is  favoured  beyond  manufadures, 
in  China,  30*  And  in  Indoftan,  33.  Does  not  require  fb  exten- 
iive  a  market  as  manufa&ures,  3c.  To  check  manufe^ores,  in 
order  to  promote  agriculture,  fai(e  policy,  41 .  Landlords  ought 
to  be  encouraged  to  cultivate  part  of  their  own  land,  266* 
Alca'vala^  the  tax  in  Spain  fo  called,  explained  and  ccmiidered, 
iii.  381.  The  ruin  of  the  Spanifli  manufactures  attributed  to  this 
tax,  382. 
Alehou/es,  the  number  of,  not  the  efficient  caufe  of  drunkennefs,  ii. 

CO.  2^1. 
Allodial  rights,  miftaken  for  feudal  rights,  ii.  il?2.  .  The  imrodu^on 
of  the  feudal  law  tended  to  moderate  the  authority  of  the  allodial 
lords,  124. 
Ambaffadorsj^  the  firft  motive  of  their  appointment,  iii.  108. 
America^  why  labour  is  dearer  in  North  America  than  in  England, 
i.  i  05 .     Qreat  increafe  of  population-  there,  1 06 .     Common  rate  of 
intereft  there,  140.     Is  a  new  market  for  the  produce  of  its  own 
filver  mines,  316.     The  firft  accounts  of  the  two  empires  of  Pcra 
and  Mexico,  greatly  exaggerated,   317.     Improving  ftate  of  the 
Spanifli  colomes,  318.     Account  of  the  paper  currency  of  the  Bri- 
tiih  colonies,  403. 
^     -oft 
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ii.  57.  Why  manufadures  for  diftant  fale  have  never  been  cifa- 
blifhed  there,  78.  Its  fpeedy  improvement  owing  to  afliftance  Irom 
foreign  capitals,  80.  The  purchafe  and  improvement  of  unculti- 
vated land,  the  moft  profitable  employment  of  capitals,  132.  Com- 
mercial alterations  produced  by  the  difcovery  of,  169.  But  two 
civilized  nations  found  on  the  v^le  continent,  170.     The  wealth 
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of  the  North  American  cplonies  increafed,  though  the  balance  of 
trade  contmoed  againil  thera>  25 1 .  Madeira  wine,  how  introduced 
there,  257.  Hiftorical  review  of  the  European  fettlements  in,  348. 
Of  Spain,  362.  Of  Holland,  367.  Of  France,  368.  Of  Bri- 
tain, 370.  Ecclefiaftical  government  in  the  feveral  European  co^ 
lonies,  374.  Fifh  a  principal  article  of  trade  from  North  America 
to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Mediterranean,  380,  Naval  ftores  to 
Britain,  382.  Little  credit  due  to  the  policy  of  Europe  from  the 
fuccefs  of  the  colQnies,  397.  The  difcovcry  and  colonization  of, 
how  far  advantageous  .to  Europe,  400.  And  to  America,  458. 
The  colonies  in,  governed  by  a  fpirit  of  monopoly,  467.  The  in- 
tereft  of  the  confumer  in  Britain  facrificcd  to  that  of  the  producer, 
by  the  fyftem  of  colonization,  517. 

America^  plan  for  extending  the  Britifh  fyftem  of  taxation  over  all 
the  provinces  of,  iii.  442.  The  queftiori  how  the  Americans  could 
pay  taxes  without  fpeCie,  confidered,  452.  Ought  in  juftice  ,to 
contribute  to  difcharge  the  public  debt  of  Great  firliain,  459^ 
Expediency  of  their  union  with  Britain,  460.  The  Britilh  empire 
there,  amereprojeft,  464. 

Amfterdam,  agio  of  the  bank  of,  explained,  ii.  218.  Occafion  of  its 
eflaUilhrnent,  2^0.  Advantages  attending  payments  there,  221, 
Rate  demanded  for  keepmg  money  there,  223.  Prices  at  which 
bullion  and  coin  ar^  received,  225,  Note.  This  bank,  the  ^reat 
warehoufe  of  Europe  for  bullion,  228.  Demands  upon>  how  made 
and  anfwered,  229.  The  agio  of,  how  kept  at  a  medium  rate,  231 . 
The  treafure  of,  whether  all  preferved  in  its  repoiitories,  ibid.  I'he 
amount  oi  its  treafure  only  to  be  conjectured,  233.  Fees  paid  to 
the  bank  for  tranfading'bufinefs,  ikid. 

Annuities  for  terms  of  years,  and  for  lives^  in  the  Britifh  finances, 
hiHorical  account  of,  iii.  41 1 . 

Apotbecariesy  the  profit  on  their  dru^s  unjuftly  fH|;matized  a^  exorbi- 
tant, i.  171. 

Apprenticfjhipt  the  nature  and  intention  of  this  bond  fcrvitude  ex- 
plained, i.  155.  The  limitations  impofed^n  various  trades,  as  to 
the  number  of  apprentices,  1 84.  The  fla^ute  of  apprenticelhip  in 
England,  186.  Apprenticefliips  in  France  and  Scotland,  187. 
General  remarks  on  the  tendency  and  operation  of  long  appren- 
ticefhips,  188. 

The  ftatute  of,  ought  to  be  repealed,  ii.  205. 

Arabs y  thrir  manner  of  iupporting  war,  iii.  45. 

Arwfy  three  different  ways  by  which  a  nation  may  maintain  one  in  a  . 
diflant  country,  ii.  15^. 

■i  Standing,  diftindtion  between  and  a  militia,  iii.  56.     Hiftgri- 

cal  review  of,  61.  The  Macedonian  army,  ibid,  Carthaginian 
army,  62.  Roman  army,  63.  Is  alone  able  to  perpetuate  the 
civilization  of  a  country,  68.  Is  the  fpeedieft  engine  for  civilizmg 
a  barbarous  country,  ibid.  Under  what  circumftanccs.  dangerous 
to,  and  under  what  favourable  to,  liberty,  ^(), 
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Artificers,  prohibited  bj  taw  frdm  gmng  to  forei^  ceontries,  ii.  51^. 
Reiiding  abroad,  and  not  retarning  on  notice^  expofed  to  oct- 
lawry,  514.  See  Mamt/a^urej* 
-  jtJdrubaU  his  army  greatly  iihproved  by/difi:ipline,  iii.  62.  How  de- 
feated, 63. 
*  JJJkmhly^  houTes  of,  in  the  Britiih  colonies,  the  conlHtutional  freedom 
of,  ihewn,  ii.  301. 

AMento  contraft,  iii.   129.  -^ 

AJJi%e  of  bread  and  ale:,  remarks  on  that  ftatnte,  i.  zj^*  286. 

Auguftus,  emperor,  emancipates  the  (laves  of  Vedius  PdHo,  fbrltii 
cruelty,  ii.  396* 

6 

£a/a«r«  of  annual  produce  and  confiunption  explained,  £•  2^0.    May 

be  in  favour  of  a  nation,  when  the  balance  or  trade  is  againft  it,  2^1. 

Balance  of  trade,  no  certain  criterion  to  determine  on  which  fide  it 

turns  between  two  countries,  ii.  212.     The  current  dodrine  of;Os 

which  moH  regulations  of  trade  are  founded,  abford,  235.    If  evec, 

by  the  exchange  of  their  native  commodities,  bodi  fides  maybe 

gainers,  236.     How  the  balance  would  ftand,  if  native  conmnxfi- 

ties  on  one  fide,  were  paid  with  foreign  commodities  on  the  other, 

237.  How  the  balance  flands  when  commodities  are  piurchafd«it& 

gold  and  iilver,  239.     The  ruin  of  countries  often  predided  frcn 

the  doctrine  of  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade,  249. 

Banks t  great  increafe  of  trade  in  Scotland,  fince  the  eftabfifhrnectof 

them  in  the  principal  towns,  i.  442.     Their  nfual  courfe  of  bQH- 

nefs,  444.     Confequences  of  their  iiTuing  too  much  paper,  4^. 

Neceffary  caution  for  fome  time  obfcrvcd  by  them  wi^  regard  to 

giving  credit  to  their  cuftomcrs,  456.     Limits  of  the  advances  thej 

may  prudently  make  to  traders,  460.     How  injured  by  the  prafiice 

of  drawing  and  redrawing  bills,  467.     Hiftory  of  the  Ayr  bank, 

471.     Hiftory  of  the  bank  of  England,  479.     The  nature  W 

publib  advantage  of  banks  coniidered,  483.     Bankers  might  cany 

on  their  bufmefs  ^ith  lefs  paper,  488.     Effedb  of  the  q)tional 

claufes  in  the  Scots  notes,  492. 

*  Origin  of  their  eftabU&ment,  ii.    220.    Bank  money  ex. 

plained,  221.     Of  England,    the  conduA  of,  in  regard  (o  tAc 

coinage,  337. 

•-- Joint  ftock  companies  why  well  adapted  to  the  trade  of  baitf- 

ing,  iiL  146.  148.      A  doubtful  queiHon  whether  the  govcn- 
ment  of  Great  Britain  is  equal  to  the  management  of  the  Bank  to 
profit,  243. 
Bankers 9  the  credit  of  their  notes  how  eftablifbed,  i.  434.    The  na- 
ture of  the  banking  buiinefs  explained,  435.  444. 

'     •— The  multiplication  and  competition-ot  bankers  under  pit)- 

per  regulation^  of  fervice  to  public  credit>  498. 
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t       £arettit  Mr.  his  account  of  the  quantity  of  Portugal  gold  fent  weekly 
t  to  England,  ii.  328* 

Baronsy  feudal,  their  power  contraded,  by  the  grant  of  municipal 
1  privileges,  ii.  105*     Their  exteniive  authority,  izi..    How  they 

loft  their  authority  over  their  vaflals,  125.     And  the  power  to 
1  difturb  their  country,  129. 

Barter^    the  exchange   of  one  commodity  for  another,  the  pro« 

penitty  to,  of  extensive  operation,   and  peculiar  to  man,  i.  20, 

Is  not  fufficient  to  cany  on  the  mutual  intercourfe  of  mankind,  33. 

See  Commerce, 

Bata<via,  caufes  of  the  profperity  of  the  Dutch  fettlement  there». 

ii*  475; 
Beanjer  flcins,  review  of  the  policy  ufcd  in  the  trade  for,  ii.  5 1 1 . 
Beefy  cheaper  now^in  London  than  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  i.  235. 

Compared  with  the  prices  of  wheat  at  the  corre^nding  times,  236. 
Benefices,  ecclefiaftical,  the  tenure  of,  why  rendered  fecure,  iii.  210. 

The  power  of  coUating  to,  how  taken  from  the  Pope,  in  England 

and  France,  220.     General  equaUty  of,  among  the  Preibyterians, 

^29.     Good  effeds  of  this  equality,  230. 
Bengal,  to  what  circumftance  its  early  improvement  in  agriculture  and 

manufadures  was  owing,  i.  31.     Prefent  miferable  flate  of  the 

country,  1 10.     Remarks  on  the  high  rates  of  intereil  there,  143. 
*■  '  Oppreffive  conduft  of  the  Englifh  there  to  fuit  their  trade  in 

opium,  ii.  477, 

■  '     "■      why  more  remarkable  for  the  exportation  of  manufadlures 

than  of  grain,  iii*  35* 
Berne,  brief  hiftory  of  the  republic  of,  ii.  io3. 

■  Eftablilhment  of  the  reformation  ^ere,  iii.  223.  Application 
of  the  revenue  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  ^35,  Derives  a  revenue 
from  the  intereft  of  its  treafure^  245. 

Bills  &f  Exchange,  punctuality  in  tne  payment  of,  how  fecured, 
i.  464.  The  pernicious  praftice  of  drawing  and  redrawing  ex- 
plained, 465.  The  arts  made  n(e  of  to  difguife  this  mutual  traffic 
in  bills,  4i59* 

Birth,  fuperiority  of,  how  it  confers  refpe£l  and  authority,  iii.  yj. 

Bijhops,  the  ancient  mode  of  eleding  thenij  and  how  altered,  iii.  212. 

220. 

Body,  natural  and  political,  analogy  between,  iii.  20. 

j^o^f^/^,  account  of  the  tax  there  on  the  induftry  ofartific/srs,  iii.  225. 

Bounty  on  the  exportation  of  corn,  the  tendency  of  this  meafure  ex- 
amined, i.  303. 

Bounties,  why  given  in  commerce,  ii.  174.  On  exportation,  tl\e 
policy  of  granting  them  confidered,  261.  On  the  exportation 
of  com,  263.  This  bounty  ^mpofes  two  t|xes  on  the  people, 
266.  Evil  tendency  of  this  bounty,  274.  The  bounty  only  bene- 
ficial to  the  exporter  aiid  importer,  276.  Motives  of  the  country 
gentlemen  in  granting  the  bounty,  i^iV.  A  trade  which  requires 
a  bounty,  nece/Tarily  a  lofmg  trade,  279.  Tonnage  bo^lhues  to 
the  fifheries  confidered^  281.     Account  of  the  white-herring  iiih- 
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try,  287.  Remafks  on  odicr  bounties,  zS8.^  A  xtnew  of  tbe 
principles  on  which  tfaej  are  generally  gramed,  4S9.  ThcsTc 
granted  on  American  produce  fbonded  on  mifiaken  pQlic}r>  493- 
How  they  affed  the  confomer,  516. 

S^urJeaux,  why  a  town  of  great  tradc»  iL   10. 

Brazil,  grew  to  be  a  powerfbl  colony  onder  n^cd,  iL  364.      The 

•  Dntch  invaders  expdled  by  the  Portogneze  cokmifis,  365.  Com- 
pnted  number  of  inhabitants  theie,  ihUl.  The  trade  of  tbc  ptind- 
pal  provicces  oppreffiKl  by  the  Ponngueze,  376. 

Bread,  its  relative  value  with  batcher's  meat  compared,  i.  230.  235. 

Brfumy^  reasons  for  transferring  die  taxes  on,  to  the  malt>  iiL  363. 

Bridges,  how  to  be  ereded  and  maintained,  iii.  94.  ^ 

Britain,  Great,  evidences  that  labour  is  foffidently  paid  fo  therd, 
.  i.  III.  The  price  of  provifions  nearly  the  £une  inmoft  fdaces,  1 12. 

.  Great  variations  in  the  price  of  labour^  113.  Vegetables  imported 
from  Flanders  in  the  laft  century,  118.  HiAorical  account  af  the 
alterations  intereft  of  money  has  undergone,  135.     Doable  inteicft 

-  deemed  a  reaibnable  mercantile  profit,  148. 

^ —  In  what  refpeds  the  carrying  trade  is  advantageous 

to,  ii.  66.     Appears  to  enjoy  more  of  the  carrying  trade  of  Europe, 
than  it  really  has,  69.     Is  the  only  country  of  £urope  in  which  the 
obligation  of  purveyance  is  abolifhed,  96.     Its  fimds  for  the  fuppoit 
of  foreign  wars  inquired  into,  159.     Why  never  likely  to  be  mudi 
afFeded  by  the  free  importation  of  Irifh  catde,  187.     Nor  ^t  pro- 
vifions, 1 89.     Could  be  little  affe^ed  by  the  importation  of  fordgn 
corn,  ibid.     The  policy  of  the  commercial  relbraints  on  the  trade 
with  France  examined,  211.     The  trade  with  France  oiight  be 
more  advantageous  to  each  country  than  that  with  any  other,  247. 
Why  one  of  the  richeft  countries  in  Europe,  while  Spain  and  Pc»tu- 
gal  are  among  the  pooreit,  320.     Review  of  her  American  colonies, 
^70.     The  trade  of  her  colonies,  how  regulated,  378.     Diftindion 
between  enumerated  and  non-enumerated  commodities,  explained, 
ibid.      Retrains '  manufadures  in   America,    385,      Indulgences 
granted  to  the  colonies,  388.     Conftitutional  freedom  of  her  colo- 
ny government,  391.     The  fugar  colonies  of,  worfc  governed  than 
thofe  of  France,  3  94.     Diiad vantages  refulting  from  retaining  the 
exclufive  trade  of  tobacco  with  Maryland  and  Virginia,  407..    The 
navigation  a^l  has  increafcd  the  colony  trade,  at  the  expence  of 
many  other  braaches  of  foreign  trade,  41 1.     The  advantage  of  the 
colony  trade  eftimated,  417.     A  gradual  relaxation  of  the  exclu^ 
five  trade,  recommended,  426.     Events  which  have  concurred  to 
prevent  the  ill  effeds  of  the  lofs  of  the  colony  trade,  437.     The  na* 
tural  good  efFeds  of  the  colony  trade,  more  than  counterbalance 
the  bad  efFefts  of  the  monopoly,  43 1 .     To  maint^n  a  m<MK>poIy, 
the  principal  end  of  the  dominion  affumed  over  the  colonies,  441. 
Has  derived  nothing  bat  lofs  from  this  dominion,  443.     Is  perhaps 
the  only  flate  which  has  only  increafcd  its  expences  by  extending  its 
empire,  45 1 .     The  conftitution  of,  would  have  been  completed  by 
adniitting  of  American  reprefentation,  456.     Review  of  the  admi* 
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nillration  of  the  Eaft  India  Company,  480.  The  intereft  of  the 
confumer  facrificed  to  that  of  the  producer  m  railing  an  ^lupire  in 
America,  517. 
Britain,  Great,  the  annual  revenue  of,  con\pared  with  its  annual 
rents  and  intereft  of  capital  ftock,  iii.  250-  The  land  tax  of,  con- 
iidered,  259.  Tythes,  274.  Window  tax,  290.  Stamp  duties, 
316.  32^1.  Poll  taxes  m  the  reign  of  William  III.  328*  The  uni- 
formity of  taxation  in,  favourable  to  internal  trade,  382,  The  (y- 
ftem  of  taxation  in,  compared  with  that  in  France,  391.  Account 
of  the  unfunded  debt  of,  4Q3.  Funded  debt,  404.  Aggregate 
•and  general  funds,  408.  Sinking  fund,  410.  Annuities  for  terms 
of  years  and  for  lives,  411.     Perpetual  annuities  the  beft  tranf--. 

.  ferrable  ftock,  415.  7'he  redu^lion  of  the  public  debts  during 
peace,  bears  no  proportion  to  their  accumulation  during  war,  420* 

.   The  trade  with  the  tobacco  colonies,  how  carried  on,  without  the 

V  intervention  of  fpecie,  454.  The  trade  with  the  fugar  colonies 
explained,  456.  Ireland  and  America  ought  in  juftice  to  contri* 
bute  toward  the  difcharge  of  her  public  debts,  459.  How  the 
territorial  acquifitions  of  the  Eaft  India  company  mighcbe  rendered 

.  a  fource  of  revenue,  462.  If  no  fuch  affiftance  can  be  obtained, 
her  only  refource  pointed  out,  ibid. 

Bullion,  the  money  of  the  great  mercantile  republic,  ii.  162.  See 
Geld  and  Sil'ver. 

Burghs y  free,  the  origin  of,  ii.  102.  To  what .  circumftances  they 
owed  their  corporate  jurifdi^ons,  104.     Why  admitted  to  fend  re- 

.  prefentatives  to  parliament,  138.     Are  allowed  to  proted  refugees 
from  the  country,  109. 
•  Burn,  Dr.  his  obl'ervations  on  the  laws  relating  to  the  fettlcments  of 
the  poor,  i.  213.  217. 

Butchers  meat,  no  where- a  neceffary  of  life,  iii.  341. 


Cnhinifts,  origin  of  that  (eft*,  iii.  225.  Their  principles  of  church 
government,  227. 

Cameron,  Mr.  of  Lochiel,  exercifed,  within  thirty  years  fmce,  a  cri- 
minal jurifdidlion  over  his  own  tenants,  ii*.  123. 

Canada,  the  French  colony  there,  long  under  the  government  of  an 
exclufive  company,  ii.  36S.  But  improved  ipeedily  after  the  diftb* 
lution  of  the  company,  369. 

Canals,  navigable,  the  advantages  of,  i.  229.  How  to  be  made  and 
maintained,  iii.  94.  1  hat  of  Languedoc,  the  fupport  of,  how 
fecured,  97.  May  be  fuccefsfuUy  managed  by  joint  ftock  com- 
panies, 147. 

Cantillon,  Mr.  remarks  on  his  account  of  the  earnings  of  the  labour- 
ittg  poor,  102. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  caufes  of  the  profperity  of  the  Dutch  fettlement 
there,  ii.  474. 

Capitals 
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Ca^J,  in  trade,  explained,  smd  howr  employed,  i«  41 1 .  IK^gmlfaed 
loto  circulating  auod  fixed  capitals,  412.  Chjuraderiftic  of  fixed 
capitals,.  416*  The  feveral  kinds  of  fixed  capitals  fpecified,  iiU, 
Charaderiftic  of  circulating  capitals,  and  the  feveral  kinds  of,  41 7. 
Fhoed  capitals  fapported  by  thofe  which  are  circulating,  41 8»  Cir> 
culating  capitals  !k)w  fapported,  419*  Intentioii  of  a  fixed  csff^kxal, 
425 ..  The  expence  of  maintaining  the  fixed  and  circulating  capitals 
iiiiilrated,  427  ^  Money>  as  an  ardcle  of  circulating  capital,  am- 
'  fdered,  42  &»  Money,  no  meafure  of  capital,  43  3 .  What  quantity 
of  ittduflry  any  capital  can  employ,  440^  Capitals,  how  far  they 
may  be  extended  by  paper  credit,  460. 

-  Muft  always  be  replaced  with  profit  by  die  annoal  produce  of 

hn^  and  labour,  ii.  5*  The  propordon  between  capital  and  re* 
▼en«e,  regulates  the  proportion  between  induftry  and  idleneis,  12, 
How  it  is  increafed  or  diminifhed,  1 3 .  National  evidences  of  the 
increafe  of,  23 ►  In  what  inftances  private  expences  contribute  to 
enlarge  the  national  cs^ital,  28.  The  increafe  of,  reduces  profits 
ky  competition,  33.  The  different  ways  of  employing  a  capital, 
46.     How  replaced  to  the  different  claflcs  of  traders,   50.     That 

•  employed  in  agriculture  puts  into  motion  a  greater  quantity  of  pro- 
^u^ve  labour,  than  any  equal  capital  employed  in  manu failures, 
53.  That  of  a  manufadurer  ihould  refide  within  thd  country,  55. 
The  operation  of  capitals  employed  in  agriculture,  manufadiares, 
tmd  foreign  trade,  compared,  j6.  Theprofperity  of  a  country  de- 
pends on  the  due  proportion  of  its  capital  applied  to  thefe  three  grand 
c&je^,  59.  DiH«rent  returns  of  capitals  employed  in  foreign  trade, 
63 »  Is  rather  employed  on  agriculture  than  in  trade  and  manu- 
hikartn,  on  equal  terms,  76.  Is  rather  employed  in  manufactures 
than  in  foreign  trade,  7^ .  The  natural  progrcfs  of  the  employment 
of,  80  •  Acquired  by  trade,  is  very  precarious  until  realized  by  th» 
culdvation  and  improvement  of  land,  136.  The  employment  of, 
m  the  different  fpecies  of  trade,  how  determined,  178. 

Cafitation  taxes,  the  nature  of,  confidered,  iii.  327*  In  England, 
328 ►    In  France,  329, 

Carriage y  land  and  water,  compared,  i.  28.,  Water  carriage  con- 
tributes to  improve  arts  and  induilry,  in  all  countries  where  it  can  be 
iifed,  29.  228.  323. 

■  •  Land,  how  facilitated  and  reduced  in  price,  by  public 

works,  iii*  95» 

Canyif^  trade,  the  nature  and  operation  of,  examined,  i^.  64.  Is 
the  iymptom,  but  not  the  caufe,  of  national  wealth,  and  hence 
points  out  the  two  richeft  countries  in  Europe,  69.  Trades  may 
appear  to  be  cairying  trades,  which  are  not  fo,  iiu.  The  difad- 
vantages  of,  to  individuals,  i/S*  The  Dutch,  how  excluded  from 
being  the  carriers  to  Great  Britain,  193.  Drawbacks  of  dudes 
originally  granted  for  the  encouragement  of,  258. 

CartbagtHtan  army,  its  fuperiority  over  tlie  Roman  army,  acooirated 
for,  iii.  62. 

Cattle^  and  corn,  their  value  compared,  in  the  different  f^ges  of  agri- 
culture, i.  230.    The  price  of,  reduced  by  artificial  grai&s,  234. 

To 
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To  what  height  the  price  of  cattle  may  rife  in  an  improving  commy* 
244»  The  raifing  a  fteck  of,  neceffary  for  the  fuj^ly  of  manure  to 
farmsy  345.  Cattle  muft  be^r  a  good  price  to  be  well  fed,  346. 
The  price  of,  rifes  in  Scotland  in  confequence  of  the  union  with 
England,  348.  Great  multiplication  of  £uropean  cattle  in  Ame- 
rica, 349.  Are  killed  in  fome  countries,  merely  for  the  fake  of  the 
hides  and  tallow,  361.  The  market  for  thefe  articles  more  exten* 
five  than  for  the  carcafe,  362.  This  market  fometimes  brought 
nearer  home  by  the  eftabUihment  of  manufadlures,'  ibid.  How  t^e 
extenfion  of  cultivation  raifes  the  price  of  animad  food,  382.  Is 
perhaps  the  only  commodity  more  expenfive  to  tranfport  by  fci  than 
by  land,  ii,  1 87.  Great  Britain  never  likely  to  be  much  aifeded  by 
the  free  importation  of  Irifti  cattle,  ibid. 
Certificates  J  pari(h>  the  laws  relating  to,  with  obfervations  on  them» 

i.  2i6t 
Cbildy  Sir  Tofiah,  his  obfervadon  on  trading  companies,  iii.  116. 
Cbildrent  nches  unfavourable  to  the  produftion,  and  extreme  poverty 
to  the  raiiing,  of  them,  i.  120.     The  mortality  ftill  greater  among 
thofe  maintained  by  charity,  ^21. 
China,  to  what  the  early  improvement  in  arts  and  induftry  there  was 
owing,  i.  31.     Concurrent  teftimonies  of  the  mifery  of  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  Chinefe,   108.     Is  not  however  a  declining  country, 
109.    High  rate  of  intereft  of  money  there,  145.    The  price'  of  ' 
labour  there,   lower  than  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe,   322. 
Great  ftate  affumed  by  the  grandees,  323.     Silver  the  moft  prb- 
fitable  article  to  fend  thither,  ibid*    The  proportional  value  of  gold 
to  filver,  how  rated:  there,  331.     The  value  of  gold  and  iilver  much 
higher  there  than  in  any  part  of  Europe,  376. 
*■    '        Agriculture  fevoured  there,   beyond  manufaftures,  iii.  30. 
Foreign  trade  not  favoured  there,   31.     Extenfion  of  the  home- 
market,   32.     Great  attention  paid  to  the  roads  there,  103.     In 
what  the  principal  revenue  of  the  fovereign  confifts,   276.     The 
revenue  of,  partly  raifed  in  kind,  278. 
Churchy  the  richer  tne  church,  the  poorer  the  ftate,  iii.  235.    Amount 
of  the  revenue  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  236.    The  revenue  of 
the  church  heavier  taxed  in  Prulfia,  than  lay  proprietors,  271.     The 
nature  and  efFeft  of  tythes  confidered,  27'4. 
Circulation,  the  dangerous  pradlice  of  raifing  money  by,   explain* 
ed,i.  465.     In  traffic,   the  two  different  branches  of,  confider-^ 
ed,  485. 
Cities,  circumftances  which  contributed  to  their  opulence,  ii.  iio^ 
Thofe  of  Italy  the  firft  that  rofe  to  confequence,  1 11 .     The  com- 
merce and  manufadures  of,  have  occafioned  the  improvement  and 
cultivation  of  the  country,  130. 
Clergy,  a  fupply  of,  provided  for,  by  public  and  private  foundations 
for  their  education,  i.  202.     Curates  worfe  paid  than  many  me- 
chanics, 203. 
m     ■   ,■  Of  an  eftablifhed  religion,  why  unfuccefsful  againfl  the  teachers 
of  a  new  religion,  iii,  193.    Why  they  perfecute  their  adverfaries» 

194- 
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194^  The  zeal  of  the  inferior  clergy  of  the  church  of  Rome,  hm 
kept  alive^  195.  Utility  of  ecclefiafHcal  eilablifhments,  ,198.  How 
conneded  with  the  civil  magiflrate,  199.  Unfafe  for  the  civil  ma- 
'ffiflrate  to  differ  with  them>  207.  *  Muft  be  managed  without  vio- 
fcnce,  310*  Of  the  church  of  Romc^  one  great  atmy  c^toned  over 
Europe*  213.  Their  power  fimilar  to  that  of  the  temporal  barons, 
during  the  feudal  monkiih  ages,  214.  How  the  power  of  the  Ro- 
sa(b  clergy  declined,.  21S.  EyiLs  attending  allowing  parities  to 
cled  their  own  minifters,  227. 

doathing^  more  plentiful  than  food,  in  uncultivated  countries,  i.  252. 
The  materials  for,  the  fir  ft  articles  rude  nations  have  to  offer,  2,'j. 

Cw/,'  muft  generally  be  cheaper  than  wood  to  gain  the  preference  for 
fuel,  i.  259.     The  price  of,  how  reduced,  261, 

■■  The  exportation  of,  fubjedled  to  a  duty  higher  than  the  prime 
coft  of^  at  the  pit,  ii.  512.  The  cheapeft  of  all  fuel,  338.  The 
tax  on,  abfurdly  regulated,  339* 

.  Cw/ mines,  their  diiFerent  degrees  of  fertility,  i.  258.  When  ferdlc, 
are  fometimes  unprofitable  by  iituation,  259.  The  proportion  of 
rent  generally  paid  for,  262,  The  machinery  necefTary  to,  cx- 
penfive,  413. 

.Cc«/ trade  from  Newcaftle  to  London,  employs,  more  (hipping  than 
all  the  otlier  carrying  trade  of  England,  ii.  66. 

Cochin  China,  rcn>arks  on  the  principal  articles  of  cultivation  there, 
i*  244. 

Corn,  ftamped,  the  origin  and  peculiar  advantages  of,  in  commerce, 
i.  38.  The  different  fpecies  of,  in  different  ages  and  countries,  59. 
Caufes  of  the  alterations  in  the  value  of,  40,  47.  50.  How  the 
fiandard  coin  of  different  nations  came  to  be  of  different  metals,  57. 
.  A  reform  in  the  Englifh  coinage  fuggefted,  £j.  Silver,  come- 
quence^  attending  the  debaiement  of,  304.  Coinage  -of  France 
and  Bntain,  examined*  215.  Why  coin  is  privately  melted  down, 
333,  The  mint  chiefly  employed  to  keep  up  the  quantity  thus 
diminifhed,  334.  A  duty  to  pay  the  coinage  would  preferve  money 
from  being  melted  or  counterfeited,  335,  Sundard  of  the  gold 
coin  in  France,  336.  How  a  feignorage  on  coin  would  operate, 
ibid.  A  tax  upon  coinage  is  advanced  hy  every  body,  and  finally 
paid  by  nobody,  340.  A  revenue  loft,  bv  government  defraying 
the  expence  of  coinage,  ihid.  Amount  or  the  annual  coinage  be- 
fore the  late  reformation  of  the  gold  coin,  341.  The  law  for  the 
encoiiraeement  of,  founded  on  prejudice,  342. 

—  Conlequences  of  railing  the  denomination,  as  an  expedient  to 
facilitate  jpayment  of  public  debts,  iii.  434.     Adulteration  of,  4^9- 

Colbert i  M.  the  policy  of  his  commercial  regulations  difputed,  ii.  zoo. 

iii.  3.  His  charadler,  iii.  2. 
,  Colleges t  caufe  of  the  depreciation  of  their  money  rents  inquired  into, 
i.  51.  The  endowments  of,  from  whence  they  generally  arifei 
iii.  150.  Whether  they  have  in  general  anfwered  the  purpoftsof 
their  inftitution,  151.  Thefe  endowments  have  diminifhed  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  application  in  the  teachers,  152.  The  privileges  of  gra- 
•'•■''  *        duates 
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duates  by  refideftce,  and  charitaMe  foundation  of  fchokrihips*,  m^  • 
jurious  to  collegiate  education,  155.     Difcipline  of,  »I57. 

Colliers  and  coal-Seavers,  their  high  earnings  accounted  ior,  L  159, 

■Colonies y  new,  the  natural  progrels  of,  L  140* 

«  Modem,  the  commercial  advantages  derived  from  tikeoi. 

tii.  175.  Ancient,  on  what  principles  founded,  343.  Ancient' 
Grecian  colonies  not  retained  under  fubjedHon  to'the  parent  ilates* 
344.  DiftindUon  between  the  Roman  and  Greek  colonies,  544* 
Circumflances  that  led  to  the  eftablifhment  of  European  colonies  i«  - 
.  the  Eaft  Indies  and  America,  347,  The  £ail  Indies  difcovered  bjr 
.  Vafco  de  Gama,  348.  The  Wdl  Indies  difcovered  hy  Columbus* 
349*  Gold  the  objeft  of  the  lirft  Spanifh  enterprifes  there,  354. 
And  of  thoie  of  all  other  European  nations,  357.  Caufes  of  the 
profperity  of  new  colonies,  J58.  Rapid  progrefs  of  the  ancient 
Greek  colonies,  560.  The  Roman  colonies  flow  in  improvement, 
•  361.  The  remotenefs  of  America  and  the  Weft  Indies,  greatly  iai 
favour  of  the  European  colonies  there,  362.  Review  of  the  Britifli 
American  colonies,  370.  Expence  of  the  civil  eftabKfhments  in 
Britilh  America,  373.  Ecclefiaftical  government,  374.  General 
view  of  the  reftraints  laid  upon  the  trade  of  the  European  colomesv ' 
375.  The  trade  of  the  Britifli  colonics,'  how  regulated,  3  77 .  The 
different  kinds  of  non-enumerated 'commodities,  fpeciiied,  378. 
Enumerated  commodities,  382.  Reftraints  upon  their,inanufa6tiires» 
385.  Indulgences  granted  them  by  Britain,  388*  Were  free  in 
every  other  refpedi  except  as  to  their  foreign  trade,  391-  Little 
credit  due  to  the  policy  of  Europe  from  the  fucceis  of  the  colonics, 
3  97 .  Throve  by  the  diforder  and  inj  uftice  of  the  European  govern- 
ments, 398.  Have  contributed  to  augment  the  induftry  of  all  the 
countries  of  Europe,  401.  Exclufive  privileges  of  trade,  a  dead 
weight  upon  all  thefe  exertions  both  in  Europe  and  America,  403.  • 
Have  in  general  been  a  fourc«  of  expence  inftead  of  revenue  to  their 
mother  countries,  405.  Have  only  benefited  their  mother  ccMiii- 
trics  by  the  excluiive  trade  carried  on  with  them,  406.  Confe- 
quences  of  the  navigation  ad,  409.  The  advantage  of  the  colony 
trade  to  Britain  eftimated,  417.  A  gradual  relaxation  of  the  ex- 
clufive commerce  recommended,  426.  Events  which  have  pre- 
vented Britain  from  fenfibly  feeling  the  lofs  of  the  colony  trade,  427. 
The  effedls  of  the  colony  trade,  and  the  monopoly  of  that  trade,  •. 
diftinguifhed,  4*9.  To  maintain  a  monopoly,  the,  principal  end  of 
the  dominion  Great  Britain  afTumes  over  the  colonies,  441 .  Amount 
•  of  the  ordinary  peace  eftablifhment  of,  ihid.  The  two  late  wars- 
Britain  fuftained,  c61ony  wars,  to  fupport  a  monopoly,  442.'  Two 
modes  by  which  they  might  be  taxed,  446.  Their  affemblies  not 
.  likely  to  tax  them,  ihid.  Taxes  by  parliamentary  requifition,  as 
little  likely  to  be  raifed,  448.  Reprefentatives  of,  might  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Britilh  parliament  with  good  effeft,  45  3 .  Anfwer  to 
ohjedions  againft  American  reprefentation,  456.  I'he  intereft  of 
the  confumer  in  Britain,  facrificed  to  that  of  the  producer,  in  railing^ 
an  empire  in  America,  517.  '    . 

Culumhus, 
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C4umhust  the  motrvc  that  led  to  his  difcovery  of  America^  u.  J4Ji 
Why  he  gave  the  name  of  Indies  to  the  iflands  he  difcovered,  349* 
His  triumphal  exhibition  of  their  produdions,  352. 

Columella^  his  inftrudtion  for  fencing  a  kitchen-garden,  1.  X38.  Ad- 
vifes  the  planting  of  vineyards,  239, 

Commerce f  the  different  common  flandards  or  mediams  made  ufe  of  td 
.  facilitate  the  exchange  of  commodities,  in  the  early  ftages  of,  i.  34. 
.  Origin  of  money,  35.     Definition  of  the  term  'uaUu,  42. 

•*^— Treaties  of,  though  advantageous  to  the  merchants  and  ma- 

nufadarers  of  the  favoured  country,  neceffarily  difadvantageous  ins 
.  thofc  of  the  favouring  country,  ii.  324.  Tranflation  of  the  com- 
mercial treaty  between  England  and  Portugal  concluded  in  17031 
by  Mr.  Methuen,  325.  Rcftraints  l^d  upon  the  European  eolonier 
in  America,  37  c,  The  prefent  fplendour  of  the  mercantile  fyftein, 
.  owing  to  the  difcovery  and  colonization  of  America,  459.  Review 
of  the  plan  by  which  it  propofes  to  enrich  a  country,  485.  The 
intereft  of  the  confumer  conftantly  facrificed  to  that  of  the  pro- 
ducer, CI 5.  See  Agriculture y  Banks,  Cafital,  Manufaawresy  Mer- 
chanty  Meney,  Stock,  Trade^  &c. 

Commodities y  the  barter  of,  infofiicient  for  the  mutual  fuj^Iy  of  the 
wants  of  mankind,  i.  33.  Metals  found  to  be  the  beft  medium  \q 
facilitate  the  exchange  of,  35.  Labour  an  invariable  ftandard  for 
die  value  of,  48.  Keal  and  nominal  prices  of,  diftinguifhed,  49; 
The  component  parts  of  the  prices  of,  explained  and  illufbated)  75. 
The  natural,  and  market  prices  of,  diftinguifhed,  and  how  regu- 
lated, 82.  The  ordinary  proportion  between  the  value  of  any  twa 
commodities,  not  necefiarily  the  fame  as  between  the  quantities  of 
them  commonly  in  the  market,  331.  The  price  of  rude  producci 
how  afFedled  by  the  advance  of  wealth  and  improvement,  340. 

■i-  Foreign,  are  primarily  purchafed  with  the  prpduce  of 

domedic  induflry,  ii.  61.  When  advantageoufly  exported  in  a 
rude  ilate,  even  by  a  foreign  capital,  79*  The  quantity  of,  in  every 
country,  naturally  regulated  by  the  demand,  148.  Wealth  id 
goods,  and  in  money,  compared,  153.  Exportation  of,  to  ^ 
proper  market,  always  attended  with  more  profit  than  that  of  gold 
and  filver,  161.  The  natural  advantages  of  Countries  in  particular 
.  productions,  fomctimes  not  pofTible  to  ftruggle  againft,  185. 

Company y  mercantile,  incapable  of  confulting  their  true  interefls  ivheii 
they  become  fovereigns,  ii.  479.  An  exclufive  eompany^  a  public 
nuifance,  48  c. 

*■  '  ■  —  Trading,  how  firfl  formed,  iii.  169.  Regulated>  and  joint 
ftock  companies,  diftinguifhed,  ihid.  i  10.  Regulated  companies  in 
Great  Britain,  fpecified,  in.  Are  ufelefs,  113.  The  confhuit  vieic 
of  fuch  companies,  iij.  .Forts  and  garrifons,  why  never  main- 
tained by  regulated  companies,  116;  The  nature  of  joint  flock 
companies  explained,  122.  143.  A  monopoly  necefTary  to  enable 
a  joint  flock  company  to  carry  on  a  foreign  trade,  1 44.  What  kind 
of  jobt  flock  companies  need  no  exclufive  privileges,  146.  Joint 
iU)ck  companies,  why  well  adapted  to  the  trade  of  banking,  1 46.  The 

trade 
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trade  of  iiJurance  may  be  carried  on  fuccefefully  by  a  ftock  compariiy, 

147.     Alfo  inland  navigations)  and  the  fupply  of  water  to  a  great 

city«  i6U,     111  fuccefs  of  joint  Hock  companies  in  other  uader- 

takings,  1^9. 
Competition^  the  efFe^k  of,  in  the  purchale  of  coxamodities^  i,  £f. 

Among  the  venders,  86.  133. 
doncordat,  in  France,  its  obje<5t,  iii.  220. 
C^ngrefs,  American,  its  ftrength  owing  to  the  important  charaders  it 

confers  on  the  members  of  it,  ii.  454* 
Con'verfiott  price,  in  the  payment  of  rents  in  Scotland,  explained, 

i.  284. 
Coppery  the  ftandard  meafure  of  value  among  the  anoiefit  Rosaftas, 

i.  57,     Is  no  legal  tender  in  England,  59* 
Cori^t  the  largeA  <|uadruped  on  the  iHand  of  Su  Domingo^  defcrlbedy 

ii.  3SO*    .  .      .  .  ^       - 

Corn^  the  raifing  of,  in  different  countries,  not  fubjed  to  the  faine  de* 

gree  of  rivalmip  as  manufadures,  i.  1 1 .     Is  the  beft  Aandard  for 
referved  rents,  5 1 .     The  price  of,  how  regulated,  53,     The  price 
of,  the  beft  flandard  for  comparing  the  different  values  of  particular 
commodities  at  dii&rent  times  and  places,  56.     The  three  ooon* 
ponent  parts  in  the  price  of,  75.     Is  dearer  in  Scotland  than  la 
England^  114.     Its  Value  compared  with  that  of  butchers  meat,  in 
the  different  periods  of  agriculture,  230.  236.    Compared  with 
lilver,  277.     Girctimltances  in  a  hiftorical  view  of  the  price*  ctf 
corn,  that  have  mifled  writers  in  treating  of  the  value  of  filver  at 
different  periods,  284.     Is  always  a  more  accurate  meafure  of 
value,  than  any  other  commodity,  293.     Why  dearjer  In  great 
towns  than  in  the  country,  297.     Why  dearer  in  fome  rich  com- 
mercial countries,  as  Holland  and  Genoa,  298.    Rofe  in  its  nominal 
price  on  the  difcovery  of  the  American  mines,  300*     And  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  civil  war  under  king  Charles  I.  302.     And  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  bounty  on  the  exportation  of,  3 03  4     Tendency  of 
the  bounty  examiaed,^  307*  .  Chronological  talde  of  the  pricea 
of,  398. 
—  The  leaft  profitable  article  of  growth  in  the  Britifh  Weft  Indian 
colonies,  ii«  89.     The  reftraints  formerly  laid  upon  the  trade  of, 
unfavourable  to  the  cultivation  of  land,  98.     The  free  importation 
of,  could  little  affed  the  farmers  of  Great  Britain,  189.     The  po- 
licy of  the  bounty  cm  the  exportation  of,  examined,  263 , .  The 
redudion  in  the   price  of  corn,    not  produced  by  the  boamy* 
264.     Tillage  not  encouraged  by  the  bounty,  267.     The  monfey 
price  of,  regulates  that  of  all  pther  home-made  commodities,  z6^* 
iUuflration,  .271.     Ill  effeds  of  the  bounty,  274.     Motives  of  thr 
country  j^entlemen  in  granung  the  bounty,  276.     The  natural  value 
of  corn  not  to  be  altered  by  altering  the  money  price,  278.     The 
four  feveral  branches  of  the  corn  trade  fpecified,  29 1 .     The  inland 
dealer,  for  his  own  infereil  will  not  raife  the  price  of  corn  higher 
than  the  fcarcity  of  the  feafon  requires,'  ibid.     Corn  a  commodity 
9  .   the 
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the  leaft  iial)Ie  to  "be  monopolized,  .293 .  The  inland  dealers  in  <i6m 
too  numerous  and  difperfed  to  form  a  general  combination^  294. 
Dearths  never  artificial,  but  when  government  interferes  improperly 
to  prevent  them,  295.  The  freedom  of  the  com  trade,  the  be^ 
fecurity  againft  a  famine,  297.  Old  Englilh  ftatute  to  prohibit  the 
.  corn  trade,  298.  Confequences  of  farmers  being  forced  to  become 
com  dealers,  300.  The  ufe  of  corn  dealers  to  the  fanners,  305. 
The  prohibitory  ftatute  againft  the  corn  trade  foftened,  306*  But 
ftill  under  the  influence  of  popular  prejudices,  307.     The  average 

Jpantity  of  corn  imported  and  exported,  compared  with  the  con> 
umption  and  annu^  produce,  309.  Tendency  of  a  free  importa- 
,  tion  of  corn,  311.  The  home  market  the  moil  important  one  for 
corn,  iM.  Duties  payable  on  the  importation  of  grain,  before 
13  Geo.  III.  312,  Note.  The  impropriety  of  the  ftatute  22  Car.  IL 
for  regulating  the  importation  of  wheat,  confeiTed  by  the  fuipeniion 
of  its  execution,  by  temporary  ftatutes,  313.  The  home-market 
indireftly  fupplied  by  the  exportation  of  com,  i6iJ,  How  a  liberal 
fyftem  of  free  exportation  and  importation,  among  all  nations,  would 
operate,  316.  The  laws  concerning  corn,  fimilar  to  thofe  relating 
to  religion,  318.  The  home  market  fupplied  by  the  carrying  trade, 
s^d.  The  fyftem  of  laws  connedled  with  the  eftablifhment  of  the 
bounty,  undeferving  of  praife,  319.  Remarks  on  the  datate  13 
Geo.  III.  321. 

Corf  orations,  tendency  of  the  exclufive  privileges  of,  on  trade,  i.  93. 
184.  By  what  authority  erefled,  191.  The  advantages  cor- 
porations  derive  from  the  furrounding  country,  193.  Check  the 
operations  of  competition,  198.  Their  internal  regulations,  com- 
binations againft  the  public,  200.  Are  injurious,  even  to  the 
members  of  them,  201.  The  laws  of,  obftruft  the  free  circulation 
of  labour,  from  one  employment  to  another,  211. 

■  The  origin  of,  ii.  103.     Are  exempted  by  their  privi- 

leges from  the  power  of  the  feudal  Warons,  105.  The  European 
£aft  India  companies  difadvantageous  to  the  eaftem  commerce,  171. 
The  exclufive  privileges  of  corporations  ought  to  be  deftroyed,  205. 

Cottagers,  iifi  Scotland,  their  fituation  defcribed,  i.  179.  Are  cheap 
manufadlurers  of  ftockings,  1 8 1  •  l^he  diminution  of,  in  England, 
confider^d,  354. 

Coward,  character  of,  iii.  190. 

Credit,     See  Paper -money, 

Cruzades  to  the  Holy  Land,  favourable  to  the  revival  of  commerce, 
ii.  III. 

Currency  oi  ^ztts,  remarks  on,  ii.  219. 

Cuftoms,  the  motives  and  tendency  of  drawbacks  from  the  duties 
of,  ii.  252.  The  revenue  of  the  cuftom*  increafed  by  draw- 
backs, 259. 

»— ^ Occafion  of  firft  impoiing  the  duties  of,  iii.  109.  '  Origin  of 

thofe  duties,  345.  Three  ancient  branches  of,  346.  Drawbacks 
ef,  348.     Are  regulated  according  to  the  mercantile  fy^^^^  549* 

Frauds 
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jPraitds  pra^tifed  to  obtain  drawbacks  and  bounties,'  3^0.  The 
duties  of,  in  many  inftances  uncertain*  352.  Improvement 
of,  fuggefted,  353.  Computation  of  the  expence  of  colle6ling 
them»  376. 


Bmvy,  the  buiinefs  of,  generally  carried  on  as  a  fave»all,  i«  355*  Cir- 
cumftances  which  impede  or  promote  the  attention  to  it>  356. 
Engliih  and  Scotch  dairies,  357. 

DaniZe,  the  navigation  of  that  river  Why  of  little  ufc  to  the  interior 
parts  of  the  country  from  whence  it  flows,  i.  32. 

Da<venant,  Dr.  his  objedtions  to  the  transferring  the  duties  on  beer  to 
the  malt,  confidered,  iii.  367. 

Dearths,  never  caufed  by  combinations  among  the  dealers  in  com, 
but  hy  ^®°*®  general  calamity,  ii.  295.  The  free  exercife  of 
the  com  trade  the  beft  palliative  againll  the  inconveniences  of  a 
dearth,  306.  Corn  dealers  the  beft  friends  to  the  people  at  fuch 
feafons,  308. 

Debts,  pubUc,  tne  origin  of,  traced,  iii.  397.  Are  accelerated  by 
the  expences  attending  war,  399.  Account  of  the  unfunded  debt  of 
Great  Britain,  403.  The  funded  debt,  404.  Aggregate  and 
general  funds,  408.  Sinking  fund,  410.  418.  Annuities  for  terms 
of  years,  and  for  lives>  411.  The  redudlion  of,  during  peace,  bears 
no  proportion  to  its  accumulation  during  war,  420.  The  plea  of 
the  intereft  being  no  burden  to  the  nadon,  confidered,  428.  Are 
feldom  fairly  paid  when  accumulated  to  a  certain  degree,  434. 
Might  eafily  be  difcharged,  by  extending  the  Britifh  fyftem  of  tax- 
ation over  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  441 .  Ireland  and 
America  ought  to  contribute  to  difcharge  the  public  debts  of  Bri- 
tain, 459. 

Decker,  Sir  Matthew,  his  obfervadon  on  the  accumulation  of  taxes, 
iii.  337.  His  propofal  for  transferring  all  taxes  to  the  confumer, 
by  annual  payments,  confidered,  342. 

Demand,  thongh  the  increafe  of,  may  at  firft  r^e  the  price  of  goods, 
it  never  fails  to  reduce  it  afterward,  iii.  134. 

Denmark,  account  of  the  fettlements  of,  in  the  Weft  Indies,  ii.  ^6y. 

Diamonds,  the  mines  of,  not  always  worth  workmg  for,  i.  270. 

Di/ctpline,  the  great  importance  of,  in  war,  xii.  59.  Inftances, 
61,  &c. 

Dinjerfions,  public,  their  political  ufe,  iii.  206. 

Domingo,  St.  miftaken  by  Cdumbus  for  a  part  of  the  £aft  Indies,  ii. 
349.  Its  p^ncipal  produdiions,  350.  The  nadves  foon  ftripped 
of  all  their  gold,  353.  Hiftorijcal  view  of  the  French  colony 
there,  369. 

Doom/day  book,  the  intendon  of  that  compilation,  iii,  270. 

Dorians,  ancient,  where  the  colonies  of,  fetded,  ii.  343. 

Dramatic  exhibitions,  the  political  ufe  of,  iu.  206, 
Vol*  III.  Ii  Drawiacks, 


IN   n    fix. 

Dfaivtachs  in  commerce,  explained,  ii.  174.  The  motives  to»  and 
tendency  of>  explained^  ii.  25 z.  On  wines,  currants,  and  wroaghc 
iilks,  25^.  On  tobacco  and  fugar,  254.  On  wines,  pardcolarly 
confidei^d,  255.  Were  originaUy  granted  to  encourage  the  earn- 
ing trade,  2c 8.  The  revenue  of  the  cuftoms  increafed  by  thenii 
259.     Drawbacks  allowed  in  ^vour  of  the  colonies,  389. 

Drugs,  regulations  of  their  importation  and  exportadon,  ii.  508. 

rhrunkenne/Sf  the  motive  to  this  vice  enquired  into,  ii.  242. 

Dutch,  their  fettiements  in  America  flow  in  improvement  becaufe  un- 
der the  government  of  an  exclufive  company,  ii.  367.  Their  Bail 
India  trade  checked  by  monopoly,  469.  Meafures  taken  by,  to 
fecure  the  monopoly  of  the  fpice  trade,  476.     See  Holland. 


£ 

iajf  India,  reprefentation  of  the  miferable  ftatc  of  the  provinces  of, 
under  the  Engliih  government  there,  i.  1 10.  Hiiloric^l  view  of  tli« 
European  trade  with  thofe  countries,  3 1 9.  Rice  countries  more  po- 
pulous and  rich  than  com  countries,  321.  The  real  price  of  labour 
lower  in  China  and  Indoftan,  than  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe. 
322.  Gold  and  filver  the  moft  profitable  commodities  to  carry 
thither,  323.  The  proportional  value  of  gpld  to  filver,  how  rated 
there,  330, 

_ great  extenfion  of  foreign  commerce  by  the  difcovcry  ofa 

paiTage  to,  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ii.  170.  Hiftoricalrc* 
view  of  the  intercourfe  with,  171.  EiFedt  of  |he  annual  exportatioB 
of  fdver  to,  from  Europe,  172.  The  trade  with,  chiefly  carried  od 
by  exclufive  companies,  467.  ^  Tendency  of  their  monopolies,  468. 
-^ —  Company,  a  monopoly  againft  the  very  nation  in  which  it  i$ 


ereded,  ii.  467.  The  operation  of  fuch  a  company  in  a  poor, 
and  in  a  rich  country,  compared,  469.  That  country  whofc  capi- 
tal is  not  large  enough  to  tend  to  fuch  a  diftant  trade  ought  not  to 
engage  in  it,  473.  The  mercandle  habits  of  trading  companies 
render  them  incapable  of  confulting  their  true  intercfts  when  thev 
become  fovereigns,  479.  The  genius  of  the  adminiftrationofthe 
Engliih  company,  480.  Subordinate  practices  of  their  agents  ani 
clerks,  481.  The  bad  condu^  of  agents  in  India  owing  to  their 
fituation,  484.  Such  an  exclufive  company  a  nuifance  in  every 
refpeA,  485. 

brief  review  of  their  hifiory,  iii,  131.     Their  privilcps 


invaded,  132.  A  rival  company  formed,  133.  The  two  companies 
4inited,  135.  Are  infeded  by  the  fpirit  of  war  and  conqueft,  13^' 
Agreements  between  the  company  and  government,  ihid»  Inter- 
ference of  government  in  their  territorial  adminiftration,  139*  ^^^ 
in  the  diredUon  at  home,  ibid.  Why  unfit  to  govern  a  great  empire* 
140.  Their  ibverei|;n  and  commercial  charaders  incompatiblcj 
245.  How  the  territorial  acquifitions  of,  might  be  rendered  a 
fource  of  revenue,  462. 

SdifAtiriOi 
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idinht&gth,  its  pi'efent  ihare  of  trade  owing  to  iht  femdval  of  th^ 

•  court  and  parliament,  ii.  12. 

EducatioHy  the  principal  caufe  of  the  various  talents  obfervable  in  dif<* 
feretit  men,  i.  24. 

— thofe  parts  of,  for  which  there  ar^  no  public  inftitutions, 

generally  the  beft  taught,  iil.  I58.  In  univeriities  a  view  of;  i68j 
Of  travelling  fori  171.  Courie  of,  in  the  republics  bf  ancient 
Greece;  172;  In  ancient  Rome>  ibid.  The  ancient  teach efs  feiperioi' 
to  thofe  in  modern  times,  179.  Public  inilitutidns  injurious  to  gbod 
education,  i8o*  Inquiry  how  )Far  the  public  ought  to  attend  to  the 
education  of  the  people,  181.  The  different  opi^ortunities  of  edti- 
cation  in  the  different  ranks  of  the  people,  185.  The  advantages  of 
a  proper  attention  in  the  ftate  to  the  education  of  the  people,  191. ' 

£^//,  the  firft  country  in  which  agriculture  and  manufaftures  ap- 
pear to  have  been  cultivated,  i.  30.  Agriculture  was  greatly  fa- 
voured there>  iii.  32.  Was  long  the  granary  of  the  Roman  em-» 
pire,  35-    .  . 

Eje^hnentt  adion  of,  in  Eilgland,  wheii  inventedi  and  its  opefation^ 
ii.  93. 

^mpltymenu,  the  advantages  and  difad vantages  of  the  different  kinds 
of,  in  the  fame  neighbourhood,  continually  tend  to  equality,  i.  i^i. 
The  differences  or. inequalities  among,  fpecified,  152*  The  con- 
ftancy  or  precarioufnefs  of,  influences  the  rate  of  wagesi  1 J7. 

England y  the  dates  of  its  feveral  fpecics  of  coinage,  filver,  gold,  and 
copper*  i.  58.  Why  labour  is  cheaper  there,  than  in  North  America^ 
105.     The  rate  of  population  in  both  countries  compared,  106. 

•  —  the  produce  and  labour  of,  have  gradually  increafed 
ff  ofti  the  eftrlieft  accounts  in  hiftory >  while  writers  arc  reprcfent- 
ing  the  country  as  rapidly  declining,  ii.  .24.  Enumeration  of 
obftrudlions  and  calamities  which  the  profperity  of  the  dounti*y  has 
furmounted,  25.  Circumftances  that  favour  commerce  and  manu« 
faftures,  1.33,  Laws  in  favour  of  agriculture,  134.  Why  formerly 
unable  to  can*y  on  foreign  wars  of  Idng  duration,  i&t.  Why 
the  commerce  with  France  has  been  fubjcfted  to  fo  many  difcourage- 
ments,  847.  Foundation  of  the  enmity  between  thefe  countries, 
249.  Tranflation  of  the  commercial  treaty  cJoncluded  in  1703, 
with  Portugal,  325.  Inquiry  into  the  value  of  the  trade  with 
Portugal,  3^8.  Might  procure  gold  without  the  Portug?,!  trade,  3  29, 
Coafequences  of  fecuring  the  colony  trade  by  the  navigation  ad*  409. 

^S^offing.     See  Forefialling. 

Entails t  the  law  of,  prevents  the  divifion  of  land  by  alienation^  ii.  82. 
Intention  of,  84.  . 

Europe^  general  review  of  the  feverai  nations  of,  as  to  their  improve- 
ment fince  the  difcovery  of  America,  ,i.  3 16.  The  two  richeft 
countries  in,  enjoy  the  greatel!  (hares  of  the  carrying  trade,  u.  69. 
Inquiry  into  the  advantages  derived  by,  from  the  difcoVery  and  co- 
lonization of  America,  400.  The  particular  advantages  derived 
by  each  colonizing  country,  404.  And  by  others  which  have  no 
colonies,  460* 

I  i  a  E^cbange^ 


IN      D      EX. 

Ixchoffgi,  the  operation  of,  in  the  commercial  inttfrcoiirfe  ofSSitmX 
countries,  ii.  144.  The  courfe  of,  an  uncertain  criterion  of  the 
balance  of  trade  between  two  countries,  313.  Is  generally  in  favour 
of  thofe  countries  which  pay  in  bank  money,  againft  thofe  which 
pay  in  common  currency,  2  3  a. 

£xd/e,  the  principal  objects  of,  lii.  345.  The  duties  of>  more  clear 
and  diitin€t  than  the  caftoms,  352.  AfTeds  only  a  few  articles  of 
the  moft  general  confumption,  3^3.  The  exdfe  fcheme  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  defended,  358.  The  excife  upon  home-made  fer- 
mented and  fpirituous  liquors,  the  moft  produ£dve,  360,  Expence 
of  levying  excife  duties  computed,  375.  The  law*  ofi  more  vexa- 
tious than  thofe  of  the  cuftoms,  380, 

Exercfje,  military,  alteration  in,  produced  by  the  invention  of  fire 
arms,  iii.  57-  - 

Exfences,  private,  how  they  influence  the  national  capital,  ii.  28.  The 
advantage  of  beilomng  them  on  durable  commodities,  30. 

Export  trade,  the  principles  of,  explained,  ii.  Sj.  When  rude  pro- 
duce may  be  advantageoufly  exported,  even  by  a  foreign  capital,  79. 
Why  encouraged  by  European  nations,  ii.  173.  By  whi^t  mean? 
promoted,  174.  The  motives  to,  and  tendency  of,  drawbacks 
of  duties,  252.  The  grant  of  bounties  on,  confidered,  261.  Ex- 
portation of  the  materials  of  manufa^res,  review  of  the  reftraints 
and  prohibitions  of,  ii.  494. 


Faiths  articles  of,  how  regulated  by  the  civil  magif&ate,  iii.  299S. 

Families  feldom  remain  on  large  eftates  for  many  generations,  in  com- 
mercial countries,  ii.  129. 

Fajdiue.     See  Dearth, 

Farmers  of  land,  the  feveral  articles  that  compofe  their  gain,  diflin- 

.  guifhed,  i.  80.     Require  more  knowledge  and  experience  than  ^c 

generality  of  manufacturers,  196.  In  what  their  capitals  coniift,  413- 

■  >  s  ■  the  great  quantity  of  productive  labour  put  into  motion  b/ 
their  capitals,  ii.  52.  Artificers  necefTary  to  them,  77.  Their 
fituation  better  in  England  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  ^l- 
Labour  under  great  difad  vantages  every  where^  97 .  Origin  of  long 
leafes  of  farms,  128.  Are  a  clafs  of  men  leail  fufa^ed  to  the 
wretched  fpirit  of  monopoly,  191.  Were  forced,  by  old  ftatates, 
to  b^ome  the  only  dealers  in  com,  300.  Could  not  fell  com 
cheaper  than  any  other  corn  merchant,  301 .  Could  feldom  fell  it  fo 
cheap,  302.  The  culture  of  land  obibuded  by  this  divifion  of 
their  capitals,  304.  The  ufe  of  com  dealers  to  the^farmers,  305. 
how  they  contribute  to  the  annual  production  of  the  land,  ac- 


cording to  the  French  agricultural  fyftem  of  political  oeconomyj 
iii.  4.  ' 

•  of  the  public  revenue,  their  character,  iii.  387.  416 


Feudal  government,  miferable  ftate  of  the  occupiers  of  land  vsiAfih 
ii.  7.  .  Trade  and  iptereft  of  money  under,  9.    Feudal  chiefs,  thdr 

power. 
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power,  2Zs .  Slaves,  their  fituation,  -87.  Tenures  of  land,  90. 
Taxation,  96.  Original  poverty  and  fervile^  flate  of  the  tradefmen 
in  towns,  100.  Immunities  feldom  granted  but  for  valuable  con- 
siderations, 101.  Origin  of  free  burjghs,  102.  The  power  of 
the  barons  reduced  by  municipal  privilege$,  105.  The  caufe 
and  eiFed  of  ancient  hofpitality,  119.  Extenfive  power  of  the 
ancient  barons,  121,  Was  not  eftabUfhed  in  England  until  the 
Norman  conqueft,  123.  Was  jUently  fobverted  by  manufadures 
and  commerce,  125. 

Feudal  wars,  how  fupported,  iii,  49.  Military  exercifes  not  well 
attended  to,  under,  5*.  Standirtg  armies  gradually  introduced  tc^ 
fi^^ply  the  place  of  the  feudal  militia,  66.  Account  of  the  cafual- 
tics  or  taxes  under,  3 14.  Revenues  under,  how  enjoyed  by  the  great 
landholders,  395. 

Fuirs,  public,  in  Scotland,  the  nature  of  the  inftitution  explained, 
i.  284. 

Fines  for  the  renewal  of  leafes,  the  motive  for  exadUng  them,  and 
their  tendency,  iii.  264. 

Fire  arms,  alteration  in  the  art  of  war,  effeded  by  the  invention  of, 
iii.  57.  71.  The  invention  of,  favourable  to  the  extenfion  of  civi- 
lization, 72, 

FijS^9  the  component  parts  of  the  price  of,  explained,  1.  77,  The 
multiplication  of,  at  market,  by  human  induilry,  both  limited  and 
uncertain,  i.  370.  How  an  increafe  of  demand  raifes  the  price  of 
fiih,  371.         ^  ^  • 

Fijheriesf  obfervations  on  the  tonn^e  bounties  granted  to,  ii.  281. 
To  the  herring  iifliery,  282.  The  boat  fiihery  ruined  by  this 
bounty,  285. 

Flanders^  the  ancient  commercial  profperity  of,  perpetuated  by  thp 
folid  improvements  of  agriculture,  ii.  137. 

Flaxt  the  component  parts  of  the  price  o^  explained^  i.  76. 

Fleetwood,  bilhop,  remarks  on  hiai  Chronicoti  Pretioium,  i.  285. 
289. 

Flour,  the  component  parts  of  the  price  of,  explained,  i.  yS. 

F^df  will  always  purchafe  as  much  labour  as  it  can  maintain  on  the 


ipot,  i.  227.  Bread  and  butchers'  meat  compared,  230.  235.  Is 
the  original  fource  of  every  other  produftion,  257.  The  abundance 
of,  conflitutes  the  principal  part  of  the  riches  of  the  world,  an  1  gives 


the  principal  value  to  many  other  kinds  of  riches,  272. 
Forefialling  and  engrofling,  the  popular  fear  of,  like  the  fufpicions  of 

witchcraft,  ii.  309. 
Forts,  when  neceiTaryfortheproteftlon  of  commerce,  lii.  107, 
France,  iluduations  in  the  legal  rate  of  intereft  for  monev  there,  during 
the  courfe  of  the  prefent  century,  i.  137.  Remarks  on  the  trade 
and  riches  of,  138.  The  nature  of  apprenticefhips  there,  187, 
The  propriety  of  reftraining  the  planting  of  vineyards,  examined, 
if  240.  Variations  in  the  price  of  grain  there,  282.  The 
money  price  of  labour  has  funk  gradually  with  the  money  price 
of  corn,  313.    Foundationof  the  Mifliflippifcheme,  478. 

113  France, 
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France^  Utile  trade  or  in4oftry  to  be  found  la  the  parliament  towns  of, 
ii.  ID.     Defciiptian  of  the  clafs  of  farmers  called  metayers,  90. 
Laws  relating  to  the  tenure  of  land,  95;     Services  formerly  exafied 
beiide  rent,  thid.    The  taille^  what^  and  its  operation  in  check- 
ing the  Cidtivation  f>{  land,  96.     Origin  of  die  magiftrates  and 
councils  of  cities,  107.     JJp  direft  legal  encouragement  given  to 
agriculture,  135.     Ill  policy  of  M.  Colbert*s  commercial  regula- 
tions, 200.     French  goodb  heavily  taxed  in  Great  Britain,  209. 
The  commercial  intercourfe  between  France   and  England  now 
jhiefly  carried  on  by  fmugglers,  3;  10.     The  policy  of  the  com- 
mercial rcilraints  between  France  and  Britain,  confidered*   21U 
State  of  the  cpiifSge  there,  217.     Why  the  commerce  with  Eng- 
land has  been  fubje6ted  to  difcouragemeats,  247.     Foundation  of 
the  enmity  between  thpfe  countries,   249.     Remarks   concerning 
the  feignorage  on  coin,  335.     Standard  of  the  gold  coin  there,  336. 
The  tfade  of  the  French  colonies,  how  regulated,  378.  fhit  govcrnr 
mcnt  of  the  colonies  conduced  with  moderation^  393.     The  fngar 
colpnies  of,  lietter  governed  than  thofe  of  Britain,  394.     The  king- 
dom of,  how  taxed,  449.  ,  Th{;  members  of  the  league  fought  more 
in  defence  of  their  own  importance,  than  for  any  other  caufe,  455. 
n  the  prefent  agricultural  fyftem  of  political  ceconomy  adopted 

by  philofophers  there,  defgribedf  iii.  .4.     Under  what  direSion 
the  funds  for  the  repair  of  the  roads  are  placed,    101  •     ge- 
neral ftate  of  the  roads,  102.   The  unlverlities  badly  governed,  155. 
Remarks  on  the  management  of  the  parliaments  of,  2 1 1 .    Meafures 
taken  in,  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  clergy,  220.     Account  of  the 
mode  of  reftifying  the  inequalities  of  the  predial  taille  in  the  gene- 
rality of  Montauban,   273.     The  perfonal  tailje  explained,  50:. 
The  inequalities  in,  how  remedied,   306.     How  the  perfonal  tollc 
difcourages  cultivation,  308.     The  Vingtieme,  311.     Stamp  dunes 
and  the  controle,  317.  320.     The  capitation  tax,  how  rated,  329- 
Reltraints  upon  the  interior  trade  of  the  country  by  the  local  variety 
of  the  revenue  laws,  383.     The  duties  on  tobacco  and  fait,  hoiv 
levied,  388.     The  different  foyirces  of  revenue  in,  389.     How  the 
finances  of,  might  be  reformed,  390.     The  French  fyftem  of  tax- 
ation compared  with  that  in  Britain,  391.     The  nature  of  tontines 
explained,  413.     Eftimate  of  the  whple  national  debt  of,  44- 
Frugality,  generally  a  predominating  principle  in  human  nature,  li.  ^' 
Fuller^  earth,  the  exportation  of,  why  prohibited,  ii.  505. 
fiends,  Britilh,  brief  hiftorical  view  of,  iii.  403..    Operation  of,  !*■  . 
litically  confidered,  424.     The  praftice  of  funding  has  graduajly 
en^ebled  every  ftate  that  has  adopted  it,  43 1 « 
Fur  trade,  the  firft  principles  of,  i.  253. 


Qa?nay  Vafco  de,  the  firft  European  who  ^ifcov^rcd  a  naval  tf^ck  tA 
{1^9  paft  indies,  348,       '  "  '         . 


INDEX.' 

Garde/ti/tg,  the  gains  from^  diftinguifhed  into  the  component  parts> 
i.  8i.     Not  a  profitable  employment,  237. 

Gems*     See  Stones. 

General  fund,  in  the  Britifh  finances,  explained,  iii.  40S. 

GeMoay  why  corn  is  dear  in  the  territory  of,  i.  298. 

G/aJgow,  the  trade  of,  doubled  in  fifteen  years^,  by  ereding  banks 
there,  i.  442.  Why  a  city  of  greater  trade  than  Edinburgh, 
ii.  12. 

Goldi  nQt  the  (bndard  of  value  in  England,  i.  gp.  Its  value  meafured 
by  filver,  60.  Reformation  of  the  gold  coin,  61.  Mint  price  of 
gold  in  England,  62.  I'he  working  the  mines  of,  in  Peru,  very 
unprofitable,  267.  Qualities  for  which  this  metal  is  valued,  269, 
The  proportional  value  of,  to  filver,  how  rated  before  and  after  the 
difcovery  of  the  American  mines,  330.  Is  cheaper  in  the  Spanifh 
market  than  fiiver,  333.  Great  quantities  of,  remitted  annually 
from  Portugal  to  England,  ii.  327.  Why  little  of  it  remains  in 
England,  329.     Is  always  to  be  had  for  its  value,  330. 

Golii  and  Jil*ver,  the  prices  of,  how  affeded  by  the  increafe  of  the 
quantity  of  the  metals,  i.  294.  Are  commodities  tha't  naturally  feek 
the  bed  market,  295.  Are  metals  of  the  leafl  value  among  the 
pooreft  nations,  297.  The  increafe  in  the  quantity  of,  by  means 
of  wealth  and  improvement,  has  no  tendency  to  diminilh  their  value, 
299.  The  annual  confumption  of  thefe  metab  very  confiderahle, 
524.  Annual  importation  of,  into  Spain  and  Portugal,  325.  Are 
not  likely  to  multiply  beyond  the  demand,  328.  The  durability  of, 
the  caufe  of  the  fteadinefs  of  their  price,  329.  On  what  circum- 
Hances  the  quantity  of,  in  every  particular  country,  depends,  372. 
The  low  value  or  thefe  metals  in  a  country,  no  evidencp  of  i.s 
wealth,  nor  their  high  value  of  its  poverty,  377. 

■'  if  not  employed  at  home,  will  be  fent  abroad  notwithftanding 

all  prohibitions,  ii.  1 7,  The  reafon  why  European  nations  have  fiudiel 
to  accumulate  thefe  metals,  141 .  Commercial  arguments  in  favour 
of  their  exportation,  142.  Thefe,  and  all  other  commodities,  are 
mutually  the  prices  of  each  other,  148.  The  quantity  of,  ir 
every  country,  regulated  by  theefFeftual  demand,  149.  Why  the 
prices  of  thefe  metals  do  not  fluftuate  fo  much  as  tnofe  of  other 
commodities,  150.  To  jjreferve  a  due  quantity  of,  in  a  country, 
no  proper  objed  of  attention  for  the  government,  151.  The  ac- 
cumulated gold  and  filver  in  a  country  difHnguifhed  into  three 
parts,  ic8.  A  great  quantity  of  bullion  alternately  exported  and 
imported  for  the  purpofes  of  foreign  trade,  162.  Annual  amount 
of  thefe  metal«  imported  iilto  Spain  and  Portugal,  163*  The  im- 
portation of,  not  the  principal  benefit  derived. from  foreign  trade, 
167.  The  value  of,  how  aiFeded  by  the  difcovery  of  the  American 
mines,  168.  And  by  the  paflage  round  the  Cape 'of  Good  Hope 
to  the  Eaft  Indies,  170.  Effeft  of  the  annual  exportation  of  filver 
to  the  Eaft  Indies,  172.   The  commercial  means  purfued  to  increafe 

.  (he  quantity  of  thefe  metals  in  a  country,  173.  209.     Bullion  how 
received  and  paid  at  the  bank  of  Amfterdam,  223  •    At  what  prices, 

Xi  4  225, 
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2a;,  Note.  A  trading  coantiy  without  mines,  not  likely  to  be  cx- 
hauded  by  an  annual  exportation  of  thefe  metals,  240.  The  Taiue 
of,  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  depreciated  by  reftraining  the  exporta- 
tion of  them,  271.  Are  not  imported  for  the  purpo&s  of  plate  or 
coin,  but  for  foreign  trade,  331.  The  fearch  after  mines  of,  the 
moft  ruinous  of  all  jwojefts,  354.  Arc  valuable,  becaufe  fcarcc, 
and  difficult  to  be  procured,  355. 

Gorgias,  evidence  of  the  wealth  he  acquired  by  teaching,  i.  208. 

Go'vemment^  civil,  indifpenfably  necelTary  for  the  fecurity  of  private 
property,  iii.  73.  Subordination  in  fociety  by  what  means  intro- 
duced, 74.     Inequality  of  fortune  introduces  civil  government  for 

*  its  prefervation,  80.  The  adminiflration  of  julHce,  a  fource  of  re- 
'  venue  in  early  times,  81 .  Why  governmentou^t  not  to  have  the 
management  of  turnpikes,  99.  Nor  of  other  public  works>  105. 
Want  of  pariimony  during  peau:e,  impofes  a  neceffity  of  contra&ing 
debts  to  carry  on  a  vlrar,  3  99 .  Mtifl  fu^port  a  ij^gnlar  admimHratkm 
of  juftice  to  caufe  manufactures  and  commerce  to  flourifhy  400. 
Origin  of  a  national  debt,  401.  Progreffion  of  public  debts,  402. 
War,  why  generally  agreeable  to  the  people,  417. 

G(ruernors,  political,  the  greateft  fpendthrifts  in  fociety,  ii.  27- 

Graffes,  artificial,  tend  to  reduce  the  price  of  butchers'  meat,  i.  234. 

Graziers^  fubjed  to  monopolies  obtained  by  manufadurers  to  their 
prejudice,  ii.  506. 

Greece,  foreign  t^ade  promoted  in  feveral  of  the  ancient  ftates  of,  iii.  36. 
Military  exercifes,.  a  part  of  general  education,  52.  Soldiers  not 
a  diftind  profeffion  in,  53.  Courfe  of  education  in  the  republics 
of,  172.  The  morals  of  the  Greeks  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  Ro- 
maais,  ibid.  Schools  of  the  philofophers  and  rhetoricians,  175. 
Law  no  fcience  among  the  Greeks,  176.  Courts  of  juftice,  177. 
The  martial  fpirit  of  the  people  how  fupported,  188. 

Greek  colonies,  how  diftinguiihed  from  Roman  colonies,  ii.  346. 
Rapid  progrefs  of  thefe  colonies,  360. 

Greek  language,  how  introduced  as  a  part  of  univ^rfity  education,  iii. 
162.     Philofophy,  the  three  great  branches  of,  163.  , 

Ground  rents,  great  variations  of,  according  to  Situation,  iii.  281. 
Are  a  more  proper  fubjeft  of  taxation  than  houfes,  286. 

Gum  fenega,  review  of  the  regulations  impofed  on  the  trade  for, 
ii.  509. 

Gunpowder^  great  revolution  eiFeded  in  the  art  of  war  by  the  in- 
vention of,  iii.  57.  71.  This,  invention  favourable  to  the  exten- 
fton  of  civilization,  72. 

Gu^a^vus  Vafa,  how  enabled  to  eftabliih  the  reformation  in  Sweden, 
iii.  223. 


H 

Hanfeaiic  league,  caufes  that  rendered  it  formidable,  ii.  107.     Why 
no  veftige  remains  of  the  wealth  of  the  Hans  townsy  1.3 6. 

4  Hamburgh, 


INDEX. 

Hmmhur^bi  Igk)  of  the  batik  of»  explamed,  ii.  220.  Sources  of  the 
revenue  of  that  city^  242.  246.  The  inhabitants  of,  how  taxed 
to  the  ilaite,  298. 

■  Company,  fome  account  of,  iii.  112. 
Hearth  money,  why  abolished  in  England,  iii.  290. 

Henry  VIII.  of  ^England,  prepares  the  way  for  the  reformation  by 

ihutting  out  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  iii.  224. 
//iprr/wj' bufs  bounty,  remarks  on,  ii.  281.     Fraudulent  claims  of  the 

bounty,  284.     The  boat  fifher)j  the  moft  natural  and  profitable,  285. 

Account  of  the  Britifh  white -herring  fifhery,  287.     Account  of  the 

buffer  fitted  out  in  SccAland,  the  amount  of  their  cargoes,  and  the 

bounties  on  them,  519. 
Hides,  the  produce  of  rude  countries,  commonly  carried  to  a  dif- 

tant  market,  i.  360.     Price  of,  in  England  three  centuries  ago, 

365.     Salted  hides  inferior  to  freih  ones,  366.     The  price  of, 

how  afFeded  by  circamlbuices  ia  cultivated  and  in  uncultivated 

countries,  368. 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  intereMng  remarks  on  the  population  ofj  i. 

120.     Military  charader  of  the  Highlanders,  iii.  6o* 
Hobbesy  Mr.  remarks  on  his  definition  of  wealth,  i.  45. 
HogSy  circumftances  which  render  their  ileih  cheap  or  dear,  i.  354^ 
HUlandt  obfervations  on  the  riches  and  trade  of  the  republic  of,  i.  159. 

Not  to  follow  fome  bufinefs,.  unfafhionable  there,  147.     Caufe  of 

the  dearnefs  of  corn  thete,  298.' 

■  fenjoys  the  greateft  ihare  in  the  carrying  trade  of  Europe, 
ii.  ^.  How  the  Dutch  were  excluded  from  being  the  carriers  to 
Great  Britain,  I9f3.     Is  a  country  that  profpers  under  the  heavieft 

-  taxation,  199.  Account  of  the  bank  of  Amfterdam,  230.  This 
republic  derives  even  its  fubfiftence  from  foreign  trade,  250. 

tax  paid  on  houfes  there,  iii,  289.     Account  of  the.  tax  upon 


fttcceffions,    313.     Stamp  duties,    316.     High  amount  of  taxes 

in,  340.  392.     Its  profperity  depends  on  the  republican   form  of 

government,  393. 
H^noraries  from  pupils  to  teachers  in  colleges,  tendency  of,  to  quicken 

their  diligence,  iii.   152. 
Ho/e,  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  how  made,  i.  389. 
Ho/pitality^  ancient,  the  caufe  and  efFeft  of,  ii.  119.  iii.  395. 
Houje,  different  acceptations  of  the  term  in  Ehgland,  and  fome  other 

countries,  u  182.     Houfes  coniidered  as  part  of  the  national  flock, 

414.     Houfes  produce  no  revenue,  415. 
— -  the  rent  of,  diiHnguiihed  into  two  parts,  iii.  280.     Operation 

of  a  tax  upon  houfe  rent,  payable  by  the  tenant,  281.     Houfe 

rent  the  beft  teft  of  the  tenant's  circumftances,    285.      Proper 

regulation  of  a  tax  on,  ibid.    How  taxed  in  Holland,  289.    Hearth 

money,  290.     Window  tax,  ibid, 
Hud/on's  bay  company,  the  nature  of  their  eftablifhment  and  trade, 

iii.  126.     Their  profits  not  (b  high  as  has  been  reported,  128. 
Hunters,  war  how  fupported  by  a  nadon  of,  iii.  44.     Cannot  be  very 

numerous*  46.     No  efiabliihed  adminiilradon  of  juMce  needful 

among 
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225,  Note.     A  trading  country  withoDt  imnes,  not  like!) 
ha u lied  by  an  annual  exportation  of  thefe  metals,  240. 
of,  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  depreciated  by  reftraining  i  ■ 
tion  of  them,  271.     Are  not  imported  for  the  parpoie^ 
coin,  but  for  foreign  trade,  331.     The  fearch  after  n 
mod  ruinous  of  all  projefts,  354.     Arc  valuable,   b- 
and  difhcult  to  be  procured,  355. 

Gorgias,  evidence  of  the  wealth  he  acquired  by  teach  ir; 

Government,  civil,  indifpenfably  neceifary  for  tlie  fecL: 
property,  iii.  73.     Subordination  in  focicty  by  v. 
duced,  74.     Inequality  of  fortune  introduces  civil 
its  prefervation,  80.     The  adminiftration  of  jullic- 
'  venue  in  early  times,  81.    Why  government  oug^^^  '    " 
management  of  turnpikes,  99.     Nor  of  other  p  '  ^ 
Want  of  pariimony  during  peace,  impofes  a  necei^'  r  v  r 
debts  to  carry  on  a  >Var,  399.    Muft  ifupport  a  re<?  » : 
of  juftice  to  caufe  manufadures  and  commerce  to  • 
Origin  of  a  national  debt,  401.     Progreffion  of  m:- 
War,  why  generally  agreeable  to  the  people,  41  ^. 

Governors,  political,  the  greateft  fpcndthrifts  in  iocu  : 

GraJ^s,  artificial,  tend  to  reduce  the  price  of  butcher i> 

Graziers,  fubjedl  to  monopolies  obtained  by  man. 
prejudice,  ii.  506. 

Greece,  foreign  trade  promoted  in  feveral  of  the  ancieu 
Military  exercifes,  a  part  of  general  education,    r 
SL  diftind  profeffion  in,   53.     Courfe  of  educauL 
of,  172.     The  morals  of  the  Greeks  inferior 
mans,  i6U.     Schools  of  the  philofophers  ana  r- 
Law  no  fcience  among  the  Greeks,   176.     Cv 
The  martial  fpirit  of  the  people  how  fupportea .   : . 

Gree^   colonies,   how   dilHnguifhed  from  Rom^:. 
Rapid  progrefs  of  thefe  colonies,  360. 

Greek  language,  how  introduced  as  ^  pun  of  1 
i6z.     Fhilofophy,  the  three  great  brancfc 

GrmfiJ  Terns,  great    variations  of,   accord;, 
Are  a  more  proper  fubjefl  of  taxation  th 

Gum  fenega,   review  of  the  regulation*  : 
ii.  509,  j^^^^ 

GmtpQnK'der,   great  revoIflfl^^^HBpd 
venti<5n  of^  liL  57*  7I 
ffon  of  civilization, 

Gti^iaz^us  Vala,  how 
lii.  aij. 
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ual  to  better  Us  condition,  will, 
1  ity  of  the  fociety,  319. 
the  nature  and  profits  of,  ex- 

liluiance  may  be  fucccfs fully  car- 

iii.    I47j    148, 
ig,  difringuiihcd,  \u  35, 
*unddtioTi  of  that   allovvance  ex- 
A  ihe  akej  ations  of,  in  England, 
rks  on  the  high  rates  of,  in  Ben*- 
May  be  railed  by  defedive  laws, 
vcalih  or  poverty,  thid.     1  he  low- 
uievvhat  more  than  compenfactr  occafi- 
"5rt  relative  proportion  bctweeii  interefl 
\\\iOf   148* 

.  .quence   of    the  difcovery  of  the 

:j\e  legal  rate  of,  ought  to  be  fixed, 

v'irig  fixed  too  high  or  too  low,  44. 

cs  the  pric^  of  land,  45.     Whether  a 

1-  294. 

grn^th  cattle  to  the  prejudice  of  Great 

p.opofed  abfentee  tax  there  con  fide  red,  iu. 

c  to  contribute  toward  the  difcharge  of  the 

Bntain,  459,     Expediency  of  a  union  with 

^come  he  made  by  teaching,  i.  207- 
rry  in  Europe,  whicU  has  been  cultivated  and 
L  by  means  of  its  foreign  commerce,  ii.  135. 
d  by  the  Dorians,  343. 
vlid  not  originate  in  the  feudal  law,  ii,  122. 
11  of,  a  duty  of  the  fovcreign,  iii,  72.     In 

■  if  revenue  to  him,  8i.  The  making  juftice 
onucj  a  fource  of  great  abufcs,  82.     Is  never 

■  ^,  The  whole  adminiltration  of,  but  an  in- 
ihe  expence  of  governmentj  86,     How  the 

^ce  might  be  defrayed  from  the  fees  of  court, 
ce  of  the  jui  iididions  of  the  feverrd  Englifii 
1  ted  for,  88»  Law  language,  how  corrupted, 
id  executive  power,  why  divided,  gi.  By 
of  the  adminillration  of,  ought  10  be  borne. 


ri^veller^  his  account  of  the  huAjandry  of  the 
Morth  America,  i.  349* 

for  the  rocks  on  which  it  grow?,  i,  224. 
itutions,  no  more  than  the  great  eft  baron  in  the 
,  ;aabk  to  reilrain  ti^g.^iff**"*  ^^^^'  bqjons,  1 24. 
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tmong  them,  7  z .     Age  the  fole  foundation  of  rank  and  precedency 
'among,  75.     No  confiderable  inequality  of  }brtane,  or  fubordina- 
tion  to  be  found  among  the];n,  '^6,     No  hereditary  honoars  in  fuch 
.a  fodcty,  78. 
HuJhanMen,  war  hoiv  fupportcd  by  a  nation  of,  iii.  47. 
Hujhandry,     See  Agriculture. 
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Jamaica,  the  returns  of  trade  from  that  ifland,  why  irregular,  iii.  457. 

Jdlene/s  unfalhionable  in  Holland,  i.  147. 

Jenjoek,     See  Stones, 

ImportatioHy  why  reftr^ts  have  been  impofed  on,  with  the  two  kindi 
of,  ii.  173.  How  reftrained  to  fecure  a  monopoly  of  the  home- 
market  to  domeftic  induilry,  176.  The  true  policy  of  thefe  re- 
ftraints  doubtful,  177.  The  free  importation  of  foreign  manufac- 
tures more  dangerous  than  that  of  raw  materials,  187.  How  far  it 
may  be  proper  to  continue  the  free  importation  of  certain  foreign 
goods,  199.  How  far  it  may  be  proper  to  reftore  the  free  import- 
^  ation  of  goods,  after  it  has  been  interrupted,  202.  Of  the  ma- 
terials  of  manufadure,  review  of  the  legal  encouragements  given 
to,  486. 

Independents,  the  principles  of  that  feft  explained,  iii.  201. 

Indies.     See  Eaft  and  IVeft. 

Indoftan,  the  feveral  claffes  of  people  there  kept  diiHnd,  iii.  jj. 
The  natives  of,  how  prevented  from  undertaking  long  fea  voy- 
ages, 34. 

Indufiry,  the  diiierent  kinds  of,  feldom  dealt  impartially  with  by  any 
nation,  i.  4.  The  /pecies  of,  frequently  local,  26.  Naturally 
fuited  to  the  demand,  87.  Is  increafed  by  the  liberal  reward  of 
labour,  124.     HowafFefted  by  feafons  of  plenty  and  fcarcity,  n6. 

-  Is  more  advantageoufly  exerted  in  towns  than  in  the  country,  194. 
The  average  produce  of,  always  fuited  to  the  average  confumpdon, 
292.  Is  promoted  by  the  circulation  of  paper  money,  438. 
Three  requifites  to  putting  induftry  in  motion,  450, 

— -  how  the  gAieral  charafter  of  nations  is  eftimated  by,  u.  9.  And 
idlenefs,  the  proportion  between,  how  regulated,  12.  Is  emploxed 
for  fubfiftence,  before  it  extends  to  conveniences  and  luxury,  75. 
Whether  the  general  induftry  of  a  fociety  is  promoted  by  commer- 
cial reftraints  on  importation,  177.  Private  in tereft  naturally  poinu 
to  that  employment  moft  advantageous  to  the  fociety,  178.  Bat 
without  intending  or  knowing  it,  x8i.  .Legal  regulations  of 
private  induftry,  dangerous  affumptions  of  power,  182.  DomelHc 
induftry  ought  not  to  be  employed  on  what  can  be  purchafed  cheaper 
from  abroad,  1 83 .  Of  the  fociety,  can  augment  only  in  propor- 
tion as  its  capital  augments,  1 84.  When  it  may  be  neceffary  to 
impofe  fome  burden  upon  foreign  induftry,  to  favour  that  at  home, 
)Q2.    THe  free  exercife  of  induftry  ouehc  to  be  allowed  to  all,  205. 
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INDEX. 

The  nfitural  effort  of  every  individual  to  better  Us  condition,  wB, 
if  unrfeftrained,  refult  in  the  profperity  of  the  ibciety,  319. 
JnfuYoncey  from  fire,  and  fea  rilks,  the  nature  and  profits  of,  ex« 
amined,  i.  165.     The  trade  of  infurance  may  be  fuccefsfully  car- 
ried on  by  a  joint  ftock  company,  iii.  147,  148. 
Jntereft,  landed,  monied,  and  trading,  diftinguimed,  ii,  35. 
m,t  I ..  ■'     for  the  ufe  of  money,  the  foundation  of  that  allowance  ex- 
plabed,  i.  79-     Hiilorical  view  of  the  alterations  of,  in  England , 
ahd  other  countries,  135.     Remarks  on  the  high  rates  of,  in  Ben^ 
gal,  143.     And  in  China,  145.     May  be  raifed  by  defe^ve  laws, 
^dependent  on  the  influence  of  wealth  or  poverty,  ibid.    The  low- 
^ft  ordinary  rate  of,  muft  fomewhat  more  than  compenfate  occafi- 
onal  loiTes,  146.    Tie  common  relative  proportion  between  intercft 
and  mercantile  profits  inquired  into,  148. 
>■  was  not  lowered  in  confequence  of    the  difcovery  of  the 

Ameiican  mines,  ii.  39.    How  the  legal  rate  of,  ought  to  be  fixed, 
43.     Confequences  of  its  being  fixed  too  high  or  too  low,  44, 
The  market  rate  of,  regulates  uie  price  of  land,  45.    Whether  a 
pr<^r  object  of  taxation,  iii.  294. 
Ireland i  why  never  likely  to  furnifii  cattle  to  the  prejudice  of  Great 
Britain,  ii.  187.     The  propofed  abfentee  tax  there  confidered,  iii. 
373.     Ought  in  juftice  to  contribute  toward  the  difcharge  of  the 
public  debt  of  Great  Britain,  459.     Expediency  of  a  union  with 
Great  Britain,  460. 
^J/ocrates,  the  handfome  income  he  made  by  teaching,  i.  207. 
Italy y  the  only  great  eountry  in  Europe,  which  has  been  cultivated  and 
improved  in  every  part  by  means  of  its  foreign  commerce,  ii.  135. 
Was  originally  colonized  by  the  Dorians,  343. 
JurifdiSiMSy  territorial,  did  not  originate  in  the  feudal  law,  ii.  122. 
Juftice  J  the  adminiftration  of^  a  duty  of  the  fovereign,  iii.  72.     In 
earlv  times  a  fource  of  revenue  to  him,  81.     The  making  juftice 
fabiervient  to  the  revenue,  a  fource  of  great  abufes,  82.     Is  never 
admbiflered  gratis,  85.     The  whole  adminiftration  of,  but  an  in- 
confiderablc  part  of  the  expence  of  government,  86.     How  the 
whole  expence  of  juftice  might  be  defrayed  from  the  fees  of  court, 
ibid.     The  interference  of  the  jurifdiftions  of  the  feveral  Englifli 
courts  of  law,  accounted  for,  88.     Law  language,  how  corrupted, 
90.     The  judicial  and  executive  power,   why  divided,  91,     l^y 
whom  the  expence  of  the  admii^iftratibn  of,  ought  to  be  borne, 
238- 
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fCalm,  the  Swedifh  traveller,  his  account  of  the  hufbandry  of  the 

Britiih  colonies  in  North  America,  i.  349. 
Kelp,  a  rent  demanded  for  the  rocks  on  which  it  grows,  i.  224. 
Kingy  under  feudal  inftitudons,  no  more  than  the  greateft  baron  in  the 

nation,  }i.  1^? .  Was  vmable  to  reftrain  th^  violeucp  of  his  barons,  1 24. 

King^^ 


INDEX. 

Xj/»p  treafure  trove  an  iaiTOitant  braach  of  vevenue  to,  itL  396. 
Hi^  fitaadon  how  fevourable  for  the  accumolatuog '  treaiorej  307, 
In  a  commercial  country,  naturally  fpends  his  reveaae  in  lojranes^ 
i^/V.  Is  henCe  driven  to  call  op<Mi  his  fubje&s  ftr  extraordioaiy 
aids,  398. 

King,  Mr.  his  account  of  the  average  price  of  wheat,  i.  306. 

Kiftgj  and  their  mimliers,  the  greatefl  ipeiukbrifts  ia  a   countxj,  | 
ii.  27.  '  * 


Labour p  the  fund  which  originally  fupplies  every  nation  with  its  anaoal 
confumption,  i.  i .     How  the  proportion  between  labour  and  god- 
fmnption  is  regulated,  ibiiL    The  diiFerent  kinds  of  indidiry  fehkui 
dealt  impartially  with  by  any  nation,  4.     The  diyifion  of  labocr 
coniidered,  6.     This  diriiion  increafes  the  quantity  of  work,  11. 
InAances  in  illuftration,  17.     From  what  principle  the  divifion  of 
labour  originates,  19.    The  divifibDity  of,  governed  by  the  mar- 
ket>  26.  Labour  the  real  meafure  of  the  exchangeable  vakie. of  com- 
modities, 44.     Different  kinds  of,  not  eaftly  eftimated  by  imme- 
diate companfon,  45 .     Is  compared  by  the  intermediate  fhuidard  of 
money,  46.     Is  ai\  invaria1»le  flandard  for  the  v^ue  of  eommodi- 
ties,  48.     Has  a  real  and  a  nominal  price,  49.     The  quantity  of 
labour  employed  on  different  objedU,  die  only  rule  for  exchanging 
them  in  the  rude  ftages  of  fociety,  70^    Difference  between  the 
wages  of  labour  and  profits  on  ^k,  in  manufaAures,  72.     The 
whole  labour  of  a  country  never  exerted,  81.     Is  in  every  inlbnce 
fuited  to  the  demand,  87^     The  effe^k  of  extraordinary-calls  for,  89. 
The  dedudlions  made  from  the  produce  of  labour  employed  upon 
land,  98.     Why  dearer  in  North  America  than  ift  Enrlaiid,  105. 
Is  cheap  in  countries  that  are  ffationary,  107.     The  denumd  for» 
would  continually  decreafe  in  a  declining  country^  109.     The  pro- 
vince oi  Bengal  cited  as  an  inffance,  no.     Is  not  badly  paid  for 
in  Great  Britain,  in.     An  increafing  demand  for,  favourable  to 
populadon,  121.     That  of  freemen  cheaper  to  the  employers  thao 
that  of  flaves,  132.     The  money  price  of,  how  regulated,  130. 
Is  liberally  rewarded  in  new  colonies,  140.     Common  labour  and 
ikilful  labo^  diftinguifhed,  155.     The  free  circulauon  of,  from  one 
employment  to  another,  obftruded  by  corporation  laws,  211.     The 
unequal  prices  of,  in  different  places,  probably  owing  to  the  law  0/ 
fetdements,    218.    Can  always  procure  fubiiffence  on  the  fpot 
where  it  is  purchafed,  227.    The  money  price  of,  in  different 
countries,  how  governed,  297.     Is  fet  into  motion  by  ffock  em- 
ployed for  profit,  .396.     The  divifion  of,  depends  ofi  tlu^  accomv- 
latioh  of  ffock,  408.     Machines  to  facilitate  labour  advantageous 
to  fociety;  426. 

— i produdive  and  unprodu^ive,   di(Hnguifhed,  iL  I.     Various 

orders  of  men  Ipecified,.  whofe^^labour  is  unprodtt^?e,  j.     Unprot 

^  dtt^ve 
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AvtBivt  lft(x>ttrers  all  maintained  by  ^eveniie^  $»    The  price  of,  lioW 
raifed  by  the  increafe  of  the  national  capital^  38.      Its  price, 
though  nominaUy  railed,  may  continue  the  lame,  41.    Is  liberally 
rewarded  in  new  colonies,  3  58. 
Labour  of  artificers  and  manufadurers,  never  adds  any  value  to  the 
whole  amount  of  the  rude  produce  of  the  land,  according  to  thip 
French  agricultural  fyftem  of  political  oeconomy,  iii.   9.     Yhi» 
dodrine  mewn  to  be  erroneous,  23.     The  produ£dve  powers  of 
labour,  how  to  be  improved,  25. 
Labourers,  uieful  and  pnxludtive,  every  where  proportioned  to  the  ca- 
pital flock  on  which  they  are  employed,  i.   3.     Share  the  produce 
of  their  labour,  in  moil  cafes,  with  the  owners  of  the  ftock  on  which 
they  are  employed,  74.     Their  wages  a  continued  fulifedl  of  conteft 
between  them  and  their  mailers,  99.     Are  feldom  fuccefsful  in  their 
outrageous  combinations,  i  o  i .     The  fufficiency  of  their  earnings,  a 
point  not  eaiily  determined,  102.    Their  wages  (bmetimes  raifed 
by  increafe  of  work,  103.     Their  demands  limited  by  the  ftind& 
deftined  for  payment,  104.     Are  continually  wanted  in  North  Ame- 
rica, 107,     Miferable  condition  of  thofe  in  China,  108.     Are  not 
^  paid  in  Great  Britain,  iii.     If  able  to  maintain  their  BimUies 
in  dear  years,  they  mull  be  at  their  eafe  in  plentiful  fcafons,  112. 
A  proof  furniHied  in  the  complaints  of  their  luxury,  119,     Why 
woHe  paid  than  artificers,  \  56.    Their  interefts  ftriftly  conneded 
with  the  interefls  of  the  fociety,  395.     Labour  tlie  only  (burce  of 
their  revenue,  410.    £iie^  of  a  life  of  labour  on  the  underfland- 
ings  of  the  poor,  iii.  182. 
Landi  the  demand  of  rent  for,  how  founded,  i.  74.     The  rent  paid^ 
enters  into  the  price  of  the  greater  part  of  all  commodities,  75. 
Generally  produces  more  food  than  will  liiaintain  the  labour  neceilary 
to  bring  it  to  market,  227.     Good  roads,  and  nafvigable  canals^ 
equalize  difference  of  fituation,  228.     That  employed  in  raifing 
food  for  men  or ,  cattle,  regulates  the  rent  of  all  other  cultivated 
land,  237.  247..     Can  clothe  and  lodge  more  than  it  can  ite^^ 
while  uncultivated,  and  the  contrary  when  improved,  252.     The 
culture  of  land  producing  food,  creates  a  demand  for  the  produce  of 
other  lands,  272.     Produces  by  agriculture  a  much  greater  quantity 
of  vegetable,  than  of  animal  food,  293 .     The  fidl  improvement  of, 
requires  a  ftock  of  cattle  to  fupply  manure,  345.     Caufe  and  tfkdt 
of  the  diminution  of  cottagers,  354.     Signs  of  the  land  being  com- 
pletely improved,  358.    The  whole  annual  produce,  or  the  price  of 
it,  naturally  divides  itfelf  into  rent,  wages,  and  profits  of  ftock,  394, 
•-—  the  ufual  price  of,  depends  on  the  common  rate  of  intereft  for 
money,  ii.  44.     The  profits  of  cultivation  exaggerated  by  projedors, 
71.    The  cultivation  of,  naturally  preferred  to  trade  and  manufacp 
tares,  on  equal  terms,  j6.     Artificers  neceffary  to  the  cultivation 
of,  77.     Was  all  appropriated,  though  not  cultivated,  by  the  nor- 
thern deilroyers  of  the  Roman  empire,  81.     Origin  of  the  law  of 
primogeniture   under  the  feudal  government,   82.     Entails,  ^4 
ObAacles  to  the  improvement  of  land  under  feudal  propietors,  86. 

Feudal 
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Feudal  tenvrei*  90,  Feudal  taxitiofi,  06.  The  tatpToremeht  of 
land  checked  in  France  by  the  tsMc,  ^id.  Occupiers  of,  laboor 
under  great  difadvantages*  97.  Origin  ef  long  leafes  of,  12S. 
Small  proprietors,  the  befl:  improvers  of,  1 3 1 .  Small  purchafers  of, 
cannot  hope  to  raife  fortunes  by  cultivation,  132.  Tenures  of,  is 
the  Britifh  American  colonies,  370.  ' 

handy  is  the  mod  permanent  fource  of  revenue,  lit.  248.     Tlierent 
of  a  whole  country,  not  equal  to  the  ordinary  levy  upon  the 
people,  249.     The  revenue  from,  proportioned*  not  to  the  rent, 
but  to  the  produce,  252.     Reafons  for  felling  the  crown  lands,  253. 
The  land  tax  of  Great  Britain  confidered,  259.     An  improved  land- 
^x  fuggefled,  264.     A  land  tax,  however  equally  rated  by  a  ge- 
neral furvey,  will  foon  become  unequal,  273.     Tythes  a  very  ua- 
equal  tax,  274.     Tythes  difcourage  improvement^  *75* 
Landholders,  why  frequently  inattentive  to  their  own  parUcular  inte- 
rells,  i*  394*     How  they  contribute  to  the  annual  production  of  tkc 
land,  according  to  the  French  agricultural  fyftem  of  polidcal  ceco- 
nomy,  iii.  4.    Should  be  encouraged  to  cultivate  a  part  of  thdr 
own  land,  266. 
Latin  language,  how  it  became  an  ^(Tential  part  of  univeriity  educa- 
tion, ill.  i6i. 
Lanvf  the  language  of,  how  corrupted,  iii »  90.     Did  not  improve 
into  a  fcience  in  ancient  Greece,  176.     Remarks  osi  the  courts  of 
juftice  in.Greece  and  Rome,  177. 
Lanu,  Mr.  account  of  his  banking  (cheme  for  the  improvement  of 

Scotland,  i.  478. 
Lwwyers,  why   amply  rewarded  for  their  labour,  L  160.       Great 

amount  of  their  fees,  iii.  8c. 
Leafes,  the  various  ufual  conditions  of,  iii.  264. 
Leather,  reflridions  on  the  opcportation  of  unmanufa&ured,  ii.  506. 
Ledures    in    univerfities,    frequently  improper    for    inftrudion,  iii. 

156. 
Levity,  the  vices  of,  ruinous  to  the  common  people,  and  therefore 

feverely  cenfured  by  them,  iii.  203.    ^ 
Liberty,  three  duties  only  neceffary  for  a  fovereign  to  attend  to,  for 

fupporting  a  fyftem  of,  iii.  42. 
Lima,  computed  number  of  inhabitants  in  that  city,  ii.  363. 
Linen  manufadhire,  narrow  policy  of  the  mailer   manufacturers  ini 

ii.  487.  ..     '  . 

Literature,  the  rewards  of,  reduced  by  competition,  i.  206-  Was 
more  profitable  in  ancient  Greece,  207.  1  he  cheapnefs  of  literary 
education  an  advantage  to  the  public,  209. 
Loans  of  money,  the  nature  of,  analyfed,  ii.  35.  The  extenfive  ope- 
ration of,  36. 
Locke,  Mr.  remarks  on  his  opinion  of  the  difference  between  the 
market  and  mint  prices  of  filver  bullion,  i.  64.  His  account  of  the 
caufe  of  lowering  the.  rates  of  intereft  (or  money,  examined,  ii.  39^ 
His  diftin^on  between  money  and  moveable  goods>  140. 

Lodgings, 
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Loiigingsy  cheaper  in  Londcm^  than  in  any  other  capital  city  in  Eu- 

rope>  i*  i82« 
Logic,  the  origin  and  employment  of >  iii.  165. 
Lotteries,  ^t  true  nature  of«  and  the  caufes  of  their  fuccefs,  expldned^ 

i.  164*  .  ^ 

Lucky  inilances  of  the  univerfal  reliance  mankind  have  on  it^  i.  164* 
Lutherans,  origin  and  principles  of  that  fe6t,  iii.  225. 
L«:ir«r/>J,  diftinguiihed  from  neceflaries,  iii.  331.     Operation  of  taxes 

on,  334.     The  good  and  bad  properties  of  taxes  on,  374. 
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MactdoHy  Philip  of,  the  fnperiority  that  difcipline  gave  his  army  over 
thofe  of  his  enemies,  iii.  61. 

Mojchines  for  facilitadng  mechanical  operations,  how  invented  and  im- 
proved, i.  14,     Are  advantageous  to  every  fociety,  426. 

Madder,  the  cultivation  of,  long  confined  to  Holland,  by  Engliih 
tythes,  iii.  276. 

Madeira  wine,  how  introduced  into  North  America  and  Britain,  li. 

Malt,  reafons  for  transferring  the  duty  on  brewmg  to,  iii.  363.  Di- 
ftiliery,  how  to  prevent  fmuggling  in,  366. 

Manufa£iures,  the  great  advantage  refulting  from  a  divifion  of  labour 
'  in,  i.  7.  Injftances  in  illaHration,  17,  Why  profits  increafe  in  the 
higher  llages  of,  76.  Of  what  parts  the  gains  of  manufadures 
coniift,  80.  The  private  advantage  of  fecrets  in  manufadures,  91  • 
Peculiar  advantaees  of  foil  and  ntuation,  ibid.  Monopolies,  92. 
Corporation  privueges,  93.  The  dedudions  made  from  labout:  em-> 
ployed  on  manufaftures,  99.  Inquiry  how  fer  tbey  are  aiFedled  by 
feafbns  of  plenty  and  fcarcity,  128.  Are  not  fo  materially  aiFeded 
by  circumftances  in  the  country  where  they  are  carried  on >  as  in  the 
plac)*s  where  they  areconfumed,  129.  New  manufadures  generally 
give  higher  wages  than  old  ones,  176.  Are  more  profitably  carried 
on  in  towns  than  in  the  open  country,  194.  By  what  means  the 
prices  of,  are  reduced,  while  the  fociety  continues  improving,  384. 
Inftances  in  hard  ware,  385.  Inftances  in  the  woollen  manufadare, 
386.  What  fixed  capitals  are  required  to  carry  on  particular  ma* 
nufadures,  412. 

"  for  diftant  fale,  why  not  eftabUlhed  in  North  Ame- 

rica, ii*  78.  Why  manufadlures  are  preferred  to  foreign  trade, 
for  the  employment  of  a  capital,  79.  Motives  to  the  eftablifhment 
of  manufadures  for  diflant  fale,  112.  How  (hifted  from  one  coun- 
try to  another,  113,  Natural  circumftances  whicihcontribute  to  the 
eilabliihment  of  them,  ii4<  Their  effed.on  the  government  and 
manners  of  a  country,  119.  The  independence  of  artifans  ex- 
plained, 1 26.  May  flourifli  amidfl  the  ruin  of  a  country,  and  begin 
to  decay  on  the  return  of  its  profperity,  164.    Inquiry  how  far  ma- 

nufadures 


imfn&mei  might  be  afFe&ed  by  a  freedom  of  traded,  202.  Thoie 
thrown  out  of  one  bufinefs  can  transfer  their  indu^y  to  collatera! 
employments^  205 .  A  fpirit  of  combinatiqn  among  them  to  ibpport 
monopolies >  206.  Manul&durers  prohibited  by  <^d  ftatules  ^m 
keeping  a  fhop,  or  felling  their  owfi  goods  by  retail,  300.  The 
iliCe  of  wholelale  dealers  to  manufadurers,  304.  Britiih  refbraints 
on  manufa£lures  in  North  America,  385.  The  exportation  of  in- 
ftrumentsin,  |>rohibited,  512. 

Manufacturers y  an  unprodu£Hve  clafs  of  the  people,  acccMtling 
to  the  French  agricultural  fyjftem  of  political  ceconomy,  iii.  7. 
The  error  of  this  dodrine  ihewn,  21.  How  manuBidurers  aug- 
ment the  revenue  .of  a  country,  26.  Why  the  principal  fapport 
of  foreign  trade,  3 1 .  Require  a  more  extenfive  market  than 
rude  produce  of  the  land,  34.  Were  exerciied  by  flaves  in  axicient 
Greece,  37.  High  prices  of,  in  Greece  and  at  Rome,  38,  Falfc 
policy  to  check  manufactures  in  order  to  promote  agriculture, 
41.  In  Great  Britain  why  principally 'fixed  in  the  coal  coon- 
tries,  338. 

Manurty  the  fupply  of,  in  mofl  places  depends  on  the  ftock  of  cattle 

.    raiied,  i.  345. 

Maritime  countries,  why  the  firil  that  are  civilized  and  improved, 
i.  28.     ' 

Martial  fpirit,  how  fupported  in  the  ancient  republics  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  iii.  188.  The  want  of  it  now  fupplied  by  ftanding  ar- 
mies, 1 89.  The  eUabliihment  of  a  militia  little  able  to  fupport 
it,  190. 

Mediterranean  fea  peculiarly  favourable  for  the  iirft  attempts  in  na- 
vigation, i.  30. 

Meggensf  Mr.  his  account  of  the  annual  importation  of  gold  and 
fdver  into  Spain  and  Portugal,  i.  '325.  His  reladve  proportion  of 
each,  331. 

Mercantile  fydem  explained,  iii.  348. 

Mircenary  troops,  origin  and  reafon  of,  iii.  50.  The  numbers  of, 
how  limited,  51. 

Merchants^  their  judgments  more  to  be  depended  on  reipe^ng  the 
interefts  of  their  particular  branches  of  trade,  than  widi  regard  to 
the  public  intereft,  i.  397.  Their  capitals  altogether  circulating, 
412.  Their  dealings  extended  by  the  aid  of  bankers  notes,  440. 
456.  Cuftoms  of,  firft  eftablifhed  to  fupply  the  want  of  laws,  and 
afterward  admitted  as  laws,  464.  The  manner  of  negociating  bilb 
of  exchange  explained,  ibid.  The  pernicious  tendency  of  draw- 
ing and  redrawing,  465. 

■    ■  '■    in  what  method  their  capitals  are  employed,  ii.  48.     Their 

capitals  difperfed  and  unfixed,  54.  The  principles  of  foreign 
trade  examined,  6j.  Are  the  beft  of  improvers,  when  they  turn 
country  gentlemen,  ii8«  Their  preference  among  the  dilferent 
fpecies  of  trade,  how  determined,  178.  Are  adiwted  by  a  nar- 
row %irit  pf  monopc^yj  224*    The  feveral  branches  of  die  com 

trade 
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tride  fpecifted  and  Confidered,  20 1*  The  government  of  a  com- 
pany ofi  the  worfl  a  coontry  can  oe  under,  367*  Of  London  not 
good  OBConomifts,  439. 

^Mtrchantsy  an  unproduftive  clafs  of  ttien,  according  to  the  prefent 
agricultural  fyftem  of  political  ceconomy  in  France,  iii.  .11.  The 
quick  return  of  mercantile  capitals  enables  merchants  to  advance 
money  to  government,  400.     Their  capitals  increafed  by  lending 

-     money  to  the  ftate^  401. 

Mercitrs  dc  la  Riviere,  Mi  chara^er  of  his  natural  and  eflential  order 
of  political  focietiesj  iii.  29. 

Metals  i  why  the  belt  medium  of  commerce,  1.  35*  Origin  of  ftamp- 
ed  coins,  37.  Why  diiFerent  metds  became  the  ftandard  of  value 
among  different  nations>  57.  The  durability  of>  the  caufe  of  the 
ileadinefs  of  their  price,  329.  Oh  what  the  quantity  of  precioui 
hietals  in  every  particular  counti-jr  depends,  372. 

*  reftraints  upon  the  exportation  of>  ii.  507. 
Metaphyficsy  the  fcience  of>  explained>  iii.  160. 

Metayersy  defcription  of  the  clafs  of  farmers  fo  Called  in  FranCe^^ 

•  ii.  90.  , 
Mtthodiftsy  the  teachers  among j  why  popular  preachers,  iii.  194.' 
Methnen,  Mt.  tranflation  of  Sie  commercial  -treaty  concluded  by  hijil 

between  England  and  Portugal,  ii.  325. 

Mexico  was  a  lefs  civilized  country  than  Pcru>  when  firft  vifited  by  the 
Spaniards,  i.  317; 

•—  prefent  populoufneft  of  the  capital  city,  ii.  363.  Low  ftate  of 
arts  at  the  firft  difcovery  of  that  empire>  i6id. 

Militia,  why  allowed  to  be  formed  in  cities,  and  its  formidable  na- 
ture>  ii.  107. 

*■■  the  origin  and  nature  of,  explained,  iii.  55.     How  d\SAn^ 

■  guifhed  from  the  regular  ftanding  army,  56.  Muft  always  be  infe- 
rior to  a  ftanding  army>  58.  A  few  campaigns  of  fervicc  may  make 
a  militia  equal  to  a  ftanding  army>  60.     Inftances,  61. 

Miliy  a  moft  perilhable  commodity,  how  manufactured  for  ftore, 

^-  355- ~ 
Mills,  wind  and  water,  their  late  introdudlion  into  England,  i.  390. 

Mifiesy  diftinguiftied  by  their  fertility  or  bafrennefs>  i.  358.  Compa- 
^on  between  thofe  of  coal  and  thofe  of  metals,  262.  The  compe- 
tition between>  extends  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  263.  The  work- 
ing of,  a  lottery,  266.  Diamond  mines  not  always  worth  workmg» 
270.  Tax  paid  to  the  king  of  Spain  from  the  Peruvian  mines,  3 1-4, 
The  difcovery  of  mine^  not  dependent  on  human  fkill  or  induflxy, 

373- 

♦- in  Hungary^  why  worked  at  lefs  expencc  than  die  neighbour- 
ing ones  in  Turkey,  iii.  38. 

Mining,  projefts  of,  uncertain  and  ruinous,  and  unfit  for  legal  encou- 
raffement,  ii.  354.  ^  ^^^ 

MirSfeau,  Marquis  de,  his  character  of  the  oeconomical  table,  iii.  30. 

Mijffiffippi  fcheme  in  France>  the  real  foundation  of,  i.  478^ 

Moiius  fortythc>  a  relief  to  the  farmer,  iii.  279, 

Vol,  UL  Kk  Mf^nej, 
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Monty 9  the  origin  of,  traecd,  i.  35.  •  Is  tke  rcprefentatave  of  lajb©«r# 
44.  The  value  of,  greatly  depreciated  bv  the  difcovery  of  the  Ame- 
rican mines,  47.     How  different  metals  oecame  the  ftandard  money 

^  of  different  nations,  57.  The  only  part  of  the  circulating  capital 
of  a  fociety,  of  which  the  maintenance  can  diminifh  their  neat  re- 
venue, 428.  Makes  no  part  of  the  revenue  of  a  fociety,  429. 
The  term  money,  in  common  acceptation,  of  ambiguoiis  meaning, 

"  430.     The  circulating  money  in  fociety,  no  meafure  of  its  reve- 

,  nue,  432.  Paper  money,  434.  The  effeft  of  paper  on  the  circtu-^ 
lation  of  cafh,  436.  Inquiry  into  the  proportion  the  circulating 
money  of  any  country  bears  to  the  annual  produce  circulated  by  it, 
441.  Paper  can  never  exceed  the  value  of  the  cafh,  of  which  it 
fiH>plies  the  place,  in  any  country,  448.  The  pernicious  practice 
cw  raifing  money  by  circulation  explained,  465. 

■  the  true  caufe  of  its  exportation,   ii.    17.      Loans  of,    the 

principles  of,  an'alyfed,  33 .     Monied  interefl,  difUnguifhed  from  the 

landed  and  trading  interefl,,  35.    -Inquiry  into  the  real  caufes  of 

.  the  redu£tion  of  interefl,  39.      Money   and  wealth  fynonymou3 

^  terms  in  popular  language,  139.  And  moveable  goods  compared, 
14Q.     The  accumulation  of,  lludied  by  the  European  nations,  142, 

^  The  mercantile  arguments  for  liberty  to  export  gold  and  iilver,  ibiti^ 
The  validity  of  thefe  arguments  examined,  145.    Money  and  goods 

^  mutually  the  price  of  each  other,  148.  Over-tfading  caufes  com- 
plaints of  the  fcarcity  of  money,  152.   Why  more  eafy  to  buy  goods 

'    with  money,  than  to  buy  money  ^ith  goods,  1^3.     Inquiry  into 

the  circulating -quantity  of,  in  Great  Britain,  160.     Efl^edl  of  the 

difcovery  of  the  American  mines  on  the  value  of,  168.     Monejr 

and  wealth  ■  different  things,  172.     Bank  money  explained,  220# 

.  See  Coins^y  Gdi,  and  S.ilver^        -      .  . 

Monopolies  in  trade  or  manufa^ures,  ^e  tendency  pf,  1.  92.    ^re  ene- 

*    mies  to  good  management,  iz^. 

^  tendency  of  making  a  monopoly  of  colony  trade,  ii.  430. 

.  Countries  which  have  colonies,  obEg^  to  fhare  their  advaiitages  with 

"*    liiany  other  countries,  462 .  The  chief  engine  in  the  merctntile  fyftem, 

466.    How  monopolies  derange  the  natural  diftribution  of  the  ftock 

.*  of  the  fociety,  468.     Are  fupported  by  unjufl  and^ruel  laws,  494. 

^T of  a  temporary  nature,  how  far  jultifiable,  iii.  143.  Per- 
petual monopolies  injuripus  to  the  people  at  large,  144. 

Montauhariy  tlie  inequalities  in  the  predial  tallie  in  that  generality,  how 
r^dtified,  iii.  273. 

Monte/quieuy  reafons  given  by  him  for  the  high  rates  pf  interefl  among 
all  Mahometan  nations,  i.  146. 

*■  — J-  examination  of  his  idea  of  the  caufe  of  lowering  th« 

rate  of  interefl  of  money,  ii.  39. 

Morality y  two  different  fyfleros  of,  in  every  civilized  fociety,  iii.  202. 

The  principal  points  of  diftindlion  between  them,  203.     The  tics 

,  of  obligation  in  each  i^^oxa,  204.     Why  the  morals  of  the  common 

pcoplfe  are  more  reg^jai^in  fedlaries  than  under  the  eflablifhcd 

church,'  205,     The  e:^cei^  of,  how  to  be  correfted,  206. 

'^  '"  Monlfetl 
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Mmllett  M.  hisaccountofjoliu  flock  compam€fi;dcTedlivCi  ill..  r45. 
il/nw,  Mr.  his  illuftration  of  the  operation  of  money  eirported  for 

commercial  purpofes,  ii.  143.  • 

Mujicy  why  a  part  of  the  ancient  Grecian  education,  iii.  172;     And 

dancingi  gr^at  amufements  among  barbarous  nations,  I73* 


N 

Nations,  {bmetimes  drivetl  to  iiihuman  cuftoms,  by  poverty,  i.  2.  Tk^ 
number  of  ufeful  and  produftive  labourers  in,  always  proportion-^** 
ed  to  the  capital  ftock  on  which  they  are  employed,  3 .  The  feve- 
ral  forts  of  induftry,  feldom  dealt  impartially  by,  4.  Maritime 
nations,  why  the  fir  ft  improved,  28. 

*  how  ruined  by  a  negleft  of  public  ceconomy,  ii.  26.     Evi- 

-  dences  of  the  increafe^  of  a  national  Capital,  23 .  How  the  expencei 
of  individuals  may  increafe  the  national  capital,  28. 

Nofvigation,  inland,  a  great  means  of  improving  a  country  in  arts  ani 
induftry,  i.  31.     The  advantages  of,  229* 

• may  be  fuccefsfuUy  managed    by  joirit  f!o<k  dompa-' 

niesi  iii.  147. 

adl  of  England j  the  principal  difpofltions  ofi   ii.  1 92. 


n  Motives  that  di6lated  this  law,  194.  Its  political  and  commercial'^ 
tendency,  195.  Its  confequencesi  fo  far  as  it  affeded  tjie  colony 
trade  with  England,  409.  Diminiftied  the  foreign  trade  with  Eu-^ 
rope,  411.  Has  kept  lip  high  profits  in  the  Britifh  trade,  413.' 
Subjeds  Britain  to  a  difadvantage  iri  every  branch  of  trade  of 
whifih  fhe  has  not  the  monopoly,  414. 

Necejfaries  diftinguiihed  from  luxuries,  iii.  331.     Operiitloii  of  taxes 
^"*  333*     Principal  neceffaries  taxed >  337. 

2fegro  flaves,  why  not  much  employed  in  railing  com  iii  the  EngU(h 
colonies,  ii*  89.      Why  more  namei*ous  on  fugar,  than  on  tobacco 

•    plantations,  90. 

NiUy  river,  the  caufe  of  the  early  improvement  of  agriculture  and 
manufadures^in  Egypt,  31. 


Oau^  bread  made  of,  not  fo  fuitable  td  the  hitman  coflftitutionia^ 

that  made  of  wheat,  i.  251* 
Oecdk&miftsy  feft  of,  in  France,  their  political  tenet^i  iii.  4. 
Ontology y  the  fcience  of,  explained,  iii,  167. 
Oxford  J  the  profeiTorfhips  there> /«^f»r^x,  iii.  153.' 


Paper, momyi  th^  cpeditof,  KoW  ^t>liihed^  i^  4J4.  .  The  operatioii 

o«  -of 


of  paper  money  explained,  435.    Jls  cffcd  on  thf  circulattoi*  -0/ 
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€S(h»  4|6.  Promotes  induftry,  438.  Operadon  of  the  {etefii 
banking  companies  eftabliflied  in  Scotland,  442.  Can  never  exceed 
the  value  of  the  gold  and  filver,  of  which  it  Aipplies  the  place,  in 
any  country,  448.  Confequences  of  too  much  paper  being  ifTued, 
449  V  .  The  practice  of  drawing  and  redrawing  explained,  with  its 
pernicious  eflfe^s,  464.  The  advantages  and  difadvantages  of  paper 
crecfit  ftated,  48^.  Ill  effeds  of  notes  ifiued  for  fmali  fams,  487. 
Suppreiiing  finall  notes,  renders  money  more  plentiful,  488.  Tbc 
currency  of,  does  not  a^d  the  prices  of  goods,  490.  Account  of 
the  paper  currency  in  North  America,  493. 
Fafer  mone^^  expedient  of  the  government  of  Pennfylvania  to  raiie 
money,  iii.  246.  Why  convenaeiit  for  the  domeilic  purpofes  of 
the  North  Americans,  452. 
Paris  enjoys  little  more  trade  than  is  neceifary  for  the  confomptioB 

of  its  inhabitants,  ii.  1 1  • 
fariflf  minifters,  evils  attending  veiling  the  eledtion  ofy  in  the  people, 

iii.  427. 
farfimony  is  the  immediate  caufe  of  the  increafe  of  captals,  ii.  13. 

Promotes  induftry,  14.     Frugal  men  public  benefa6lors»   i8. 
>  is  the  only  means  by  which  artificers  and  manufa^lurers  caa 

tAdk  te  the  revenue  and  wealth  of  fociety,  according  to  the  French 
agricolttnral  fyftem  of  political  ceconomy,  iii.  10. 
fiL^ureX^xAi  under  what  circumHances  more  profitable  than  arable 

land,  i.  23^2.     Why  it  ought  to  be  inclofed,  234. 
Patronagii  the  right  of,  why  eftabliihed  in  Scotland,  iii.  228, 
iP^X*  miHtary,  origin  and  reafon  of,  iii.  50; 

Pinnfyl'vamat  account  of  the  paper  currency  there,  i.  49  5  •      Good 
confequences  of  the  government  there  having  no  religious  eftablifli' 
,  ment,  iii.  201.     Derive  a  revenue  from  their  paper  currency,  451. 
Peoplty  "how  divided  into  produdlive  and  unprodudive  claffes,  accord- 
ing, to  the  prefent  French  fyflem  of  agricultural  political  ceconomy, 
iii.  4.     The  unprodudive  dafs,  greatly  ufeful  to  the  others,  la. 
The  great  body  of,  ho\y  rendered  unwarlike,  55.     The  different 
opportunities  of  education  in  the  diiFerent  ranks  of,  185.     The  in^ 
ferior  ranks  of,  the  greateft  ^onfumers^  358.    The  luxiuioaa  ex- 
pences  of  thefe  ranks  ought  only  to  be  taxed,  361. 
Per/ecutioH  for  religious  opinions,,  the  true  caufe  of,  iii.  194. 
Peru,  the  difcovery  of  the  filver  mines  in,  occaiioned  thofe  in  Eorope 
to  be  in  a  great  meafure  abandoned,  i.  263.    Thefe  mines  yidd 
but  fmall  profit  to  the  proprietors,  264.    Tax  pud  to  the  king  of 
Spain  from  thefe  mines,  314.     llie  early  accounts  of  the  (piewkff 
and  ftate  of  arts  in  this  country,  greatly  exaggerated,  317.     Prefenr 
ilate  of,  under  the  Spanifli  government,  3 1  f.    The  working  of  the 
mines  there  become  gradually  more  expenfive,  335. 

■  '■■^' low  ftate  of  arts  there  when  firft  difcovered,  ii.  363.    I» 

probably  more  populous  now,  th|n  at  any  former  period,  364. 
Philofophy,  natural,  the  origin  and  objedb  ofr  iii.  163.     Moral,  tht 
nature  of,  explained^   164,    I^ogic,  the  origin  and  employment 

Pbjficumss 
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^hyfictansy  why  amply  rew^ded  for  their  labour^  i.  i6o. 

Phyjics,  the  ancient  fyftem  of>  explained^  iii.  166. 

Pinmakingy  the  extraordinary  advantage  of  a  division  of  labour  in  this 
art,  i.  7. 

Plate  of  private  &milies,  the  mdting  it  down  to  fupply  ftate  exigencies, 
an  infignificant  reroiirce>  ii.  159.  New  plate  is  chiefly  made  from 
old,  313. 

Ploughmen^  their  knowledge  more  extenlive  than  the  generality  of 
mechanics,  i.   197. 

Pneumatics 9  the  fcience  of,  explained,  iii.  166. 

Poi'uny  M.  his  account  of  the  agriculture  of  Cochin  China,  i.  244. 

Poland^  a  country  ftill  kept  in  poverty  by  the  feudal  fyHem  of  its  go- 
vernment, i.  376. 

Political  opconomy,  the  two  diMnd  objeds,  and  two  dCfFerent  fyftems  ' 
^f,  ii.  138. 

■*  the  prefent  agricultural  fyflem  of,  adopted  by  French 

philo(bphers,  defcribed/  iii.  i .  ClaiTes  of  the  people  who  conui- 
bute  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land,  4.  How  proprietors  con- 
tribute,/^iV.  Howcultivatbrs  contribute,  5.  Artificers  and  manu- 
fadurers,  unprodud^ve,  7.  The  unprodudive  claiTes  maintained 
by  the  others,  1 1 .  fiad  tendency  of  reflri^ione  and  prohibiticms  in 
Irade,  17.  How  this  fyflem  is  delineated  by  M.  Quelnai,  19,  The 
bad  eiFedls  of  an  injudicious  political  osconomy,  how  corre&edj  21* 
The  capital  error  in  thi^  fyftem  pointed  out,  ibid* 

Follta^esy  origin  of,  under  the  feudal  government,  ii«  loi^ 

■  why  eAecmed  badges  of  llavcry,  iii.  309.     The  nature 

of,  coniidered,  327. 

fooTy  hiAory  of  the  laws  made  for  the  provifion  of,  in  England,  i.  212. 

Fope  of  Rome,  the  great  power  formerly  aflUmed  by,  iii.  213.  His 
power  how  reduced,  218.     Rapid  progrefs  of  the  reformation,  22 2» 

PoptdatioHj  riches  and  extreme  poverty  equally  unfavourable  to,  i.  1 20« 
Is  limited  by  the  means  of  fubiiftence,  12 1.  2^5^ 

Porter,  the  proportion  of  malt  ufed  in  the  brewing  of,  iii.  363- 

Portugal,  the  cultivation  of  the  countnr  not  advanced  by  its  commerce, 
ii.  135,  The  value  of  gold  and  filver  there,  depreciated  by  pro- 
hibiting their  exportation,  271.  Tranflation  of  the  commercial 
treaty  concluded  in  1703  with  England,  325.  A  large  &are  of  the 
Portugal  gold  fent  annually  to  England,  327.  Motives  that  led- to  the 
difcoycry  of  a  paffage  to  the  Eaft  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  347, 
Loft  its  inanufadures  by  acquiring  rich  and  fertile  colonies,  432. 

Pofi^ofice,  a  mercantile  project  well  calculated  for  being  managed  by 
a  government,  iii.  ^43. 

Potateei,  remarks  on,  as  an  article  of  food,  i.  249*  Culture,  and 
great  produce  of,  250.  The  difficulty  of  preferving  them  the  great 
obftacle  to  cultivating  them  for  general  diet,  25 1 . 

poverty  fometimes  urges  nations  to  inhuman  cuftoms,  i.  2.  Is  no 
(:heck  to  the  production  of  children,  1 19.  But  very  unfavourable 
to  railing  them,  120, 

Kk  3  Poultry, 
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Poidtty,  the  ckofe  of  didr  ches^nefs,  i.  352.    Is  a  more  inportant 

article  of  rnral  cBConomy  in  France  than  in  England,  353. 
frugmatic  iandion  in  France,  the  obje&  of»  iii.  220.     Is  followed  by 

the  concordat,  ibid. 
Prtfermentsy  eccleiiaiiical,  die  means  by  which  a  naticmal  clergy  ought 
'  to  be  managed  by  the  civil  roagiilrate,  iii.  210.     Alterations  in  the 

mode  of  eieding  to  them,  212.  220. 
Vrefbytmrian  church  govemment>  the  aatnre  of,  ddcribed,  iii.  229, 

Charader  of  the  clergy  of,  230.  236. 
Prices,  real  and  nominal,  of  commodities  ctiftrngoifhed,  i.  49.     Mane? 

^rice  of  goods  explained,  70.     Rent  for  land  enters  into  the  price 
>  pf  the  greater  part  of  all  commodities,  .75.     The  component  pam. 

of  the  prices  of  goods  explained,  ihid.    Natural  and  nvarlfet  prices 

V  diflinguifhed,  and  how  governed,  82.132.  Though  raifed  at  iik  hj 
an  increafe  of  d'-mand,  are  always  reduced  by  it  in  the  refult,  iii.  134. 

Primogeniture y  origin  and  motive  of  the  law  of  fucceffion  by,  andcp 
the  feudal  government,  ii.  82.  Is  contrary  to  the  real  intereib  of 
families,  84. 

Princes,  why  not  well  calculated  to  manage  mercantile  projedb  for  lie 
iake  of  a  revenue,  iii.  244. 

Prodigality y  the  natural  tendency  of,  both  to  the  individual  and  to  the 

'   public,  ii.  13.     Prodigal  men  enemies  to  tlieir  country,  18. 

Produce  of  land  and  labour,  the  fource  of  all  revenue,  ii.  4.  The  va- 
lue of,  how  to  be  increafed,  22. 

ProfeJ/ors  in  univerfities,  drcumftances  which  determine  their  merits 

V  iii.  231.       V 

Profit,  the  various  articles  of  gain  that  pafs  under  the  common  idea 
of,  i.  60.  An  average  rate  of,  in  all  dbuntries,  82.  Averages  ofr 
extremely  difficult  to  afcertain,  134.  Intereft  of  money  the  befl 
ftandard  of,  155.     The  diminution  of»  a  natural  confequence  of  pro- 

-iperity,  139.  Clear  and  grofs  profit,  dlftingusihed,  146.  The 
nature  of  the  highefl  ordinary  rate  of,  defined,  147.  Double  in- 
tereft,  deemed  ih  Great  Britain  a  reafonable  nu^rcantile  profit,  148. 
In  thriving  countries,  low  profit  may  compenfate  the  high  wages  of 

-  labour,  149.  The  operation  of  high  profits  and  high  wa'ges,  com- 
pared, 1^/^.     Compenfates  inconveniences  and  difgrace,   1^4.    Oi 

'  ftock,.  how  aiFeded,  170.     Large  profits  mull  be  made  from  fmall 

'  capitals,  172.     Why  goods  are  cheaper  in  the  metropolis  than  in 

•  country  villages,  173.  Great  fortunes  more  frequently  made  by 
ti:adQ  in  large  towns  than  in  fmall  ones,  174.     Is  naturally  low  in 

'rich,  and 'high  in  poor  countries,  396. 

how  that  of  the  different  claffes  of  traders  is  raifed,  ii.  50.    Pn- 

irate,  the  fole  «notive  of  employing  capitals  in  any  branch  of  buii- 

■ '  nefs,  70.     When  raifed  by  monopolies,  encourage  luxury,  437. 
Proje^s,  unfuccefsful,  in  arts,  injuaous  to  a  country,  ii.   19. 
Mroftrty,  padSons  which  prompt  mankind  to  the  invafion  of,  iii.  75- 
Civil  government  necefif^ry  fpr  the  production  o^  iiid^    Wealth  a 
fburce  of  authority,  75.  79.  '  _  ,.. 

»  /*     '^  '        •   "*  -  Previjmix 
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^r^Fv^mst  how  far  the  variations  in  the  price  of,  afFedl  labour  and  in- 
du]lry>  i.  i!2.  126.  130.     Whether  cheaper  in  the  metropolis,  or 

'  in  country  villages,  173.  The  prices  of,  better  regulated  by  coni- 
petition  than  by  law,  222.  A  rife  in  the  prices  of,  muft  beuni* 
form,  to  ihcw  that  it.proceeds  from  a  depreciation  of  the  value  of 
fdvcr,  379. 

J^ronjifors,  objeA  of  the  ftatute  of,  in  England,  iii.  220. 

J^rttffia,  mode  of  afleffing  the  land-tax  there,  iii.  270. 

JPuhlic  works  and  inftitutions,  how  to  be  maintained,  iii*  92.  Equity 
of  tolls  for  paflage  over  roads,  bridges,  and  canals,  95  ^  Why  go- 
vernment ought .  not  to  have  the  management  of  turnpikes,  99. 
Nor  of  other  public  works,  105. 

JPuraf€jattC4,  a  fervice  ftill  exailed  in  moft  parts  of  Europe;  ii.  96. 


^^aktrs  of  Pennfylvania,  inference  from  their  refolution  to  emanci- 
pate all  their  negro  Haves,  ii   83 . 

^uefnaiy  M.  view  of  his  agricultural  fyftem  of  political  ceconoihyi 
Iii,  19.     His  dodrine  generally  fubfcribed  to,  29. 

J^Vtf,  populottfnefs  of  that  city,  ii.  363. 


Refirmation,  rapid  progrefs  of  the  doftrines  of,  in  Germany,  iii.  222* 
In  Sweden  and  Switzerland,  223.  In  England  and  Scotland, 
224.     Origin  of  the  Lutheran  and  Calviniflic  fedts,  225. 

Regulated  companies.     See  Companies, 

Religion,  the  objed  of  inibudtion  in,  iii.  1 92.  Advantage  the  teachers 
of  a  new  religion  enjoy  over  thofe  of  one  that  is  eftablilhed,  103. 
Origin  of  perfecution  for  heretical  opinions,  194.  How  the  zeaTof 
the  inferior  clergy  of  the  church  of  Rome  is  kept  alive,  195. 
Utility  of  ecclefiaftical  eftabliihments,  198.  How  united  with  the 
civil  power,  199. 

Rent,  refervcd,  ought  not  to  confift  of  money,  i,  50.  But  of  cdrtt> 
5 1 .  Of  land,  conftitutes  a  third  part  of  the  price  of  moft  kinds  of 
goods,  i.  75.  An  average  rate  of,  in  all  countries,  and  how  regu- 
lated, 82.  Makes  the  &ft  deduction  from  the  produce  of  labour 
employed  upon  land,  98.  The  terms  of,  how  adjufted  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  223.  Is  fometimes  demanded  for  what  i$  al- 
together incapable  of  human  improvement,  224.  Is  paid  for,  and 
produced  by,  land  in  ,almoft  all  Situations,  227.  The  general,  pro- 
portion paid  for  coal  mines,  z6z.  And  metal  mines,  ^64.  Mines 
of  precious  ftones  frequendy  yield  n<S  rent,  270.  How  paid  in'an- 
tpicnt  times,  284.  Is  raifed,  ather  direftly  or. indirectly,  by  cvery\ 
improvement  in  the  circiimftances  of  fociety,  392.  Grofs^a^ia 
l>c;^|  rent  diftiuguiflicd,  424.  •      » 

Kk  ^  Rent, 
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Jl0Ht,  how  taifed  and  paid  under  feudal  govttnment,  H.  8.    Prefeot 
average  proportion  of«  Qox^ipared  with  Ske  produce  of  the  Uatd,  Uni. 
^-^  of  houfea  diitinguiihed  into  two  parts,  iii.  280.     Difference  be^ 
tween  rent  of  homes>  and  rent  of  land>  284.    Rent  of  a  hoofe 
the  beft  eitimate  of  a  tenant's  circumfiiuices^  285. 
Jletatnersi  under  (he  feudal  fyftem  of  government,  defcribed,  ii.  119. 
How  the  connexion  between  them  and  their  lords  was  broken,  u;. 
Revenue,  the  original  fources  of,  pointed  out,  i.  78.     Of  a  country, 
■of  whzl  it  coniifts,  424.    The  neat  revenue  of  a  fbciety  dimi- 
niihed  by  fupporting  a  circuiting  fbck  of  money,  ^z9.    Money: 
no  part  of  revenue,  429.     Is  not  to  be  computed  ia  xnoney^  but  in 
what  money  will  purchafe,  43 1 . 
-—how  produced,  and  how  appropriated,  in  the  firft  inftanctj 
ii.  4,     Produce  of  l^nd,  /^/V,     Produce  of  manufa£lures,  5.  Mail 
^ways  replace  capital,  iiU*    The  proportion  between  revenue  and 
capital,  regulates  the  proportion  between  idlenefs  and  induftry,  12. 
3oth  the  favings  and  the  fpendings  of,  annually  confumed,  14.   Of 
.  every  fociety,  equal  to  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  whde  pro- 
duce of  its  induflry,  181 «     Of  the  cuftoms,  incr«^ed  by  drnr- 
backs,  ?59, 
■■■  why  government  ought  not  to  take  the  management  of  turnpikes, 

to  derive  a  revenue  from  (hem^  iii.  99.     Public  works  of  a  local  na- 
ture, always  better  m^ntained  by  provincial  revenues,  than  by  the 
general  revenue  of  the  ftate,  ^05.     The  abufes  in  provincial  reve- 
liues  trifling,  when  compared  with  thofe  in  the  revenue  of  a  great  em^ 
pire,  106.     The  greater  the  revenue  of  the  church,  thefmaller 
mull  be  that  of  the  ftate,  254.    The  revenue  of  the  ftate  ought  to  be 
riifed  proportionably  from  the  whole  fociety,  238.    Local  cxpcnces 
ought  to  be  defrayed  by  a  local  revenue,  239.     Inquiry  into  the 
fources  of  public  revenue,  241 .  Of  the  republic  of  Hamburgh,  24Z< 
246.   Whether  the  government  of  Britain  could  undertake  the  ft*- 
nagement  of  the  Bank,  to  derive  a  revenue  from  it,  243.  The  poll- 
office  a  mercantile  project  well  calculated  for  being  managed  by  go* 
vernment,  t/fU,     Princes  not  well  qualified  to  improve  their  fortunes 
by  trade,  244.     The  Engliih  Bail  India  company  good  traders  be- 
fore they  became  fovereigns,  but  each  charafter  now  ipoils  the  other, 
;^45 .    jpxpedient  of  the  government  of  Pennfylvania  to  raife  money, 
446.     Rent  of  land  the  mofl  permanent  fund,  248,     Feud^  revc- 
xiues^  249.     Great  Britain,  250.     Revenue  from  land  proportioned, 
not  to  the  rent,  but  to  the  produce,  25?.     Reafons  for  {efling  the 
crown  lands,,  253.     An  improved  land-tax  fuggefted,  264.   The 
nature  and  eifed  oif  tythes  explained,  274.     Why'  a  revenue  cannot 
be  raifed  in  kind,  zyB.     When  raifed  in  money,  how  affcdcdb/ 
different  modes  of  valuation j  MJ»     A  proportionable  tax  on  hoflfo» 
the  beft  foui-ce  of  revenue,  285,     Remedies  for  the  diminudonoi, 
according  to  their  caufes,  354.     Bad  effeds  of  farming  out  poW"^ 
revenues,  3^$,    The  different  fources  of  revenue  in  France,  i^ 
How  expended,  in  the  rude  ftate  of  fociety>  394.  ., 

Mfce»  a  very  produd^vc  article  of  c4tiYaaon,  i,  248»    Requires  a «» 
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-HxAt  for  raifing  any  other  land  of  food>  249.    Rice  countriea  more 

populous  than  com  countries,  321. 
1tich$5»  the  chief  enjoyment  of,  confifts  in  the  parade  of,  i.  269. 
^ifif  inftances  of  the  inattention  mankind  pay  to  it,  i.  165. 
Jloadj,  good,  the  public  adv$mta^e»  of,  i.  229. 
■  how  to  be  made  and  maintained,  iii.  94.     The  maintenance 

of,  why  improper  to  he  trufted  to  private  intereft,  97,     General 
ftateof,  in  France,  102*    In  China,  1&3. 
Jtomans,  why  copper  became  the  ftandard  of  value  among  them,  i.  57, 
The  extravagant  prices  piud  by  them  for  certain  luxuries  for. the 
table,  accounted  for,  341 .     The  value  of  filver  higher  among  them 
than  at  the  prefent  time,  i^id. 
m   ■         the  republic  of,  founded  on  a  diviiion  of  land  among  the 
citizens,  ii.  344.     The  agrarian  law  only  executed  upon  one  or 
two  occafions,  345.     How  the  citi^^ens  who  had  no  land,  fubfifted« 
iM.    DifHn^ion  between  the  Roman  and  Greek  colonies,  346^ 
The  improvement  of  the  former  flower  than  that  of  the  latter,  361, 
'Origin  of  the  focial  war,  452.     The  republic  ruined  by  extending 
tiie  privilege  of  Roman  citizens  to  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Italy,  456. 
»  when  contributions  were  firft  raifed  to  maintain  thofe  who  went 

to  the  wars,  iii.  49.  Soldiers  not  a  dilHnft  profeffion  there,  53 .  Im- 
provement of  the  Roman  armies  by  difcipline,  63 .  Hbw  that  difcipline 
was  loft>  64.     The  fall  of  the  Weftern  empire,  how  efFefted,  66, 
Remarks  on  the  education  of  the  ancient  Romans,  172.  Their  morals 
.  fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  Greeks,  173,  State  of  law  and  forms  of j  uftice, 
I  y6.    The  martial  ipirit  of  the  people,  how  fupported,  188.    Great 
redu6tions  of  the  coin  pra6lifed  by,  at  particular  exigencies,  436* 
limes  modem,  how  the  zeal  of  the  inferior  clergy  of,  is  kept  alive, 
iii.  195.    The  clergy  of,  one  great  fpiritual  army  difperfed  in  differ- 
ent quarters  over  Europe,  213.     Their  power  during  the  feudal 
monkifh  ages  iimilar  to  that  of  the  temporal  barons,  214.     Their 
power  how  reduced,  218. 
JtoueHi  why  a  town  of  great  trade,  ii,  10. 
Jiuddinum,  Mr.  remarks  on  his  account  of  the  ancient  price  of  whea^ 

in  Scotland,  i.  287. 
ftu^ia  was  civilized  under  Peter  I,  by  a  (landing  army,  iii.  6.8r 


ioilorst  why  no  fenflble  inconvenience  felt  by  the  great  numbers  dlf- 

banded  at  the  clofe  of  a  war,  ii.  204. 
Salt 9  account  of  foreign  fait  imported  into  -Scotland,  and  of  Scots  fait 

delivered  duty  free,  for  the  fifhery,  ii.  Appeyid.    Is  an  objedt  of 

heavy  taxation  every  where,  iii.  337.    The  coUedion  of  the  duty 

on,  cxpcnfive,  376. 
iwrdini^.t  the  land-tax  how  alTefied  there,  iii.  272. 
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§axptt  lords^  their  authority  and  jarifdidtion  as  |;i^eat  before  the  ^cotqwti 

as  thofe  of  the  Normans  were  afterward,  li.  122. 
Schools^  parochial,  obfervations  on,  iii.  1 87. 
Science  is  the  great  antidote  to  the  poifon  of  enthuiiaihi  and  fuper* 

IHtion,  iii.  206. 
SqifiOi  his  Spanifli  militia,  rendered  fuperior  to  the  Carthaginian  mi*. 

litia  by  difcipline  and  fervice,  iii.  6^. 
'Scotland,   compared  with  England,  as  to  the  prices  of  labour  and 

provi^ons,  i.  114.     Remarks  on  the  population  of  the  Hi^hlands^ 

120.     The  market  rate  of  intereft,  higher  than  the  legal  rate,  137. 

'The  fitiiation  of  cottagers,  there,  defcribed,  1 79.     Apprenticeihips 

•  and  corporations,  187.  The  common  people  of,  why  neither  fo 
ilrong  nor  fo  handfome  as  the  fame  clafs  in  England,  251.  Caofe 
of  the  frequent  emigrations  from,  297.  Progrefs  of  agricultiiiie 
there  before  the  union  with  England,  346.  Prefent  obfb-u^Honf  to 
better  hulbandry,  348.  The  price  of  wool  reduced  by  the  union, 
3i59.   Operation  of  the  fever al  banking  companies  edabliihed  there, 

442.  Amount  of  the  circulating  money  there  before  the  union, 

443.  Amount  of  the  prefent  circulating  cafh,  444,     Courfe-of 

•  dealings  in  the  Scots  bank,  ibU,  Difficulties  occaiioned  by  thefe 
.fcanks  iiTumg  too  much  paper,  452.     NeceiTary  caution  for  fome 

;  r^me.obfi;rved  by  the  banks  in  giving  credit  to  their  quilomers^  with 
1  ^  good  efreds  of  it,  456.  The  fcheme  of  drawing  and  redrawing 
" ,  adopted  by  traders,  463.     Its  pernicious  tendency  explained,  465. 

*  *  Kiftory  of  the  Ayr  bank,  471.     Mr.  Law's  fcheme  to  improve  the 

country,  478.     The  prices  of  goods  in,  not  altered  by  paper  cur-. 
'    rency,  490.    Effedt  of  the  optional  claufes  in  their  notes,  492. 
"... —  Qaufe  of  the  fpeedy  eflabliihment  of  the  reformation  there, 

iii.  224.     The  diforders  attending  popular  ele^lions  of  the  <;lergy 

there,  occafion  the  right  of  patronage  tp   be  eftablifhecj*  2^8, 

Amount  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  clergy,  235. 
Sea  fervice  and  military  fervice  by  land  compared,  i.  167. 
SeSis  in  religion,  the  more  numerous,  the  better  for  fociety,  iii.  ^00. 

Why  they  generally  profeft  the  auftere  fyflem  of  morality,  204. 
Selfi-lo^e  the  governing  principle  in  the  intpfcourfe  pf  hi^nxsm  fo<aet)c 

*  i.  21. 

Ser'vants,  menial,  diftinguifhed  from  hired  workmen,  ii.  1.  Thp 
various  orders  of  men,  who  rank  in  the  former  clafs,  in  reference 
to  their  labours,  3. 

■  '   " their  labour  unproduftive,  iii.  22, 

Settlements  of  the  poor,  brief  review  of  the  Englifh  laws  relating  to, 
i.  212.     The  removals  of  the  poor,  a  violation  of  natural  Ubfirt)^ 

^  ■■  ■  the  }a\y  of>  ought  to  be  repealed,  ii,  205. 

Sheep,  frequently  killed  in .  Spain,  for  the  fake  of  the  fleece  suid  the 

tallow,  1.  361. 
\—  fever e  laws  againft  the  exportation  of  them  and  their  wool,  ii.  4^4. 
Shepherds,  war  how  fupported  by  a  nation  of,  iii.  45.     Inequality  4f 

fortune  among,  'the  fource  of  great  authority,  77,    Birth  and  far 
^       *  mily 
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.  'nilly  hlgMy  honoured  in  nations  of  Ihepherds,  78.  Ineqaality  of 
fortune  iirft  began  tq  take  place  in  the  age  of  ihepherds,  79.  And 
introduced  civil  government^  80. 

Shttland,  hovv  rents  are  efliniated  and  paid  there^  i.  224. 

Silk  manufadure,  how  transferred  from  Lucca  to  Venice,  ii.  1 13. 

iil*very  the  iirft  ftandard  coinage  of  the  northern  fubverters  of  the  Ro<» 
man  empire,  i.  58.  Its  proportional  value  to  gold  regulated  hy 
law,  59.  Is  the  meafure  of  the  value  of  gold,  60.  Mint  price  of 
Alver  in  England,  63.  Inquiry  into  the  difference  between  the 
jnint  and  marfcetprices  of  bullion,  64.  How  to  prefervc  the  filver 
coin  from  being  melted  down  for  profit,  66.     The  mines  <yf,  in  £u-. 

•  rope,  why  generally  abandoned,  263.  Evidences  of  the  fmall  profits 
they  yield  to  proprietors  in  Peru,  264.     Qualities  for  which  this 

f  metal  is  valued,  269.  The  moit  abundant-  mines  of,  would  add 
little  to  the  wealth  of  the  world,  27 1 .  But  the  increafe  in  the  quan- 
tity of,  would  depreciate  its  own  value,  275.     Circumftances  that 

-  night  Gounterad  this  effe^l,  ibU,  Hiftorical  view  of  the  variations 
in  the  value  of,  during  the  foqr  laft  centuries,  276.  Remarks  on 
its  rife  in  value  compared  with  com,  2B2.  Circumftances  tliat  have 
miiled  writers  in  reviewing  the  value  of  fUver,  284,  Corn  the  befl 
ftandard  for  judging  of  the  real  value  of  filver,  293.     The  price  ofi 

^  how  afFefted  by  th^'  increafe  of  <}uantity,  294.  The  value  of,  funic 
by  the  difovery  of  the  American  mines,  300.  When  the  redu^ion 
of  its  value  from  this  caufe  appears  to  have  been  completed,  301  •- 
Tax  paid  from  the  Peruvian  mines  to  the  king  of  Spain,  314.  The 
value  of  filver  kept  up  by  an  extenfion  of  the  market,  315.  Is  the 
mofl  profitable  commodity  that  can  be  fent  to  China,  323.     The 

.  value  of,  how  proportioned  to  that  of  gold,  before  and  after  the 

.  difcovery  of  the  American  mines,  330.  The  quantity  commonly 
in  the  market  in  proportion  to  that  of  gold,  probably  greater  than 
their  relative  values  indicate,  332.  The  value  of,  probably  rifing, 
and  why,  336.  The  opinion  of  a  depreciation  of  its  value,  not 
well  founded,  380. 

■         the  real  value  of,  degraded  by  the  bounty  on  rfie  exportation  of 

•  corn,  ii.  268. 

Sinking  fund  in  the  Britifh  finances,  explained,  iii.  410.    Is  inadequate 
to  the  difcharge  of  former  debts,  and  almolt  wholly  applied  to  other 
purpofes,  418.     Motives  to  the  mifapplication  of  it,  419, 
Slaves,  the  labour  of,  dearer  to  the  matters  than  that  of  free  men,  i.  122, 
■■  under  feudal  lords,  circumftances  of  their  fituation,  ii.  87. 

Countries  where  this  order  of  men  fHll  remains,  88.     Why  the  fcr- 
vice  of  flaves  is  preferred  to  that  of  irec  men,  89.     Their  labour 

-  why  unprofitable,  90.  Caufes  ofthe  abolifhing  of  flavery  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  Europe,  91 .     Receive  more  proteilion  from 

1  the  ,magiftrate  in  an  arbitrary  government,  than  in  one  that  is^ 

free,  395, 
"  '  why  employed  in  manufactures  by  this  a.ncient  Grecians,  iii.  36. 

Why  no  improvements  are  to  be  expected  from  them,  37. 
Sti^uggling,  a  tempting,  but  generally  a  ruinous  employment,  i.  170; 
»        *  Smuggling 


index; 

Smuggling  encouraged  by  high  daties,  iii.  350.  Remedies  agaioii, 
354.     The  crime  of,  mor^y  coniidered*  378. 

Society,  human,  the  firft  princi|>les  of,  i.  21. 

Soldiers 9  remarics.  on  their  motives  fbr  engaffbg  in  the  military  IIbCi 
i.  i&j*    Comparifon  between  the  land  and  fea  fervice,  ibid. 

*  why  no  fenfible  inconvenience  felt  by  the  difbanding  of  great 

numbers  after  a  war  is  over,  ii.  904. 

■  reafon  of  their  firft  ferving  for  pay,  iii.  50,     How  they  be- 

came  a  diftin^  dafs  of  the  people,  55.  How  diftinguiihed  from 
the  militia,  56.  Alteration  in  their  exercife  produced  by  the  in- 
vention of  fire-arms,  57. 

South  Sea  company,  amazing  capital  once  enjoyed  by,  iii.  1 24.  Mer- 
cantile and  ftock*jobbing  projedb  of,  128.  Affiento  contrafl,  120. 
Whale  fifhery,  ibid*  The  capital  of,  turned  into  annoity  fbcC) 
130.  407. 

$M;«rri]{'»  and  trader,  inconMent  charafiers,  iii.  245. 

Sovereign,  three  duties  only,  neceiiary  for  him  to  attend  to,  for  fop- 
porting  a  fyftem  of  natural  liberty,  iii.  42,  How  heistoprote^ 
the  fociety  fi-om  external  violence,  44.  70;  And  the  members  of 
it,  from  the  injuftice  and  opprefiion  of  each  other,  72.  And  to 
maintsun  public  works  and  inftitutions,  92. 

SpMJty  one  of  the  pooreft  countries  in  Europe,  notwithfbndmg  its 
rich  mines,  i.  377. 

^  its  commerce  has  produced  no  confiderable  manufaftures  fbr 

diftant  iale,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  country  remains  uncoldvated, 
ii.  1 3 5 .  Spaniih  moae  of  eftimating  their  American  difcoveries,  \l^^ 
The  value  of  gold  and  filver  there,  depreciated  by  laying  a  tax  o& 
the  exportation  of  them,  27 1 .  Agriculture  and  manufa&ures  there, 
difcouraged  by  the  redundancy  of  gold  and  filver,  272.  Natmai 
confequences  that  would  refnlt  from  taking  away  this  tax,  273. 
The  real  and  pretended  motives  of  the  court  of  Caftile  ibr  taking 
pofleifion  of  the  countries  difcovered  by  Columbus,  352.  The  tax 
pi  gold  and  filver,  how  reduced,  353.  Gold,  the  objed  of  all  the 
cnterprifes  to  the  new  world,  354.  The  colonies  of,  lefs  popoloos 
than  thofe  of  any  other  European  nat'ion,  ^63.  AiTertedanet* 
clufive  dsdm  to  all  America,  until  the  mifcamage  of  their  invincible 
armada,  366.  Policy  of  the  trade  with  the  colonies,  377.  l^c 
American  eftabliihments  of,  effeded  by  private  adventurers,  who 
received  little  beyond  permiilion  from  the  government,  398.  Loit 
its  manufadures  by  acquiring  rich  and  fertile  colonies,  4^2.  The 
alcavala  tax  there  explained,  381.  The  ruin  of  the  Spaniih  mana- 
Ikdures  attributed  to  it,  382. 

Speculettion,  a  diftind  employment  in  improved  fociety,  i.  16.  Specu- 
lative merchants  defcribed,  175. 

Stage,  public  performers  on,  paid  for  the  contempt  attending  their 
profefiion,  i.  163. 

—       the  political  ufe  of  dramatic  reprefentattons,  iii.  206.   ' 

Stamp  duties  in  England  and  Holland,  remarks  on«  iii.  316.  521* 

Steei'how  tenants  in  Scotland,  what,  ii«^  ox, 

Sttcit 
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Stticki  the  profits  raifed  on»  in  manufactures,  explained »  i.  72.  In 
trade>  an  increafe  of,  raifes  wages,  and  diminifhes  profi^  i^p 
Muft  be  larger  in  a  great  town  than  in  a  country  village,  136.  Na- 
tural confequences  of  a  deficiency  of  ftock  in  new  colonies,  i^o. 
The  profits  on,  little  afFeded  by  the  eafinefs  or  difficulty  of  learning 
a  trade,  156.  But  by  the  ri(k,  or  difagreeablenefs  of  the  buiinefs, 
170.  Stock  employed  for  profit,  fets  into  motion  the  greater  part 
of  ufeful  labour,  396.  No  accumulation  of,  neceffary  in  the  rude 
ftate  of  fociety,  407.  The  accumulation  of,  neceffary  to  the  divi- 
fion  of  labour^  408.  Stock  diflinguiihed  into  two  parts,  41 1 .  The 
general  ftock  of  a  country  or  fociety,  explained,  414.  Houfes,/&/, 
Improved  land,  416.  Perfonal  abUities,  417.  Money  and  provi-* 
ftons,  y^/V.  Raw  materials  and  manufadured  goods,  418.  Stock 
of  individuals,  how  employed, « 42  !•  Is  frequently  buried  or  con- 
cealed, in  arbitrary  countries,  422. 
•*— -  the  profits  on,  decreafe,  in  proportion  as  the  quandty  increaies^ 
ii.  9.  On  what  principles  ftock  is  lent  and  borrowed  at  intereft,  33. 
That  of  every  fociety  divided  among  different  employments,  in  the 
proportion  moft  agreeable  to  the  pubUc  intereft,  by  the  private  views 
of  individuals,  466.  The  natural  diftributlon  of,  deranged  by 
monopoHzmg  fyftems,  468.  £very  derangement  of,  injurious  to 
the  fociety,  470. 

—  mercantile,  is  barren  and  unproduCUve,  according  to  the  French 
agricultural  fyftem  of  political  oeconomy,  iii,  8.  How  far  the  re- 
venue from,  is  an  obje£l  of  taxation,  292.  A  tax  on,  intended 
under  the  land  tax,  296. 

Stockings^  why  cheaply  manufadured  in  Scotland,  i.  i8i.  When  firil 
introduced  into  England,  389. 

$tone  quarries,  their  value  depends  on  fituation,  i.  254.  274. 

Stones,  precious,  of  no  ufe  but  for  ornament,  and  how  the  price  oO  is 
regulated,  i.  270.  The  moft  abundant  mines  of,  would  add  little 
to  the  wealth  of  the  world,  271. 

Subordination,  how  introduced  into  fociety,  iii.  74.     Perfonal  quali- 

.  fications,  /'^/V.  Age  and  fortune,  75.  Birth,  77.  Birth  and  for- 
tune two  great  fources  of  perfonal  <uftindion,  78. 

Suhfidy,  old,  in  the  Englifti  cuftoms,  the  drawbacks  upon»  ii.  253* 
Origin  and  import  of  the  term,  iii.  347. 

Sugar,  a  very  profitable  article  of  cultivation,  i.  243.  ii.  89. 

« >  Drawbacks  on  the  exportation  of,  from  England,  ii.  254* 

Might  be  cultivated  by  the  drill  plough,  inftead  of  all  hand  labour 

.    by  ilaves,  394. 

*  ■  a  prefer  fubjed  for  taxation,  as  an  ardde  fold  at  a  ritonopol/ 
price,  iii.  370. 

Sumptuary  laws  fuperfluous  reftraints  on  the  common  people,  Ii.  27. 

Surinam,  prefent  ftateof  the  Dutch  colony  there,  ii.  367. 

Switscerland,  eftablifhment  of  the  refonnation  in  Berne  and  Zurich, 
iii.  223.  The  clergy  there  zealous  and  indaftrious,  236.  Taxe* 
how  paid  there,  299.  31 5. 

Taillt, 


IN      DEX: 


Taille,  in  France,  the  nature  of  that  tax,  and  its  operation,  explaineJi 

ii»  96.  iii.  303. 
Talents,  natural,  not  fo^varioas  in  different  m^n  as  is  fuppofed,  i.  25. 
Tartars,  their  manner  of  conducing  war,  iii.  45 .     Their  invafioos 

dreadful,  47. 
Ta<vernier,  his  account  of  the  diamond  mines  of  Golconda  and  Vifia* 

pour,  i.  270. 
Taxes,  ths  origin  of,  under  the  feudal  government,  ii.    loi- 
■         the  fources  from  whence  they  mufl  arife,  iii.  255.     Uncqu2l 
,    taxes,  256.     Ought  to  be  clear  and  certain,  ihU,     Ought  to  be 
.    levied,  at  the  times  moft  convenient  for  payment,  257-     Ought  to 
take  as  little  as  poffible  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people,  more 
,    than  is  brought  into  the  public  treafury,  ibid.    How  they  may  bp 
.    made  more  burdenfome  to  the  people  than  beneiiciat  to  the  fove- 
reign,  ihid.     The  land-tax  of  Great  Britain,  259.     Land  tax  at 
Venice,  263.  Improvements  fuggcfted  for  a  land-tax,  264.   Mode 
of  aiTeffing  the  land-tax  in  PruSia,  270.     Tythes  a  very  unequal 
tftx,  and  a  difcourage men t  to  improvement,  274.     Operation  of  tax 
on  houfe  rent,  payable  by  the  tenant,  281.     A  proportionable  tax 
'    on  houies,  the  beft  fource  of  revenue,  285.     How  far  the  revenue 
from  ftock  is  a  proper  objeft  of  taxation,  292.     Whether  intereH  of 
money  is  proper  for  taxation,  294,    How  taxes  are  paid  at  Ham- 
burgh, 29S.     In  Switzerland,  299.     Taxes  upon  particular  em- 
ployments, 301.     Poll  taxes,  309.     Taxes,  badges  of  liboty,  ihii* 
Taxes  upon  the  transfer  of  property,  312.     Stamp  duties,  316. 
On  whom  the  feveral  kinds  of  taxes  principdly  fall,  317.    Taxes 
upon  the  wages  of  labour,  321,     Capitations,  327.     Taxes  upon 
confumable  commodities,    331.     Upon  neceffaries,   333.     V^J^ 
.    luxuries,  334*     Principal  neceffaries  taxed,  337.     Abfurdities  in 
.    taxaition,  339.     Different  parts  of  Europe  very  highly  taxed,  340* 
Two  different  methods  of  taxing  confumable  commodities,  341* 
Sir  Matthew  Decker's  fcheme  of  taxation  confidered,  342.    Exafe 
,   ^nd  cuftoms,  545.    Taxation  fometimes  uQt  an  inftrument  of  reve- 
nue, but  of  monopoly,  350.     Improvements  of  the  cuftoms  fug- 
gefted,  35  J.    Taxes  paid  in  the  price  of  a  commodity  little  adverted 
,    to,  374.     On  luxuries,  the  good  and  bad  properties  of,  x^^i* 
Bad  effeds  of  farmmg^  them  out,  3  86.    How  the  ftnances  of  France 
might  be  reformed,  390.     French  and  Englifti  fyilems  of  taxatioa 
compared,  391 .   New  taxes  always  generate  difcontent,  4^19.  How 
far  the  Britifh  fyftem  of  taxation  might  be  applicable  to  all  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  of  the  empire,  441.     Such  a  plan  might  fpeedily 
difcharge  the  nadonal  debt»  448. 
Tea,  great  importation  and  confumption  of  that  drug  in  Britsdn,  i.  32O' 
Teachers  in  univeriities, .  tendency  of  endowments  to  diminifh  their  ap- 
plication, iii,  K2.    The  jurifdiftiona  to  which  they  arc  fttbjc& 

'  '    littk 


-little  calculated  to  quicken  their  diligence,  153.  Are  ffecjuenlly 
obliged  to  gain  protedion  by  fervility,  154.  Defeds  in  their  ella- 
blifhmeots,  156.  Teachers  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans, 
fuperior  to  thofe  of  modern  times,  1 79.  Circumftances  which  draw 
good  ones  to,  or  drain  them  from,  the  univerfities,  231.  Their 
employment  naturally  renders  them  eminent  in  letters,  233. 

tenures,  feudal,  general  cbfervations  on,  ii.  7.     Defcribed,  82, 

theology,  monkifh,  the  complexion  of,  iii.   168. 

^n,  average  rent  of  the  mines  of,  in  Cornwall,  i.  Z64.     Yield  a 

freater  profit  to  the  proprietors  than  the  filver  mines  of  Peru,  265. 
regulations  under  wliich  tin-mine*  are  worked,  266, 
Tobacco,  the  culture  of,  why  reftrained  in  Europe,  i,  245.     Not  fo 
profitable  an' article  of  cultivation  in  the  Weft  Indies  as  fugar,  24^, 

^ the  amount  and  courfe  of  the  Britiih  trade  with,  explained, 

li.  6S).  The  whole  duty  upon,  drawn  back  on  exportation,  254^ 
Confequences  of  the  exclufive  trade  Britain  enjoys  with  Maryland 
and  Virginia  in  this  article,  407, 

Vollsy  for  paflage  over  roads,  bridges,  and  navigable  canals,  the  eqttity 
of,  fhewn,'  iii.  95.  Upon  carriages  of  luxury,  ought  to  be  higher 
than  upon  carriages  of  utility,  96.  The  management  of  turnpikes 
often  an  objed  of  juft  complaint,  98.  Why  government  ought 
not  to  have  the  management  of  turnpikes,  99.  371. 

Tonnage  and  poundage,  origin  of  thofe  duties,  iii,  346. 

Tontine  in  the  French  finances,  what,  with  the  derivation  of  the  fame, 
iii.  413.  ^  ^  • 

Totdoufe,  falary  paid  to  a  counfellor  or  judge  in/  the  parliament  of, 
iii.  87. 

To^nsy  the  places  where  induftry  is  moft  profitably  exerted,  i.  194^ 
The  fpirit  of  combination  prevalent  among  manufadurers,  195. 200. 

> according  to  what  circumftance^  the  general  charafter  of  the 

inhabitants,  as  to  induftry,  is  formed,  ii.  10.  The  reciprocal  na- 
ture of  the  trade  between  them  and  the  country,  explained,  73, 
Subfift  on  the  furplus  produce  of  the  country,  75.  How  Aril: 
formed,  77.  Are  continual  fairs,  ibid.  The  origi|ial  poverty  and 
fervile  ftate  of  the  inhabitants  of,  100.  Their  early  exemptions  and 
privileges,  how  obtained,  loi.  The  inhabitants  of,  obtained  Ii-  . 
berty  much  earlier  than  the  occupiers  of  land  in  the  country,  102. 
Origin  of  free  burghs,  ibid.  Origin  of  corporations,  103.  Why 
allowed  to  form  militia,  107.  How  the  increafe  and  riches  of  com-, 
mercial  towns  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the  countries  to 
which  thev  belonged,  117. 

^radCi  double  intereft  deemed  a  reafonable  mercanUle  profit  in,  i.  14H; 
■  ■  four  general  claffes  of,  equally  neceflary  to,  and  dependent 
on,  each  other,  ii.  46.  Wholefale,  three  different  forts  of,  59. 
The  diiferent  returns  of  home  and  foreign  trade,  61.  The  nature 
and  operation  of  the  carrying  trade  examined,  64.  The  principles 
of  foreign  trade  examined,  67.  The  trade  between  town  and  coisn- 
try  explained,  73 .  Original  poverty  and  fervile  ftate  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  towns,  under  feudal  government,  100.     Exemptions  and 

privileges 
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jMivilegcs  granted  to  them^  loi .    Exterifion  of  commerce  by  m 
nations  felling  their  own  raw  produce  for  the  manafa£hires  of  mors 
civilized  countiies,  1 1 1  •     Its  (alutary  effedls  on  the  government  and 
manners  of  a  country^  119.     Subverted  the  feudal  authority,  ii'y 
The  independence  of  tradefmen  and  ai;tjrans^  explained,  127.    Tic  I 
capitals  acquired  by,  very  precarious,  until  fome  part  has  been  rt- 
alized  by  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  land,    136.     Over.  | 
tradbg,  the  caufe  of  complaints  of  the  fcarcity  of"  money,  151. 1 
The  importation  of  gold  and  fdvcr  not  the  principal  benefit  dcrival  ^ 
from  foreign  trade,  167.    Efiiidl  produced  in  trade  and  manufaftum 
by  the  difcovery  of  America,  1 69.     And  by  the  difcovery  of  a  paf- 
fage  to  the  Eaft  Indies  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1.70.    Error 
of  commercial  writers  in  eftimating  national  wealth  by  gold  and  filvei, 
172.  Inquiry  into  the  caufe  and  effed  of  reftraints  upon  trade,  173. 
Individuals,  by  pnrfuing  their  own  intereft,  unknowingly  promoie 
that  of  the  public,  181.     Legal  regulations  of  trade,  unfafe,  iSi. 
Retaliatory  regulations  between  nations,  200.     Meafures  for  layk^ 
trade  open,  ought  to  be  carried  into  execution  flowly,  207.    Policy 
of  the  reftraintson  trade  between  France  and  Britain  considered,  211. 
Ko  certain  criterion  to  determine  on  which  fide  the  balance  of  tnuli 
.  between  two  countries  turns,  212.     Moft  of  the  regulations  0^ 
founded  on  a  miftaken  dodrine  of  the  balance  of  trade,  235.  I^ 
generally  founded  on  narrow  principles  of  policy,  243 .     Drawhacki 
of  duties,  252.     The  dealer  who  cmpl<^s  his  whole  flock  in  one 
iingle  branch  of  bufinefs,  has  an  advantage  of  the  fame  kind  mtb 
the  workman  who  employs  his  whole  labour  on  a  fingle  operam 
J02.     Confequences  of  drawing  it  from  a  number  of  fmall  channdj 
into,  one  great  channel,  424.     Colony  "trade,  and  the  monopoly  of 
that  trade,  diftinguiihed,  429.     The  intereft  of  the  confumer  con- 
flantly  facrificed  to  that  of  the  producer,  515. 
Trade,  advantages  attending  a  perfeft  freedom  of,  to  landed  naaoDi. 
according  to  the  prefent  agricultural  fyftem  of  political  oeconomyin 
France,  iii.  15.     Origin  of  foreign  trade,  16.     Confequences  oi 
high  duties  and  prohibitions,  in  landed  nations,  17.  19.    Howtra^^ 
augments  the  revenue  of  a  country,  26.     Nature  of  the  trading  a- 
tercourfe  between  the  inhabitants  of  towns  and  thofe  of  die  coau- 
try,  40. 
Trades,  caufe  and  efMt-of  the  feparadon  of,  i.  9.     Origin  of>  2»* 
ffranfit  duties  explained,  iii*  372. 

Tra*velIing.£or  education,  fummary  view  of  the  effefts  of,  iii.  IJ^' 
STrrfl/irrw,  why  formerly  accumulated  by  princes,  ii.  166- 
Trea/ure  trove,  the  term  explained,   1.    422.     Why  an  important 
branch  of  revenue  under  the  ancient  feudal  governments,  iii.  j^^* 
Turkey  company,  fhort  hiflorical  view  of,  iii.  113. 
Turnpikes.     See  Toils. 

3^hes,  why  an  unequal  tax,  iii.  274.  The  levying  of,  a  great  (fii' 
couragement  to  improvements,  27£.  The  fi»ng  a  modus  for,* 
relief  to  the  farmer,  270,  ~ 
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Value i  tl>e  term  defined,  i.  42. 

Vediug  PoUio,  his  cruelty  to  his  flaves  checked  by  the  Roman  emperor 
Auguilus,  which  could  not  have  been  done  under  the  republican  form 
of  government,  ii.  396. 

Venice  J  origin  of  the  fiik  manufaiEkore  in  that  city,  ii.  113.  Traded 
in  Bail  India  goods  before  the.fea  track  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  was  difcovered,  347. 

■"  Nature  of  the  land-tax  in  that  republic,  iii.  263. 

Fenijon,  the  price  of,  in  Britain,  does  not  compenfate  the  expence  of  a 
ditter  park,  i.  351. 

Vicefima  haereditatum  among  the  ancient  Romans,  the  nature  of,  ex- 
plained, iii.  312. 

Villages^  how  firil  formed,  ii.  77* 

Villenagti  probable  caufe  of  the  wearing  out  of  that  tenure  in  Eu- 
rope, ii.  91. 

Vineyard,  the  moil  profitable  part  of  agriculture,  both  among  the  an- 
cients and  moderns,  i.  239.  Great  advantages  derived  from  pecu- 
liarities of  foil  in,  242. 

l}ni<verfities,  ^he  emoluments  of  the  teachers  in,  how  far  calculated  to 
promote  their  diligence,  iii.  152.  The  profeffors  at  Oxford  have 
moftly  given  up  teaching,  153.  Thofe  in  France  fubjed  to  in- 
competent jurifdiAions,  155.  The  privileges  of  graduates  im-' 
properly  obtained,  ibid.  Abufe  of  leftureihips,  156.  The  dif- 
cipline  of,  feldom  calculated  for  the  benefit  of  the  Itudents,  157, 
Are,  in  England,  more  corrupted  than  the  public  fchools,  159. 
Original  foundation  of,  160.  How  Latin  became  an  efiential  ar- 
ticle in  academical  education,  i6i.  Howtlie  ftudy  of  the  Greek, 
language  w^s  introduced,  162.  The  three  great  branches  of  the 
Greek  philofophy,  163.  Are  now  divided  into  five  branches,  166. 
The  monkiih  courfe  of  education  in,  168,  Have  not  been  vtxy 
ready  to  adopt  improvements,  169.  Are  not  well  calculated  to 
prepare  men  \qx,  the  world,  170.  '  How  filled  with  good  profeflbrs, 
or  drained  of  them,  23 1 .  Where  the  worft  and  beft  profeffors  are 
generally  to  be  met  withi  232.     See  Colleges  and  Teachers, 
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Wages  of  labour  how  fettled  between  mailers  and  workmen,  i.  99. 
The  workmen  generally  obliged  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  their 
employers,  100.  The  oppofition  of  workmen  outrageous,  and  fel- 
dom fuccefsful,  10 1.  Circumflances  which  operate  to  raife  wages, 
103..  The  extent  of  wages  limited  by  the  funds  from  which  they 
ariie,  104.  Why  higher  in  North  America,  than  in  England,  105. 
Are  low  in  countries  that  are  llationary,  107.  « Not  oppreffively  low 
in  Great  Britain,  1 1 1 .  A  diftindion  made  here  between  the  wages 
ill  fummer  and  in  winter,  ibid.  If  fyfiicient  in  dear  years,  they  muil 
be  a|nple  in  feafons  of  plenty,  112.  Dificrent  rates  of,  in  different 
VoL»  III.  L 1  places. 
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places,  113,  Liberal  wages  encourage  induftry  and  propagatior, 
1 2 A.  An  advance  of,  neceffarily  raifes  the  price  of  many  commo- 
dities, 132.  An  average  of,  not  cafily  afcertained,  134.  The 
operation  of  high  wages  4nd  high  profits  compared,  149.  Causes 
of  the  variations  of;  in  different  employments,  152.  Are  generaliv 
higher  in  new,  than  infold  trades,  176.  210.  Legal  regulations  of, 
dellroy  induftry  and  ingenuity,  220. 

Wages ^  natural  effeft  of  a  dire£l  tar  upon,  iii.  322. 

IValpole^  Sir  Robert,  his  excife  fcheme  defended,  iii.  358. 

Warns  of  mankind,  how  fupplied  through  the  operation  of  labonr,  i. 
53.  How  iBXtended,  in  pr(^rtion  to  their  fupply,  i.  256.  The 
far  greater  part  of  thepi  fupplied  from  the  produce  of  other  men'; 
labour,  ^07. 

Wars^  foreign,  the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of,  in  the  prefent  ccn« 
tury,  have  little  dependence  on  the  quantity  of  gold  and  ^verina 
nation,  ii.  159. 

•  How  fuppof ted  by  a  nation  of  hunters,  iii.  ij.4.  By  a  nation  of 
Ihepherds,  45.  By  a  nation  of  hufbandmen,  47.'  Men  of  militatrr 
age,  what  proportion  they  bear  to  the  \yhole  fociety,  48.'  f  eadal 
wars,  how'fupported,  49.  Caiifes  which  in  the  advanced  ftatecf 
fociety  rendered  it  impoffible  for  thofe.who  took  the  field,  to  main* 
tain  themfelvcs,  50.  How  the  artof  war  became  a  diflin^  profeflion, 
53.  DiiHndlion  between  the  militia  and  regular  forces,  56.  Al- 
teradon  in  the  art  of  war  produced  by  the  invention  of  fire-arms,  57. 
70.  Itnportanceof  difcipline,  59.  Macedonian  army,  61.  Car- 
tliaginian  army,  62.  Roman  army,  63.  Feudal  armies,  66.  K 
well-regulated  (landing  army,  the  only  defence  of  a  civilized  coun- 
try, and  the  only  means  for  fpeedily  civilizing  a  barbarous  countn, 
68.  The  want  of  parfimony  during  peace,  impofes  <m  fbtes  the 
neceifity  of  contrafting  debts  to  carry  on  war,  399.  4 1 6.  Why  war 
is  agreeable  to  thofe  who  live  fecore  from  the  immediate  calamities 
of  it,  41 7.     Advantages  of  raifing  the  fupplies  for,  within  the  year, 

Watch  movements,  great  reduction  in  the  prices  of,  owing  Ko  me- 
chanical improvements,  i.  385. 

Wealth  and  money,  fynonimous  terms,  in  popular  language,  ii.  I39' 
172.     Spanilh  and  Tartarian  eftimate  of,  compared,   140. 

■   ■         The  great  authority  conferred  by  the  pofTeflion  of,  iii.  7y 

Weavers,  the  profits  of,  why  neceffarily  greater  than  thofe  of  fpimieri, 
i.  77. 

Wefi  Indies y  difcove|^d  by  Columbus,  ii.  349.  How  they  obtained 
this  name,  ihid.  The  original  native  prodi^ons  of,  350.  The 
thirll  of  gold  the  obje^  of  all  the' Spanilh  enterprifes  there,  35f 
And  of  thole  of  every  other  European  nadon,  357.  The  remote- 
nefs  of,  greatly  in  favour  of  the  European  colonics  there,  362.  The 
fugar  colonies  of  France  better  governed  than  thofe  of  Britain,  594. 

Wheat.     See  Com, 

Window  tax  in  Britain,  how  rated,  iii.  290.  Tends  to  reduce  hoofe- 
rent,  292.  5 
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Windfor  market,  chronological  table  of  the  prices  of  corn  at,  i.  ^^03. 

Wine,  the  cheapnefs  of,  would  be  a  caufe  of  fobrie3|y,  ii.  242.  The 
carrying  trade  in,  encouraged  by  Englifti  ftatutes,  255. 

Wooii,  the  price  of, ,  rifes  in  proportion  as  a  country  is  cultivated,  i, 
259.  The  growth  ofyoving  trees  prevented  by  cattle,  260.  When 
the  planting  of  trees- becomes  a  profitable  employment,  ibid. 

Wool,  the  produce  of  rude  countries,  commonly  carried  to  a  diflant 
market,  i.  360,  The  price  of,  in  England,  has  fallen  coniiderably 
fmce  the  time  of  Edward  III.  363.  Caufes  of  this  diminution  in 
price,  364.  The  price  of,  confiderably  reduced  in  Scotland,  by  the 
union  with  England,  36.9. 

Severity  ot  the  laws  againft  the  exportation  of,  ii.  495-     Re^ 

ilraints  upon  the  inlan4  commerce  of,  497.  Refbaints  upon  the 
coaiUng  trade  of,  498.  Pleas  on  which  thele  reflraints  are  founded, 
499.  The  price  of  wool  depreffed  by  thefe  regulations,  500.  The 
exportation  of,. ought  to  be  allowed,  fubjeft  to  a  duty,  504, 

IFwdlen  cloth,  the  prefent  prices  of,  compared  with  thofe  at  the  clofe 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  i.  386.  Three  mechanical  improvements 
introduced  in  the  manufadu^ie  pfj^  389^ 
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THEORY  OF  MORAL  SENTIMENTS: 

An  Essay  towards  an  Analyfis  of  the  Prfnciplcs  by  which 
Men  naturally  judge  concernirtg  the  Condu£k  and  Charajffcr ; 
firfl  pf  their  Neighbours,  and  afterwards  of  themfelves. 
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A  DISSERTATION  on  the  Origin  of  Languaci, 
The  Fourth  Edition,     Price  6s. 
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